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THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF UNESCO 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
is in the paradoxical position of performing most useful and necessary 
functions in the nascent world community but of giving very implausible 
reasons for the performance of its functions. Assistant Secretary of State 
George V. Allen, who was until recently responsible for the United States 
government's UNESCO policy, reported after the Paris UNESCO confer- 
ence in 1949 that the organization “had a wider public support” and yet was 
“more widely criticized” than any other international agency. He rightly 
suggested that the criticisms were prompted by UNESCO enthusiasts who 
claimed too much for its functions and thus aroused the opposition of real- 
ists who did not believe that its contributions to peace were as important 
as the organization claimed. 

It has been my experience that diplomats and foreign office officials of 
both the United States and other countries are inclined to take a rather 
cynical attitude toward the whole UNESCO project. If they are challenged 
they frequently admit the value of what UNESCO does but are critical of 
the claims it makes for what it does. They resist these claims because their 
own experience convinces them that the cultural and scientific activities of 
the organization are not as immediately relevant to the attainment of peace 
as UNESCO propaganda claims. 

The actual functions of UNESCO are impressive. In an inchoate world 
community, still divided by national barriers of every kind, it works to 
eliminate barriers and to establish a freer flow of ideas and influences 
throughout the world. At the recent conference the Director General, Jaime 
Torres Bodet, refuted the charge that UNESCO is a “merchant of day- 
dreams” by enumerating such programs as the “campaign against the eco- 
nomic obstacles which impede the free circulation of printed materials,” 
the “book coupon scheme designed to enable soft currency countries to 
obtain books in hard currency countries,” the educational missions to the 
Philippines, Thailand and Afghanistan, the scientific cooperation offices, 
the fellowships for international exchange of students and teachers, the 
survey of the technical needs of the mass media in various countries and 
the efforts to improve the techniques of fundamental education in all 
countries. 

REINHOLD NiesuHR, Professor of Applied Christianity at the Union Theological Semi- 


, served as a United States representative at the fourth session of the General Confer- 
ence of UNESCO. 
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4 INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


These items of the program which the Director General briefly enumer. 
ated are of course only samples of the total work of the organization. He 
could have mentioned the special committee working for a new interna- 
tional copyright convention; projects for the translation of classics in all 
languages; and seminars designed to establish better understanding across 
national frontiers in the various disciplines of culture. 

Without being too precise the total program might be divided into three 
categories: a) policies and programs designed to remove national barriers 
to the free flow of ideas in the world community; b) policies and programs 
designed to bring the assistance of the more advanced nations to bear upon 
the educational problems of the less advanced nations; and c) policies and 
programs intended to overcome misunderstandings between cultures and 
nations. Such programs include criticism of nationalistic bias in textbooks, 
seminars and international studies in the various cultural disciplines, ex- 
change of artistic treasures and the encouragement of educational tech- 
niques for international amity. 

This total program may be criticized for attempting too much. There was 
in fact a constant demand for “concentration” at the last conference. But it 
was significant that when actual budget items were considered it proved 
practically impossible to eliminate any item. The American delegation, for 
instance, questioned the feasibility of a UNESCO-sponsored “Scientific 
and Cultural History of Mankind.” But the criticism made little impression 
upon the conference. 

The organization may be attempting too much; but no one can deny 
that the program in general is of tremendous significance in a world com- 
munity in which the techniques of cultural communication lag far behind 
the processes of commerce in integrating the world. I would personally 
be inclined to question the items in the third category most. I am sure that 
there ought to be as many international conferences as possible in the vari- 
ous sciences and humanistic studies and that UNESCO should facilitate 
them. But as soon as such conferences seek to become directly relevant to 
the problem of international peace they are easily betrayed into absurdity. 
It may be questioned, for instance, whether a conference on “fundamental 
concepts” designed to clear up semantic difficulties accomplished very 
much when it came to the conclusion that fortunately all men believe in 
“democracy” today but that unfortunately they have varying concepts of 
democracy. Such a study encourages the assumption that nothing but se- 

mantic difficulties divide the United States and the Russians. It also tends 
to obscure the real tragedy of communism which is that it is a system of 
thought in which a cynical and tyrannical political program is justified by 
utopian democratic ideals. 

This criticism of those activities of UNESCO in which it seeks to make 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE OF UNESCO 5 


its work too directly relevant to the immediate problem of achieving peace 
brings us to the heart of the organization’s problem, namely the fact that 


’ it gives wrong reasons for its important functions. In simplest terms the 
: gror of UNESCO lies in its claim that its various forms of cultural co- 


tion are of immediate political significance in resolving overt conflicts 
inthe world community. The UNESCO constitution puts it like this: “Since 
wars begin in the minds of men it is in the minds of men that the defences 


_ of peace must be constructed.” 


This declaration is not necessarily misleading. Something depends upon 
the connotation which is given the word “peace.” Does the emphasis lie 


_ upon the absence of overt conflict? Or does “peace” mean the concord of 


life and interest which characterizes an integrated community in distinc- 
tion to social anarchy and chaos? The growing world community requires 


_ peace” in both senses of the term. It is an only partially integrated com- 


munity, in need of organs of communication and cohesion which will over- 


" come its cultural and ethnic pluralism. But it is also threatened by overt 
. conflict. In the present instance the most serious threat of conflict arises 


from the tension between two great centers of power, each of which has 
achieved a political integration of its part of the world, at the expense of 


| dividing the world into two halves. Many of the objections to UNESCO 


from responsible statesmen arise from the claims, frequently made in be- 


~ half of UNESCO, that its functions and services are capable of resolving 


the conflict between Russia and the west. An important member of the 
UNESCO secretariat recently protested against the tendency to assign only 


| ‘long range” functions to the organization. He wanted it understood that 


it was effective on “short range” problems also. In a similar vein the chair- 
man of the UNESCO executive committee, the Indian Ambassador to Mos- 
cow, suggested at the Paris conference that if the east-west conflict were 


' taken out of the hands of politicians and lifted to the UNESCO level it 
_ could be solved. He seemed to feel that there was a “spiritual” dimension 


inthe UNESCO program which would resolve overt conflicts which seemed 
hopeless on the political level. Thus also there are members of the UNESCO 


. secretariat who regard the membership of the satellite nations in the or- 


ganization as of great significance. Their hope is that UNESCO will in 


’ some unexplained way be a “bridge” between Russia and the west. 


What can be meant by these hopes? UNESCO undoubtedly facilitates 
international communication; and communication makes for community. 
But if one nation or group of nations refuses to participate in the process of 
communication there is obviously nothing in the process itself which over- 
comes this recalcitrance. Even if the Russian moral isolation could be over- 
come and there were a genuine exchange between the two worlds, it does 
not follow that they would arrive at common conceptions of justice. Nor 
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do common conceptions of justice necessarily prevent overt conflict. It js 


undoubtedly important that the world as a whole achieve some minima] | 
agreements in its conceptions of justice, for diverse conceptions of justice | 
aggravate the danger of conflict. But conflicts of interest and power in any ° 


community are possible, even when both parties accept the same princi. 
ples of justice but are prompted by their interests to give the principles 
varying interpretations and applications. 

The belief that UNESCO programs are directly relevant to the avoid. 
ance of overt conflict rests primarily upon the conviction, expressed in the 
constitution, that “ignorance of each other’s ways has been a common cause 
throughout the history of mankind of that suspicion and mistrust between 
the peoples of the world through which their differences have all too often 
broken into war.” This proposition is partly true. Ignorance may aggravate 
fear. But it is not true that knowledge of each other’s ways necessarily 
allays suspicion and mistrust. Some of the most terrible conflicts in history 
have occurred between neighbors who knew each other quite well, Ger. 


many and France for instance. The whole thesis of the direct political rele. | 


vance of the UNESCO program to the resolution of immediate and overt 
conflicts in the world community rests to a large degree upon this dubious 
proposition that conflicts are primarily caused by ignorance of what the 


parties to a dispute really desire and intend. Actually the most tragic con- . 


flicts are between disputants who know very well what the other party 
intends, but are forced by either principle or interest to oppose it. It is of 


course possible for a highly integrated community, possessing a rich cul- , 


ture, to establish impartial tribunals with sufficient authority to compose or 
arbitrate a dispute; and with a sufficiently wise understanding of the points 
at issue to deflect the disputants from a too direct joining of the issue. But 
such procedures presuppose something more than an understanding be- 
tween the disputants. They presuppose a community; and they avail them- 
selves of the community’s moral authority as well as of its police force. 

It is in short no more possible to make the UNESCO program directly 
relevant to the resolution of overt conflicts than it is possible to justify the 
program of a great university by proving that it is directly related to the 
task of settling a steel strike or a coal strike. The program of a university 
may greatly contribute to the total moral and intellectual resources of a 


community and thus be indirectly relevant to the settlement of a given : 


dispute. It may help to perfect the means of arbitration and adjudication 
and may strengthen the sense of loyalty to a total community in distinction 
to the party loyalties which are in conflict. 


UNESCO must, in short, find its justification in the contributions it 


makes to the integration of the emergent world community rather than in 
its supposed but usually illusory contributions to “peace.” This fact is for- 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE OF UNESCO 7 


tunately becoming clearer to most of the devotees of the UNESCO pro- 

m in the various leading nations. Yet the present French Premier, M. 
Bidault, who headed the French delegation at the last UNESCO confer- 
ence, challenged Secretary Allen’s warning against a too uncritical enthu- 
siasm for the UNESCO program, and an unnecessary depreciation of the 
more purely political instruments of peace. Bidault seemed to suggest that 
perhaps the United Nations had failed and that UNESCO would succeed 
in the same realm in which the United Nations had failed. 

But even if the emphasis is placed upon the task of integrating the world 
community, rather than averting or composing overt conflict, the justifica- 
tion of the program in UNESCO circles leaves something to be desired. For 
the complexities of even this “long range” task are not always fully appre- 
ciated. Thus in a public debate on the functions of UNESCO conducted at 
the Paris conference, eleven out of 27 speakers offered a simple answer to 
the problem of integrating an ethnically and culturally pluralistic world. 
They insisted that since the natural sciences were the one truly universal 
element, it must be the task of UNESCO to strive for the “objectivity” of 
the natural sciences in the whole world of human affairs. During the direc- 
torship of Julian Huxley UNESCO leadership went so far as to suggest 
that it would be possible to create a culture of “scientific humanism” which 
would serve as a binding cultural element for the whole world community. 
Unfortunately there is no possibility of achieving a universally valid cul- 
ture in these terms. The natural sciences are universal because their meth- 
ods are more immediately related to the formal principles of reason than 
the humanities. Yet the universality of mathematics and, to a lesser degree, 
of logic, have only a slightly binding effect upon a world community. As 
soon as the principles of reason are used in argument, particularly in argu- 
ments about either the meaning of human existence itself, or in arguments 
about just relations in the community, the premises upon which contrasting 
arguments rest and the presuppositions of the rational process are more 
important than the forms of logic. The premises themselves may of course 
be challenged by rational analysis, but not quite as irrefutably as is usually 
assumed, Is it possible for instance to prove “scientifically” that a society 
must not sacrifice too much liberty for the sake of security or too much 
security for the sake of liberty? We may be able to prove that the essen- 
tial structure of human nature requires a social system in which due re- 
gard is paid both to the unique desires and potentialities of each individual 
and to the basic securities of all. But there is no logic which will persuade 
the insecure that they may not be purchasing security at too high a price 
of liberty; or which will prove to the secure that their estimate of the value 
of liberty is conditioned by their possession of social security in larger 
measure than their less privileged fellows. These ideological corruptions 
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in all human judgments are not eliminated by scientific objectivity. They 
are the proof of the existential, rather than purely rational, character of all 
judgments which men make about each other, about their common life and 
finally about the meaning of human existence itself. 

All historic cultures have a religious pinnacle and a religious founda- 
tion which can be neither proved nor disproved by rational analysis. This 
problem of the religious pluralism of the world community is touched upon 
in UNESCO circles in only the most oblique fashion, either because of 
embarrassment in the face of the profundity of the issue or because it is 
falsely assumed that a rational culture is in the making which will resolve 
all these religious divergences. But it must be obvious upon even cursory 
analysis that it is hardly possible to dissolve, let us say, the basic pessimism 
of Buddhism by proving that life is really worth living; or to refute the 
limitations of Confucian humanism by proving that it fails to do justice 
to the heroic elements in human nature; or to challenge Mohammedanism 
by suggesting that it is based upon a bogus universalism. This does not 
mean that great historic forces may not destroy one or another of these 
cultures. Communism may for instance gain tremendous triumphs in China 
because it satisfies some spiritual, as well as material needs, which Con- 
fucian common sense does not satisfy. The adequacy of world cultures 
and world religions are tested in a crucible of larger proportions than any 
“objective analysis” by a UNESCO committee. 

It is certainly important for a world community to establish a larger de- 
gree of tolerance between what seem to be completely incompatible ways 
of looking at human life and destiny. To this end there must be much more 
communication between various cultures than in the past. The effort of 
UNESCO to facilitate communication, whether on the technical level or 
on the higher level of encouraging exchanges between scholars, is of great 
importance. But it could be more successful if less ambitious claims were 
made for the process. 

The literacy programs and the support of fundamental educational proj- 
ects, particularly in backward portions of the world, offer an especially 
vivid illustration of the “long range” rather than “short range” character of 
UNESCO activities. Obviously illiteracy is a bar to participation in any 
but the narrowest and most limited communities. Literacy is therefore a 
basic pre-condition for participation in a wider world community. The 
effort to make such literacy programs appear immediately relevant to the 
cause of “peace” rests upon the dubious assumption that wars spring from 
ignorance, illiteracy being the most basic and obvious form of such igno- 
rance. Yet modern wars are fought by the most, rather than the least, literate 
of nations. A very high degree of intelligence is required for the social co- 
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operation which modern, or even ancient, wars presuppose. Literacy is 
therefore no simple guarantor of loyalty to a wider community than the 
nation. In Russia literacy programs run hand in hand with an increasing 


' subordination of the whole educational process to national interests. But 


the fact that intelligence may be the servant of particular rather than uni- 
versal interests does not invalidate literacy programs as a part of a general 
process of building world community: the ability to read and write is the 
most fundamental of all the arts of communication by which wider com- 
munities are created. The strong nations must come to the assistance of the 
weaker nations in programs of fundamental education; but they will not be 
able to sustain these efforts if they labor under illusions about the relation 
of intelligence to community. For such illusions will give rise to periodic 
disillusionment. These programs can be justified only in very long range 
terms. 

There are elements in the UNESCO program which have much more im- 
mediate significance. It is important, for instance, to pursue an impartial 
analysis of the text books of all the nations in order that nationalistic preju- 
dices, which color the histories of even the most democratic nations, may be 
brought under judgment and their elimination be encouraged. Equally 
important is the UNESCO encouragement of various techniques and pro- 

ams of education, calculated to encourage international understanding 
and good will. The new and global community must encourage unifying, 
and discourage divisive, forces in its world of multifarious cultural forms. 
But no immediate results can be promised. 

The program for the exchange of treasures of arts, for international ex- 
hibits and the international visit of orchestras and choruses seeks to culti- 
vate mutual appreciation of the finest elements in the various cultures in 
addition to mutual helpfulness on the most fundamental levels of culture. 
Such a program is intrinsically valuable though it would be difficult to 
prove that it either affected immediate political tensions or made a direct 
contribution to the world community. In the French Zone of Germany the 
French have established an extraordinary center of mutual cultural under- 
standing and respect at the University of Tiibingen, which excels anything 
achieved in either the British or American zone. But this does not change 
the political situation or alter the fact that the French and the Germans live 
in an atmosphere of political animosity quite different from the political re- 
lations between the Germans and the British or the Americans. Recently the 
Sadler Wells Ballet has made a triumphant tour in America. A high British 
official humorously inquired of an American friend whether he thought that 
this triumph would ease the political tensions between the two nations con- 
comitant upon the devaluation of the pound. These intercultural relations 
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are not only irrelevant to immediate political tensions; they are not directly, 
but only indirectly, related to the gradual coalescence of a world comm. | 
nity. 

“Peace” declares the UNESCO constitution “must be founded, if it is no 
to fail, upon the intellectual and moral solidarity of mankind.” Even if this 
assertion should be interpreted to mean that world community, rather than 
peace in the more obvious sense, required the intellectual and moral soli. 
darity of mankind, it is a somewhat questionable proposition. In one sense 
the intellectual and moral solidarity of mankind is an unattainable goal. 
The world community will be distinguished from particular national com. 
munities for ages to come by the higher degree of heterogeneity in its 
moral, intellectual, ethnic and linguistic forms of culture. It will be very 
important to achieve minimal common convictions on standards of justice 
and to establish degrees of tolerance between disparate cultures which do 
not now exist. It may perhaps be even more important simply to encourage 
every possible mode of communication between cultures in order that a 
common social and cultural tissue may slowly develop. Almost every item 
in the UNESCO program serves this ‘ultimate end. That end must be its 
justification. Neither the immediate end of composing overt disputes, nor 
the slightly more remote end of encouraging obvious understanding be- 
tween nations is necessarily served by these activities. 

If there is a general tendency i in UNESCO circles to regard the ultimate 
end as insufficient and to claim a more immediate and more obvious utility 
this error may be partly due to a defect in our culture. Our culture has been 
so accustomed to ask ev ery tomorrow to justify the actions of today, that it 
does not know how to gain support for responsibilities which are intrinsi- 
cally right, though they may remain immediately unrewarded. Perhaps we 
have to learn the meaning of the words: “Seek ye first the Kingdom of God 
and its righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto you.” Some- 
times the immediate utility of an action is the more certainly achieved if it 
is not sought too directly. If for instance we could seek for the economic 
and moral health of the non-communist world without too much preoccu- 
pation with the danger of Russian expansionism, we might well be more 
successful in averting that expansionism by achieving the health of our own 
world. In like manner some of “the things to be added” in the realm of 
world community would be more clearly in our grasp if we did not grasp 
for them so frantically. 

Sometimes UNESCO leaders commit the error of claiming a too imme- 
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diate and direct relevance for their work because they think that this is the * 
only way of enlisting the enthusiasm of the multitudes. It is indeed a fact , 


that thousands of people are engaged in UNESCO activities in our coun- 
try alone, who are prompted to their endeavors by illusions. No one can 
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i lished in history under 
t some important results have been accomp 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF UNESCO’S PROGRAM 


CHARLES S. ASCHER 


UNESCO — the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultura] 
Organization — has completed its first three years of activity. Its General 
Conference has resolved that its fifth session, to be held in Florence in May 
1950, shall state with greater precision the long-term program of the organi- 
zation, to be distinguished from its more transitory undertakings. It ma 
be useful at this time to trace some forces in the development of UNESCO’ 
plan of work. 

Students of international organization wondered, at the time UNESCO’; 
constitution was framed at London in November 1945, how a work-plan 
could be devised to execute its wide-ranging, broadly stated purposes, 
Furthermore, observers familiar with the usual pressures of nations and re- 
gions in the shaping of the program of an international body have watched 
with interest the impact of a third influence operating exceptionally power- 
fully in UNESCO — the pressures of intellectual disciplines. The enterprise 
was, indeed, unprecedented in scope, either in national experience or inter- 
nationally. The comparatively limited activity of the International Institute 
for Intellectual Cooperation of the League of Nations could hardly be a 
guide. 

The story is one of conflicting forces. For example, every organ of 
UNESCO has been driven by a sense of urgency. The first American mem- 
ber of the Executive Board told his colleagues early in 1947 that UNESCO 
had but a short time to act if it were to avert the threat of another world 
war. Others recognized that UNESCO could not have so powerful an im- 
pact so soon, but felt driven by the practical need for visible results in order 
to assure continued support for this novel organization by the parliaments 
of member states. Against this urgency was the counter force of the inevi- 
tably slow pace of an international body dependent upon other bodies, off- 
cial and unofficial, to carry out its proposals. 


Again, UNESCO’s constitutional purpose was to harness the forces of 


education, science and culture in order to contribute to peace and security 
by international collaboration. Yet there have been the ever-present 


counter forces of groups in education, science and culture seeking to har- , 


ness UNESCO to the advancement of their discipline internationally. 


Cuar.es S. Ascuer, Chairman of the Department of Political Science at Brooklyn Col- 
lege, served for nearly two years in the Office of the Director General of UNESCO as 
Executive Officer for Program. He is a past president of the American Society for Public 
Administration. 
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Nearly all the forces — in the General Conference, the Executive Board 
and the Secretariat — have been centrifugal, dispersive, atomistic. Against 
them has been the felt need for a central theme, for coherence, balance, 
proportion, proper priorities in the activities of the organization — elements 
whose administrative expression is coordination. It has seemed at times 
that the single locus of this force has been the office of the Director Gen- 
eral: until the work-plan reached his desk and as soon as it left his desk, the 
centrifugal forces seemed dominant. 

The sources of difficulty can be found partly in UNESCO's. purposes, 
partly in its structure, partly in the strategy of its initial years uyder its 
first Director General. If we recognize these sources, we can understand 
better the actions of the General Conference, the Executive Board and the 
Secretariat in developing the plan of work of the organization. 


I 


Conflicts in UNESCO's History. UNESCO came into being as a result of 
at least four forces. One was the pressure of the French government for the 
reconstitution of the IIIC, to which it had been the host before World War 
II — a bid for continued intellectual and cultural leadership by a nation 
whose power and wealth had been diminished by the war. A second was 
the sense of the Council of Allied Ministers of Education that they had 
started a joint venture the scope of which extended far beyond the initial 
purpose of educational reconstruction in war-devastated countries and 
that education for international understanding should be promoted by a 
more inclusive body. A third was the desire of leaders in the International 
Council of Scientific Unions to see a specialized agency for science under 
the aegis of the United Nations. Only when it became clear that govern- 
ments would not sponsor such an agency were the scientists willing to join 
with the forces of education and culture. The union has been an uneasy 
one, and threats of secession have been heard when it seemed to the scien- 
tific clientele that UNESCO was not meeting their desires. A fourth force 
was described by the chairman of the American delegation to the original 
London Conference: “the aim of UNESCO is not set at the elevated level 
of advanced scholarship or science but at the level of the popular educa- 
tion of the peoples of the world and of their communication with each 
other through the mass media now at their disposal.” 

Conflicts in UNESCO’s Constitution: It was this fourth force that found 
preeminent expression in the purposes stated in Article I of the Constitu- 
tion: “The purpose of the Organization is to contribute to peace and se- 
curity by promoting collaboration among the nations through education, 


1 Archibald MacLeish, Department of State Bulletin, April 21, 1946. 
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science and culture” by “. . . advancing the mutual knowledge and under. 
standing of peoples, through all means of mass communication. . . .” The 
two other means stated for realizing the purpose were to give “fresh im- 
pulse to popular education and to the spread of culture”; and “to maintain, 
increase and diffuse knowledge.” 

The draftsmen, however, prefaced the operative articles of the charter 
by a preamble, justly famous as a ringing clarion. This broadside ended 
with the statement that UNESCO was being created “for the purpose of 
advancing . . . the objectives of international peace and the common wel- 
fare of mankind.” Under familiar American canons of constitutional con- 
struction, a preamble has no operative force. Yet reliance was placed upon 
the italicized phrase to support projects that were hard to justify as contri- 
butions “to peace and security,” such as home and community planning 
and the protection of nature.’ Indeed, at a meeting of department heads in 
June 1947, seeking a pattern whereby UNESCO’s projects could be more 
coherently related to its purposes, the statement was made that “scientists 
feel that international scientific cooperation is an end in itself and will al- 
ways be so.” 

Conflicts in UNESCO's Constituency. Foremost among the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations, UNESCO has a double constituency. It is 
an organization of member states, supported by contributions voted by 
national parliaments from public treasuries. Its program is adopted by offi- 
cial delegates. The ultimate form of action by UNESCO is that of recom- 
mendations to governments. The present Director General has concurred 
heartily with members of the Executive Board and delegates to the Gen- 
eral Conference who have urged that UNESCO follow the example of ILO 
in promulgating conventions to which member states could adhere.* Mean- 
while, UNESCO has addressed recommendations for action and requests 
for cooperation to member states in such profusion that smaller states have 
protested their inability to respond to the demands. In the first six months 
of 1949, 92 circular letters were dispatched to member states. 

On the other hand, UNESCO is looked upon by individuals and volun- 
tary organizations eager to promote international understanding as almost 
the only organ of the United Nations equipped to bring peoples into com- 
munication with peoples. Of the appropriation of $8,000,000 voted for 
1950 by the fourth session of the General Conference, over $500,000 is ear- 
marked for grants to or contracts with nongovernmental organizations to 
further activities in support of UNESCO’s program, another $350,000 is for 


2See The Programme of Unesco in 1948, 3 Two sessions of the General Conference have 
document 2C/3, p. 22, also the Report of the debated proposed rules for the promulgation of 
Director General . . . for 1947, document 2C/4, conventions, but no satisfactory procedure has 
p. 15. yet been adopted. One convention has been 


promulgated, by the third session. 
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der- ts for reconstruction, destined for schools, laboratories, libraries, etc., 
The | ad for fellowships. When the Director General invites experts to consult 
or to participate in meetings, it is natural for him to approach outstanding 


aa individuals, often the advanced thinkers in their field, not always high 

riests in their professional hierarchy. Yet member governments, without 
rter seeking to dictate, ask to be consulted to assure that those of their nationals 
ded  whoare invited are personae gratae. From the days of the London Confer- 
>of ence, there have been those within and without the secretariat who have 
vel- looked on UNESCO more as a university than as an international public 


a . A inal difference in view concerning purpose may be cited. Against the 
tri- wide array of undertakings intended to contribute to peace and security, 
ing there are those who maintain that UNESCO’s chief task is to promote un- 

derstanding of the United Nations, on the ground that if the United Na- 


a tions fails, other efforts are fruitless. This view is heard at Lake Success 
iste and at the General Conference of UNESCO; it has recently been expressed 
al. by the managing editor of Foreign Affairs.‘ 
zed II 
t is The structure of the organization creates difficulties for developing a 
by coherent, coordinated work-plan, largely through diffusion of responsibil- 
ffi- ity under the constitution. It is, of course, the General Conference that 
m- must give final approval to the program and appropriate the money to exe- 
ed —_ cute it. Yet three successive sessions of the General Conference adjourned 
n- without providing the Director General adequate authorization for a plan 
0 of work for the ensuing year, leaving it to the Executive Board to reconcile 
n- its resolutions with the sums appropriated. In 1947 it was late April before 
sts the apportionment of funds to specific undertakings was finally deter- 
ve mined; in 1948 and 1949 it was late February. 
hs The General Conference, under the Charter, is “to take decisions on pro- 
grams drawn up by the Executive Board.” The Board is further charged 
n- ‘to propose its agenda and program of work.” Both members of the Board 
st and delegates to the Conference have at times expressed dissatisfaction 
n- with the way in which the Board has executed this responsibility. 
or The Director General is described in the Charter as “the chief adminis- 
r- _ trative officer” of the organization. American readers should bear in mind 
fo the much more limited meaning of this phrase in British usage. Yet the 
or report of the Program Commission adopted at the first session of the Gen- 


~ eral Conference construed the action of the Conference as 


saying in effect that the Director General will be well advised, in its 


4 Byron Dexter, ““Yardstick for UNESCO,” Foreign Affairs, Vol. 28, No. 1 (October 1949), p. 56. 
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opinion, to frame his program around the projects here presented. We 


wish, however, to be clearly understood to state that the Director Gen. | 


eral as the responsible officer of the Organization must in the last an. 
alysis make the selection and produce the program.° 

Undoubtedly, in adopting this statement (drafted by an American) the 
General Conference did not intend to fly in the face of the constitution and 
was merely stating dramatically the reality that it would be the Director 
General who would have to “select” the proposals to be “drawn up” by the 
Executive Board — in short, give them coherence. But the first session of 
the General Conference also adopted a regulation that diffused responsi- 
bility for formulation of the plan of work: Financial Regulation 5 requires 
the Director General to submit a budget, to be circulated in advance of the 
session of the General Conference with comments by the Finance Commit. 
tee of the Executive Board. 

It is the very definition of a budget, in sound administration, that it is 
the translation into dollar amounts of a plan of work. Financial Regulation 
5 could be effective only if the General Conference were first to approve 
the Executive Board’s program proposals and then to pass upon the “chief 
administrative officer’s” estimates of the cost of executing them. In fact, 
delegations have come to each session of the General Conference with in- 
structions about maximum appropriations and have felt it a waste of time 
to debate program items until some agreement was reached upon a budget 
“ceiling” or “target,” arrived at by trading and compromise, not by costing 
the plan of work. 

The same difficulty has faced the Executive Board and its Program Com- 
mittee in considering program proposals: they have felt impelled to advise 
the Director General on the total sum at which his budget estimates should 
aim, and in doing so they have seen the shadow of national treasury men 
across the table. This attitude is understandable since the Executive Board 
in 1949 included three foreign service officers and eight officers of other 
national ministries (Education, etc.) among its eighteen members. At the 
sixteenth session of the Board, in June 1949, Jaime Torres Bodet, the new 
Director General, presented a plan of work for 1950 estimated to cost about 
fifteen per cent more than the appropriation for 1949. Several members 
asserted that their governments would not support such an increase. The 
Director General reminded them of their constitutional obligation to exer- 
cise their powers “on behalf of the Conference as a whole and not as repre- 
sentatives of their respective governments” before he obtained approval of 
his proposals. 

Sefior Torres Bodet brought to his first appearance before the General 
Conference experience as the Minister of Foreign Affairs and Minister of 


5 Document UNESCO/C/23/46(rev.), December 1946. 
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Education of his country. His role at the recent fourth session of the Gen- 
eral Conference has been characterized by several participants as that of a 
Prime Minister defending his proposals before a parliament. This position 
dismayed some delegates as unconstitutional, but other observers saw the 
Director General’s action as a politically realistic attempt to overcome the 
constitutional diffusion of responsibility for proposing the organization’s 

lan of work. Should there be an amendment to the Constitution, which 
would make both program and budget proposals his, to be presented to 
the General Conference with the comments of the Executive Board? 

A Temporary Committee of the Executive Board to consider the status 
and responsibilities of the Board, which met many times in 1948, equally 
aware of the difficulty, considered a proposal that the Executive Board 
should frame the budget as well as the program. It reported to the third 
session of the General Conference “that no change in this respect in the 
existing financial regulations is called for at present.”* At its instance, the 
General Conference amended Financial Regulation 5 to provide that the 
full Board, rather than its Finance Committee, should be responsible for 
commenting on the Director General's estimates. 


Ill 


The development of a coherent and coordinated plan of work was inevi- 
tably influenced by the strategy of the first Director General, who had also 
served (after the first few months) as Secretary General of the Preparatory 
Commission. Dr. Julian S. Huxley, F.R.S., was a man who could truly say 
with Terence’s hero, “humani nil a me alienum puto.” There was no prov- 
ince of education, science or culture in which he was not at home. Ideas 
excited him and he communicated that excitement to his colleagues. It may 
be questioned whether under the direction of a man of different tempera- 
ment the Preparatory Commission would have proposed 147 projects in its 
working paper for the first session of the General Conference. 

Furthermore, the Director General believed that “a considerable propor- 
tion of the population of the world is made up of people with professional 
or special interests”? and that “these will inevitably provide the shock 
troops in UNESCO's army, and our programme must include projects in 
which all of them are interested.”* American political scientists will recog- 
nize the reference to the influence of “pressure groups”; they may question 
the application of the concept to archivists, museum directors and archeol- 
ogists rather than to labor, farmers or even the classroom teachers of the 
world. 

6 Document 3C/10 rev. 8 Report of the Director General . . . for 1948, 


7 Report of the Director General . . . for 1947, document 3C/3, p. 25. 
ent 2C/4, p. 16. 
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Dr. Huxley spoke also of “capturing terrain for international cooperation 
. in all the fields of our competence.” In this he is known to have been 


' 


influenced by the initial strategy of Albert Thomas in planting the flag of 


ILO on many strands, even though he might be unable to occupy them for 
lack of resources. There was this difference, however: Thomas was content 
with one symbolic act to betoken ILO’s concern with say, women in indus- 
try, until such time as he was prepared to enter the field in force. Instead 
of concentrating on a campaign to promote public libraries as centers of 
popular education, or a most useful book coupon scheme, UNESCO also 
undertook immediately to set in motion a European Union Catalog (which 
fell of its own weight), committees of experts on documentation, a biblio- 
graphic survey, an international council of archivists. It would not have 
been necessary to reduce UNESCO’s activities to three or four — an ex- 
treme view which the Director General repudiated in his valedictory re- 
port — to serve the strategy that the Director General had in mind and still 
to have brought the program within more manageable scope. 

The forces thus set into motion during the first two years are not quickly 
or easily reversed. UNESCO has fostered new international nongovern- 
mental organizations or strengthened those weakened by the war, to pro- 
mote international collaboration in many disciplines, ranging from African 
studies and Byzantine art to standardization of zoological nomenclature, 
comparative law and public administration. It will be a long time before 
some of these organizations can count on self-support from among their 
own constituents; it will be difficult for UNESCO to withdraw its aid sum- 
marily. Steps to promote world understanding of cultures of the Middle 
East give rise to requests for similar services in Latin America. Simplifica- 
tion, concentration, coordination of work will take time. 

Another question that has affected UNESCO’s plan of work for “promot- 
ing collaboration among the nations” has been: Collaboration among 
whom? Dr. Huxley, as Secretary General of the Preparatory Commission, 
attempted to state a philosophy for UNESCO. Its task was “to help the 
emergence of a single world culture.” He recognized that “for the moment, 
two opposing philosophies of life confront each other from the West and 
from the East” (“the American versus the Russian way of life”); but he be- 
lieved, and sought to demonstrate, that they could be reconciled “along the 
lines of some such evolutionary humanism” as he sketched in a small pam- 
phlet.* This pamphlet was circulated at the first session of the General Con- 
ference with an inserted slip stating that the Executive Committee of the 
Preparatory Commission had given instructions “that this Essay by the 
Executive Secretary should be published in the form of a separate signed 


9 Julian Huxley, UNESCO, Its Purpose and Its Philosophy, document UNESCO/C/6, September 15, 
1946. 
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document, as a statement of his personal attitude. It is in no way an official 
expression of the views of the Preparatory Commission.” It was not ac- 
cepted by the General Conference, either; and in time Dr. Huxley himself 
came to see that “efforts to draw up such theoretical principles . . . might 
be actively harmful, for attempts at precise formulation would almost cer- 
tainly provoke exacerbating conflicts of ideology.”*° Indeed, he came also 
to see that in promoting the advance of world civilization, UNESCO would 
have to recognize diversity of cultures and seek to concentrate on specific 
projects upon which representatives of these diverse cultures could co- 
operate. 

It was the high hope of the first Director General that the Soviet govern- 
ment could be persuaded to join UNESCO and he took many steps toward 
keeping the door open to it. For example, he solicited contributions from 
the USSR explaining its excellent work in bringing literacy to tribes with- 
out alphabets; and in extending UNESCO’s program to Germany, he (and 
his successor) tried many times to enlist the cooperation of the Commander 
of the Soviet Zone, although without avail. 

At times it would be remembered — and at times it would momentarily 
be forgotten — that east and west had much larger meanings: that the cul- 
tures crying for better mutual understanding across greater chasms of ig- 
norance were those of the Orient and the Occident. Thus, if a great classic 
of the Buddhist or Mohammedan world were translated into any one west- 
ern language by UNESCO’s influence, its further translation into other 
western tongues could be left to normal channels of the book trade. It was 
the role of UNESCO’s Field Science Cooperation Office in China to bring 
Chinese contributions to the attention of western scientists, too. 

The absence of the Soviets from UNESCO's councils and the compara- 
tively small representation of the Oriental cultures created a difficulty for 
UNESCO: there was the danger, at this juncture in history, that with the 
best will in the world, UNESCO would appear to be an agency of “Ameri- 
can cultural imperialism.” Against this there operated the force already 
mentioned — of the French looking to UNESCO as a means of maintaining 
the long preeminence of their Gallic culture. The difficulty of deciding the 
question, Understanding among whom? inevitably affected the coherence 
and unity of UNESCO’s work-plan. 


IV 


In the formulation of a coherent and coordinated work-plan within the 
secretariat, the Director General faced several difficulties. Many of his 
senior staff, selected for high professional competence, had had no previous 


10 Report of the Director General . . . for 1947, document 2C/4, p. 11. 
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experience in a multipurpose public agency. They were not accustomed to | 


look to legislative authorizations as the limits of their freedom of action, 
Some of them were slow to learn institutional loyalty. They could, for ex- 
ample, draft a working paper for the General Conference appealing for a 
larger appropriation for their projects than the Director General had pro- 
posed in his budget estimates. Indeed, the head of one of the most impor- 
tant departments once justified an action directly counter to the expressed 
decision of the Director General by asserting a higher loyalty to his disci- 
pline. 

After much thought, it had been decided to organize the secretariat by 
subject-matter departments. While this choice had operating advantages, 
it meant that a call for proposals to be included in the work plan for the 
following year tended to yield strictly departmental replies, with few in- 
terdisciplinary projects. In the rush of the first working year, it proved im- 
possible to assure in advance a conscious balance or proportion of projects; 
the work-plan proposed for the second year was, therefore, an agglomera- 
tion. In 1948, a step was taken to overcome this difficulty: in issuing the 
call, the Deputy (Acting) Director General stated the percentage of the 
total budget within which each department was to cast its proposals. The 
distribution reflected conscious redirection of effort and fresh emphasis. 
This step toward balance was naturally not well received by the depart- 
ments that suffered a comparative reduction. 

The British Director General and his American Deputy (Walter H. C. 
Laves) in the course of two years evolved coordinative mechanisms famil- 
iar in their national administrations. These included a Program Policy 
Council through which senior department heads could participate in pro- 
gram formulation; and a smaller Program Review Committee through 
which the Director General, his Deputy and the Assistant Directors Gen- 
eral could coordinate the multifarious proposals and activities with the aid 
of their staff advisers such as the Budget Officer and the Information Off- 
cer. An Executive Officer in the entourage of the Director General served 
as secretary of these committees, assured adequate documentation for their 
consideration, and minuted the Director General's decisions to those af- 
fected. 

These devices undoubtedly helped the Director General, but they did 
not develop a sense of group responsibility; Assistant Directors General re- 
mained department heads in their approach. Other operating staff, con- 
cerned with their subject-matter, complained to fellow specialists or fel- 
low nationals on the Executive Board or among delegates at the General 
Conference in frustration against “coordination” and American administra- 


tive gadgetry. There were full-dress attacks at both the second and third 
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name of more freedom for operating departments. 

The second Director General brought wholly different work patterns 
from his experience as head of a foreign office and from his interesting com- 
bination of French and Latin-American cultural background. Formal con- 
sultative mechanisms were replaced by the type of cabinet familiar in a 
French Ministry. It is too early to say whether this pattern will facilitate 

program coordination to the greater satisfaction of the operating staff; un- 
ihe circumstances conditioned the preparations for the fourth session of 
the General Conference, which followed the third session by only nine 
months and which, it was generally understood, would consider minimum 


changes in program. 
V 


The Executive Board has necessarily been thrown into the position of 
reviewing proposals from the secretariat. Its most effective contribution 
during the first two years was political wisdom to indicate what the Gen- 
eral Conference would be unlikely to accept, or to hammer out issues on 
which there were political differences among member states. The second 
Director General may be expected to supply more of his own political 
understanding. The Board has, in the first few years at least, been slow to 
develop corporate thinking. When the Director General has proposed the 
elimination of a project from the program in his desire to reduce it to man- 
ageable proportions, some member of the Board has stressed its ultimate 
significance, either to a group in his country or to the field of his own pro- 
fessional interest; and the decision has been to defer, to give low priority, 
but to retain. 

In meetings with surcharged agenda, involving difficult questions of ex- 
ternal relations, finance and personnel, the Board has been unable to make 
decisions about a program of more than 100 projects and has perforce en- 
trusted final action to a committee. It has discussed broad questions like 
the phrases to be used to describe the main central themes of UNESCO's 
action — questions important to its members because it is they who must 
gain acceptance for UNESCO before parliaments and public opinion at 
home. 

The Board was criticized at the second session of the General Confer- 
ence for its failure to give leadership. On that occasion, the Board did not 
even move the adoption of what was constitutionally its program: it of- 


fered it as an agenda for discussion. On one important issue, UNESCO's 
_ Tesponsibility for organizing the International Institute of the Hylean Ama- 


| 
| 


zon, the Board permitted two contradictory proposals to go before the 
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Conference, one from the Colombian delegation, one from the Directo; | 


General, with no statement of its own position. 
At the third session of the General Conference, the Board was more ef. 
fective in support of its program. It not only defended it, but interpreted 


to the Conference whether new proposals from delegations were consonant | 


with it, or would impede it. It was not yet organized to give the Budget 
Subcommission of the Conference the benefit of its deliberations through 
the year on the matters before the subcommission, although the subcom. 
mission sought that help. 

It may be hoped that the Board will find its most effective role in work. 
ing with a Director General in whose political sagacity it has confidence, 
It will then be able to abate its concern with detail, with which it over. 
whelmed itself at the beginning — but this change in pattern of action wil] 
require leadership from the Chairman of the Board as well as the Director 
General. 


VI 


The General Conference has devoted the first days of each session toa 


debate on the Director General’s report in which delegation after delega- 
tion has stressed the need, not only for economy, but for concentration of 
effort. Each delegation has picked different projects as examples of proper 
subjects for concentration. A wise head of delegation at the second session 
said that it would take ten years to develop the kinds of delegations that 
could take a synoptic view and strive for a coherent plan of work. Heads 
of national museums, libraries or scientific institutes are not always states- 
men of international cooperation; treasury or foreign office representatives 
are not always statesmen of intellectual cooperation. There is also the 
factor of lack of continuity from session to session: if the head of the na- 
tional library has made a trip to Mexico City, the head of the national mv- 
seum, who has worked valiantly for UNESCO at home, will be rewarded 
by a trip to Beirut or Paris. 

The General Conference is still in search of solutions to its two major 
difficulties in dealing with the work-plan. One is to assure the synoptic 
view, the consideration in plenary session of all elements in a perspective of 
balance and proportion. The first session was in effect a simultaneous meet- 
ing of six sets of specialists in subject-matter subcommissions, whose pro- 
posals would undoubtedly have cost over $10,000,000 to carry out. At the 
Director General's instance, the Executive Board proposed to the second 
session that the program be considered in plenary session and that special- 
ist meet in “working parties” with their peers in the secretariat for pro- 
fessional consideration of the work-plan, free of the necessity to adopt 
resolutions. This type of panel dicussion proved congenial only to Anglo- 
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| Americans: other nationals rebelled against the impotence of discussion 


without resolution and in mid-conference forced a reversion to the pattern 
of program subcommissions. The third session achieved a better relation- 
ship, but found that only a handful of the 100 projects could be discussed 
at all. 

The other difficulty is one that other specialized agencies of the United 
Nations have not solved either: how to relate consideration of the program 
and the budget so as to avoid having the significant decisions made in a 
select budget subcommission which does not adequately represent the 
interests of all the member states. In UNESCO the budget subcommission 
has tended to become a place where the larger contributors trade out the 
items for which they are willing to pay. Perhaps in a system of one-country 
one-vote, this has its justification, as one notes the increase, even in a cul- 
tural organization, of regional bloc-voting in the plenary sessions. 


VII 


From the time when the Preparatory Commission submitted document 
51, with its 147 suggested projects, to the time of the fourth session of the 
General Conference, the need has been recognized for criteria to aid in se- 
lection and in determining priorities. At one of its early plenary sessions, 
the Program Commission of the first session adopted seven criteria:** Does 
the project contribute to peace and security? Do the separate projects form 
a coherent total program? Is the project financially feasible? Is staff avail- 
able? Is it the best way to achieve the desired result? Should it be under- 
taken now or deferred? “Are the projects few enough in number and im- 
portant enough to form a practical and challenging program?” 

Unfortunately, the Preparatory Commission had not set up a Budget 
Bureau, so that no one had translated the proposals into budgetary work- 
plans, and the third and fourth questions could therefore not be answered. 
The first session had no mechanism for coordinating the work of the Bud- 
get Commission with that of the six almost autonomous Program Subcom- 
missions so that the second question could not be answered. As has been 
pointed out, it fell to the Executive Board and the Director General to rec- 
oncile $6,000,000 of appropriation with (probably) $10,000,000 of projects. 
In that process neither the Board nor the Director General had these cri- 
teria before them.’? 

When the program for 1947 was finally adopted by the Executive Board 
in April 1947, the Director General found it necessary to establish priorities 
in releasing funds for prosecution of work. For example, where should the 


11 Document UNESCO/C/Prog./Plen/2, No- ecutive Board, recalled them to the second ses- 
vember 26, 1946. sion of the General Conference. Document 2C/ 


12The head of the Australian delegation, 131, vol. I, p. 87. 
chairman of the Finance Committee of the Ex- 
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small personnel office concentrate its recruiting efforts? In consulting with 
heads of departments, he asked such questions as these: What part of the 
undertaking can be realized in 1947? What is its “multiplier” factor in jn. 
ducing supporting investment by governments or private organizations? 
(A question that American foundations have long learned to ask.) It is 
“UNESCO-wide”: will it demonstrate the coordinated action of many de- 
partments? Is the resolution of the General Conference clear enough as a 
mandate for action, or does it need further study and analysis? Is the under. 
taking clearly within the sole province of UNESCO for action — or must 
there be clearance elsewhere, or can it be referred elsewhere? Is there al- 
ready work in process that must be continued to avoid waste? These ques. 
tions helped in deciding where to concentrate effort among the hundred or 
more approved projects. 

To guide the formulation of the program for 1949, the Deputy (Acting) 
Director General offered another set of criteria. Undertakings proposed 
should be “vital to the world of 1949”; they should “prove to friends and 
critics that UNESCO is not a luxury, but a necessity.” Special attention 
should be given to projects involving collaboration with the United Nations 
or other specialized agencies, to show the world that the United Nations 
network could act in unison. Departments were asked to include only 
undertakings upon which real accomplishment could be shown in 1949, to 
concentrate upon fewer items, and to eliminate items upon which available 
resources would permit only “token” action. 

In one of his first public statements — before a national conference on 
UNESCO sponsored by the United States National Commission in Cleve- 
land in April 1949 — the new Director General offered three yardsticks for 
action: 1) Will the project promote the welfare of the masses? (UNESCO, 
he said, cannot be “an assembly of mandarins.”) 2) Will it enlist the cooper- 
ation of intellectual leaders everywhere to work for humanity? (If it can be 
done without the help of educators, scientists and scholars, let it be done 
elsewhere.) 3) Will it produce tangible results quickly? These were but 
slightly reformulated in his report to the fourth session of the General Con- 
ference; the first was restated: What is the project’s “practical value as re- 
gards raising the standard of living of the ordinary people?”** One can see 
here the influence of Sefior Torres Bodet’s experience as Mexican Minister 
of Education in launching the famous campaign against illiteracy with the 
slogan, “one teach one.” 

The attempts to formulate criteria will doubtless continue and skill in 
their application to specific projects will increase. The search for accept- 
able criteria has certainly affected the establishment of a coherent, bal- 
anced plan of work. 


18 Report of the Director General . . for 1949, document 4C/3 (1), p. 3. 
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Vill 


In the first years of UNESCO the cycle of planning has not been fitted to 
the work rhythm of the organization. The first three months of 1947 were 
t in adjusting $10,000,000 of program resolutions adopted by the first 
gssion of the General Conference to the $6,000,000 it appropriated. When, 
in late April, the departments at last felt free to begin work, the Director 
General’s staff was forced immediately to bedevil them into formulating 
proposals for the 1948 program, which must be adopted by the Executive 
Board in July, and dispatched to member states in September for the sec- 
ond session of the General Conference in November. Nothing accom- 
plished after September 1947 could even be reported adequately to the 
Conference to guide it in considering the next year’s authorizations. 

In 1948, the clear signal came in February, but again the next year’s 
work-plan had to be formulated after only three months’ experience; and 
decisions at Beirut in November had to be based upon an appraisal of six 
months’ action. Nineteen forty-nine presented a nightmare: in order to 
move to a cycle of spring sessions of the Conference, in accordance with 
the desires of the United Nations (and to permit adequate advance prepar- 
ation for the next year’s work) the fourth session was held in September 
1949 — the fifth session is to be held in May 1950. Departments were there- 
fore called upon to formulate proposals for 1951 before the General Con- 
ference had established the plan of work for 1950. The only relieving cir- 
cumstance was the general understanding that there would be a standstill 
on program changes at the fourth session, to give the new Director General 
time to make a full-dress presentation of his plan of action at Florence in 
1950. 

The debilitating effect upon the progress of work of this constant refor- 
mulation is obvious. Perhaps less obvious is the consequent inability of the 
Director General to give specialists in departments assurance that their 
services will be needed for any reasonable length of time. Reformulation 
should become less drastic as the organization settles into an agreed long- 
term program, but the deflection of energy from program prosecution will 
be serious so long as action must be timed for an annual review and docu- 
mentation must be prepared for an annual session of the General Confer- 
ence. At present the conduct of the General Conference is of itself one of 
the major enterprises of the organization’s work year. 

And yet, until there is agreement upon a long-term program, parliaments 
of member states meeting annually may well be reluctant to make com- 
mitments for two years, even with the Executive Board as the agent of the 
General Conference “responsible for the execution of the program adopted 
by the Conference” under the Constitution. 
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IX 
In 1947 the General Conference adopted a “Program of UNESCO iy 


1948.” In 1948 it adopted a “Program of UNESCO,” offered as the begin. , 


ning of a long-term plan of work. In 1949, for the reasons stated, it adopted 
a “Program of UNESCO for 1950” but instructed the Director General and 
the Executive Board to present to its next session a statement that would 
distinguish clearly between the long-term program and the more transient 
activities. By that time a Director General with extensive experience ip 
international action should be in command of his task and should have ap- 
praised his resources so as to propound a more coherent and coordinated 
scheme of long-term action. By that time the centrifugal pulls within the 
Secretariat should be substantially lessened. By that time, the Executive 
Board may have moved further toward corporate thinking “on behalf of 
the Conference as a whole and not as representatives of their respective 
governments.” 

It is doubtful whether by May 1950 the fifty member states will have ar- 
rived at a consensus on what they want UNESCO to accomplish for them 
so that their delegates can agree upon a coherent, coordinated, long-term 
plan of work. One can hope, however, for an increasin gly clear understand- 
ing of the centrifugal forces pulling against such coordination, on the 
theory that what we understand, we can deal with more effectively. Self- 
restraint is possible only by self-conscious persons. It is also a sign of ma- 


turity, and full maturity is hard to ask of an organization only four years 
old. f 
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WORLD HEALTH AND WORLD POLITICS 


CHARLES E. ALLEN 


The nations of the modern world community have been working to- 
gether on international health problems for a century and a half. They 
hove collaborated because they have realized that disease does not respect 
national boundaries. In doing so, these states have learned that their self- 
interests are best served by world-wide collective action to eradicate com- 
municable disease and to promote positive health conditions everywhere. 

International health collaboration became necessary as the result of the 
increased volume, range and speed of trade and travel. Early in the nine- 
teenth century, many European governments invoked quarantine measures 
at their home ports as a protection against ship-borne cholera and plague 
epidemics from the East. However, such unilateral measures soon proved 
so inefficient and detrimental to commerce that the major European nations 
were forced to work together to solve their mutual health problems within 
the framework of expanding trade relations. 

These states found it necessary to cooperate in a two-fold manner: by 
establishing collective sanitary councils at strategic points on the shipping 
routes from the East, and by periodic general conferences for the formula- 
tion of international sanitary regulations. The sanitary councils at Tangier 
and Alexandria were effective in instigating and supervising port quaran- 
tine and health measures, but the work of the Constantinople and Teheran 
councils was seriously hampered by Anglo-German rivalry in the Near 
East. These localized arrangements were not adequately supplemented by 
international sanitary regulations inasmuch as the eleven health confer- 
ences held between 1851 and 1903 produced only fragmentary and modest 
regulations without provision for their continued administration and en- 
forcement. 

Even so, it is significant that such rudimentary forms of international 
health collaboration as the sanitary council and the general conference pre- 
ceded the creation of public health services within nations and the dis- 
covery of the specific causes of disease. These latter developments, which 
took place during the last third of the nineteenth century, lent new impetus 
to the growth of international health collaboration. The gradual establish- 
ment of national health offices furthered the recognition of health as an 


Cartes E. ALLEN is a research assistant at the Hoover Institute and Library on War, 
Revolution and Peace, assisting Dr. C. Easton Rothwell in the preparation of a forth- 
coming book entitled International Organization and World Politics. This article, in 
expanded form, will serve as one of the case studies in this book. 
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important aspect of public welfare, and provided functional channels fo, 
the more effective formulation and implementation of international sapj. 
tary measures. The discoveries of the precise causes of disease by Pasteur 
and Koch, followed by rapid progress in bacteriology, provided the know. 
edge with which to attack disease at its source. 

These three main factors — transportation, national health services and 
medical knowledge — provided both the need and the means for effective 
international health work. The need for such work became steadily more 
acute during the latter part of the nineteenth century as faster ships re. 
duced travel time between continents below the incubation period of many 
communicable diseases, and made it imperative to suppress such disease 
at its source. Under these conditions, maximum national protection re. 
quired the development of effective public health services in all countries 
and the coordination of their activities through international institutions, 
Thus, the pressure of necessity, reinforced by advances in preventive and 
curative medicine and in domestic public health organization, finally per- 
suaded nations to move beyond the previous localized and ad hoc arrange- 
ments to the creation of permanent international health organizations. 

The first such organization emerged in the Western Hemisphere where 

the Pan-American Sanitary Bureau was established in 1902. Seven years 
later, the first universal health organization, the International Office of 
Public Health, was brought into existence. Since then, international efforts 
to improve world health have been carried forward almost entirely through 
regional and universal organizations. When the League of Nations was es- 
tablished, the promotion of world health was explicitly recognized as es- 
sential to universal well-being. This led to the creation of the League 
Health Organization, which was partially coordinated with both the In- 
ternational Office of Public Health and the Pan American Sanitary Bureau. 
Notwithstanding the positive accomplishments of these three agencies, 
their separate operations produced a confusion of jurisdiction and respon- 
sibility that made it necessary to bring all international health work under 
the aegis of a single world-wide organization. Consequently, in 1946 the 
nations agreed to establish the World Health Organization to supersede 
or integrate all existing international health agencies. 


Il 


Development of International Health Organizations 


In the course of development through forty years, international health 
organizations have been assigned greatly expanded functional responsibili- 
ties by the member states and have been granted moderate increases of au- 
thority. This growth of responsibility and authority has been, on the whole, 
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dual and progressive although sharp advances occurred with the crea- 
tion of new health organizations after the two world wars. 

The International Office of Public Health served initially as a clearing- 
house through which its member nations could exchange information 
about the presence and spread of disease. Its functional responsibilities in- 
creased rapidly as states employed the IOPH as the medium for formulat- 
ing recommendations for the revision and expansion of international sani- 
tary conventions, and for the study of many health factors not previously 
considered to be of international concern. However, the IOPH acquired 
only modest authority with which to carry out its responsibilities. Through 
the 1926 Sanitary Convention, 39 states accepted the compulsory reporting 
of cases of communicable disease to the IOPH. In the 1938 Convention cer- 
tain nations went further by agreeing to recognize the Permanent Com- 
mittee of the IOPH as the technical advisory board on all sanitary conven- 
tions, and by undertaking to consult the Committee immediately whenever 
difficulties arose concerning the 1938 Convention. Either because of indif- 
ference or fear of interference with national prerogatives, this provision 
was not accepted by enough states to become generally operative. Thus, 
the IOPH functioned until 1946 without acquiring any significant author- 
ity to facilitate its work. 

The general spirit of internationalism in the 1920's, coupled with the 
pioneer accomplishments of the IOPH, persuaded nations to assign to the 
League Health Organization broader responsibilities on “matters of inter- 
national concern for the prevention and control of disease.” The Health 
Organization’s activities ranged widely over the fields of medicine, sanita- 
tion, scientific coordination and medical education. It furthered the work 
initiated by the IOPH in many ways, including the development of a per- 
manent and effective epidemiological intelligence system which eventually 
covered areas with eighty percent of the world’s population. 

In addition, the Health Organization assumed responsibilities in many 
new fields, the most significant being, perhaps, its direct assistance to gov- 
ernments whose own health services were incapable of meeting difficult 
domestic disease problems. As a result of requests from Greece in 1928 and 
from China in 1929, the Health Organization assisted these governments in 
reorganizing their public health services. These activities marked the 
extension of international responsibility from quarantine to the strengthen- 
ing of undeveloped national health services as the means for attacking dis- 
ease within its country of origin. During its later years, the Health Organ- 
ization pioneered the application of preventive health measures to such 
related matters as nutrition, housing and even health insurance. 

The Health Organization assumed these broadened and diversified re- 
sponsibilities without a commensurate increase of powers. The Health Or- 
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ganization, as one of the League’s technical advisory bodies, could not take 
direct action without the approval of the League Council. Nevertheless, jt 
enjoyed considerable freedom of action because both the Council and the 


Assembly lacked the time and the specialized knowledge to supervise | 


health work closely. Even so, states reacted quickly whenever the Health 
Organization’s work touched on national sensitivities. In 1933 the British 
delegate in the Council criticized Health Organization studies on the most 
suitable methods for safeguarding public health in particular countries 
during the depression because his government considered such matters to 
be the exclusive responsibility of the nation concerned. And Japan com. 
plained, without effect, that the League’s considerable health assistance to 
China after 1937 exceeded the proper jurisdiction of that organization. 

An extraordinary advance in the evolution of international health insti- 
tutions was achieved in 1946 with the founding of the World Health Or. 
ganization, whose responsibilities and powers far exceed those of its pred- 
ecessors. The WHO Constitution represents the broadest and most liberal 
concept of international responsibility for health ever officially promul- 
gated. The progressive spirit of this Constitution finds expression in its 
positive definition of health as a “state of complete physical, mental, and 
social well-being” in a total world environment, rather than in the tradi- 
tionally negative sense of the mere absence of disease. 

Specifically, WHO is charged with responsibility for promoting: 1) ma- 
ternal and child health and welfare; 2) mental health; 3) improved nutri- 
tional, sanitary, recreational, economic, living and working conditions; and 
4) prevention of accidental injuries. WHO is also to study and report on 
improved administrative and social techniques affecting public health and 
medical care from preventive and curative points of view, including hospi- 
tal services and social security. Within this broad scope, WHO is concen- 
trating upon three critical diseases — malaria, tuberculosis and venereal 
disease — for which new control methods are available, as well as upon 
three general problems — maternal and child health, nutrition and environ- 
mental sanitation. Part of this program will involve an integrated attack 
on the major health problems of selected “demonstration” areas. WHO 
also has set up a $10 million supplemental budget for assisting underde- 
veloped areas to master their health problems as its part of an over-all 
United Nations program of technical assistance for the economic develop- 
ment of such areas. Moreover, WHO will initiate the first international 
action in the field of mental health by gathering data from three popula- 
tion groups: rural communities, industrial units and university students. 
In addition to all these programs, WHO has reactivated and extended the 
many services of its predecessor organizations, and has provided valuable 
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direct assistance to more than twenty countries, notably Greece, China 
and Egypt. 

Although WHO has no formal authority to bind its member nations, it 
has been granted considerably greater operational autonomy and quasi- 
legislative powers than its predecessors possessed. Its general policy- 
determining body, the World Health Assembly, is empowered to adopt 
conventions and agreements by two-thirds majority, and to adopt recom- 
mendations and technical regulations by a simple majority. The Health As- 
sembly was given such powers because the earlier methods for concluding 
sanitary conventions, which necessitated action through both the IOPH 
and ad hoc conferences, had proved cumbersome and ineffective. In ad- 
dition, ratifications of the five principal sanitary conventions concluded 
during the past 30 years had been so fragmentary that all states faced a 
bewildering variety of obligations toward others and many nations, includ- 
ing some in key locations on trade routes, remained bound only by obsolete 
conventions. In order to improve this chaotic situation, procedures for rati- 
fication are strengthened under the WHO Constitution to obtain the maxi- 
mum possible adherence to international health agreements. Each member 
nation is obligated either to accept or to reject new conventions within 
eighteen months after the date of their adoption by the Assembly. Techni- 
cal regulations, which are usually less controversial than conventions, 
automatically come into force for all members except those which declare 
their rejection within a stated period. Further, all members are required 
to report annually to WHO on the progress achieved in improving the 
health of their peoples, including the action they have taken in respect to 
international agreements. 

Viewed in retrospect, the growth of international health organizations 
that culminated in WHO is of two-fold significance. On the one hand, it 
provides tangible evidence that nations have found it mutually advanta- 
geous to extend their collaboration on world health in a systematic and 
regularized manner. This has led them to establish progressively stronger 
world organizations to deal with health problems and to vest in them 
increasingly broad responsibilities. On the other hand, this institutional 
development discloses that the member states have not granted to health 
organizations increased authority commensurate with their broadened re- 
sponsibilities. Notwithstanding their recognition that collective action is 
essential to combat and prevent disease, the nations of the world commun- 
ity have not been willing to yield enough power of decision to make any 
international health organization more than a purely collaborative agency. 
Consequently, these organizations have been seriously limited in their 
capacities to fulfill their assigned responsibilities. Since the nation state 
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has remained the critical center of decision, the effectiveness of interna. 
tional health organizations has depended upon the extent to which the 
member states have been able to act together to achieve common health 
objectives which they regard as important to their respective national inter. 
ests. In order to estimate the significance of international health organiza- 
tions, therefore, it is essential to examine how individual countries have re. 
garded these organizations and acted within them. 


Ill 
National Behavior in Health Organizations 


The attitudes of individual nations toward health organizations and their 
behavior within them are not only a test of the significance and effectiveness 
of such organizations. They are also a mirror of the forces of world politics 
which affect the field of health, and of the manner in which these forces in- 
fluence international health organizations. National attitudes and behavior 
can be estimated in terms of two major criteria: the extent and meaning of 
national participation in health organizations, including the willingness of 
member states to support these bodies financially; and the response of mem- 
ber nations on significant issues that have arisen within such organizations. 
These issues show what kinds of questions in the health field find common 
acceptance and what kinds evoke controversy based upon conflicts of na- 
tional interest. They also provide critical tests of the ability of health organi- 
zations to withstand divisive forces and to exert a cohesive influence in the 
world community. 

National Participation. Over the past century there has been a progres- 
sive growth in the number of nations that have participated in international 
conferences and organizations dealing with world health. This long-range 
trend, steady except for the interruptions of two world wars, can be meas- 
ured in terms of the growth from the twelve states which attended the first 
health conference in 1851 to the 66 nations which have joined the World 
Health Organization. Most of this increase in national participation has 
taken place during the forty years that have elapsed since the founding of 
the IOPH. 

In 1909, the International Office of Public Health began operations with 
eighteen members. By 1946 its membership had grown to a total of some 
forty-seven sovereign states and twenty-five dependencies. No comparable 
measurement can be made for the League Health Organization because its 
organs were composed of individual experts serving on behalf of the entire 
League membership, and of individuals drawn from the IOPH. However, 
the World Health Organization, with a clearly identifiable membership of 
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its own, has acheived the largest national participation in the history of 
health institutions. 

This growth has brought a corresponding extension of the geographic 
yea represented in health organizations. Even so, a high degree of univer- 
' glity has been attained only recently. Participation in health gatherings 

from 1851 until the 1930’s was predominantly European, and other states 

contiguous to Europe generally participated earlier and more continuously 
than those in more distant areas. The most indifferent states have been the 

Latin American Republics which placed primary reliance upon regional 

rather than universal health organizations until 1946, and subsequently re- 

sisted complete assimilation into the World Health Organization. 

The growth of national participation clearly indicates a vastly increased 
interest in international collaboration on health matters. At the same time, 
this participation has reflected some of the political and ideological forces 
at work in the world. These forces have affected national participation most 
strongly in the case of those states which have repudiated institutionalized 
health collaboration either by their refusal to join or by their withdrawal 
from health organizations. Sometimes repudiation has been motivated by 
comparatively minor elements such as the pique which apparently lay be- 
hind German and Austrian refusal to join the IOPH in the beginning be- 


' cause its headquarters were located in Paris rather than in Central Europe. 


More frequently, repudiation has resulted from major political and ideolog- 
ical cleavages in the world community. Such cleavages led to the with- 
drawal of the Axis Powers from the League and the consequent termination 
of their relations with its Health Committee; to the reluctance to bring 
Spain into WHO, a reflection of the general United Nations ban against 
granting the Franco Government membership in any of its agencies; and to 
the recent Soviet withdrawal from WHO. 

These examples demonstrate one way in which a broad willingness to 
work together for world health has been weakened by extraneous political 
factors, especially during periods of severe international tension. The total 
picture suggests, nevertheless, that the common will to deal with health on 
an international scale has been strong enough to resist and survive many of 
these tensions. It is significant that even those nations which eventually re- 
pudiated international health organizations had been willing to collaborate 
on health questions earlier and with more persistence than on other matters 
infested with greater political content. For instance, a German national 
was coopted to serve on the League Health Committee in 1921, five years 
before Germany became a member of the League. Despite its earlier pique, 
Germany joined the IOPH in 1928. Similarly, Russia’s initial membership 
in the IOPH, which had terminated with the Bolshevik Revolution, was 
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reucwed in 1926, eight years before Soviet participation in the League, 
Perhaps of more significance was Japan’s continued relationship with the 
League’s Health Committee until January 1939, six years after that 
country had decided to withdraw from the League’s political agencies, 
Even after terminating relations with the League’s central health body, 
Japan continued to supply epidemiological information to the Easter 
Bureau of the Health Organization. 

More important is the fact that the great majority of the nations of the 
world community have maintained uninterrupted membership in interna. 
tional health organizations. Although the political controversies that have 
arisen in health organizations have not affected vital interests of these 
states, their continued membership also indicates that most nations have 
been willing to compose their short-run differences in order to attain the 
long-run advantages of regularized collaboration on health matters. Thus, 
most of the dissentions arising from world politics have proved to be con- 
tainable within international health institutions. 

The influence of political forces within health organizations has been 
manifested, among other ways, through the prerogatives which various 
categories of states have enjoyed in these organizations. The great powers 
of every period have received de facto permanent representation on im- 
portant committees, although efforts to formalize this practice have been 
thwarted on the ground that all states have an equal interest in world 
health. Until recently, non-self-governing territories have had no direct 
representation, inasmuch as the administering nations were regarded as 
the sole spokesmen for their native subjects. The category of “associate 
membership” in WHO was created for such territories, despite opposition 
from the colonial powers, as a result of pressure from newly emergent 
states and from other nations which believed that native peoples should 
be allowed to speak for themselves on their own health problems. 

The significance of national participation is further disclosed by the ob- 
ligations which member states have been willing to assume toward the 
financial support of health organizations. Although these nations have 
increased the amount of their contributions, particularly in recent years, 
financing has not kept pace with the more rapid extension of functional 
responsibilities which they have assigned to health bodies. In other words, 
the member nations have been unwilling to pay for the effective execution 
of more than a portion of the work they have thrust upon the organiza- 

tions. This deficiency was most serious in the League Health Organiza- 
tion, whose stabilized budget of one million Swiss francs (approximately 
$190,000) was so inadequate that an important part of its work could not 
have been undertaken without generous grants of nearly $145,000 an- 
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"ually by the Rockefeller Foundation. WHO has been much better en- 


jowed than its predecessors. Its 1949 budget of $5 million and 1950 bud- 
et of $7.5 million make possible a much broader and more effective world 


health program than in the past. Even these budgets, however, are gen- 


eally recognized as inadequate to the maximum performance of WHO's 
essential functions. 

This general unwillingness of member states to provide adequate funds 
health organizations has assumed damaging proportions in the case of 
the wealthy nations which bear the major burden of financial support and 
therefore exert a critical influence on organization budgets. The largest 
ontributors — United Kingdom in the League and the United States in 
WHO — have not been willing to take the lead in providing either organ- 
ization with enough money to do the work expected of it. For example, 
the maximum annual United States contribution to WHO for the indefi- 
tite future has been fixed by the Congress at $1,920,000, which just meets 
the American quota contribution for 1949. The United States objected un- 
successfully to the increased 1950 budget of $7.5 million, which cannot 
be met unless some way is found for circumventing the restriction imposed 
by the Congress. Far from recognizing this need, however, the United 
States sought a 25 per cent reduction in its quota of 39.89 per cent of the 
total WHO budget. Although other members have opposed such reduc- 
tion, the 1949 Health Assembly scaled down the United States contribu- 
tion to 36 per cent with provision for its further reduction to 33 1/3 per 
cent as world economieconditions permit. 

In summary, it may be said that national participation in international 
health organizations has increased through forty years until it verges upon 
universality. With this broadened representation from among the states of 
the world community there has developed a common desire to deal with 
an ever-wider range of health activities. The common will or consensus to 
carry out this desire has, on the other hand, been seriously limited in two 
directions. In the first place, the member states have thus far been unwill- 
ing to transfer to the organizations sufficient authority or enough funds 
to enable them to carry out their growing functions. And in the second 
place, some states have been willing to put political or ideological consid- 
erations above concern for health in deciding the question of their own 
membership or that of other political units. Despite these limitations, the 
common will to meet world health problems has become strong enough to 
withstand and even to modify at times some of the forces of world poli- 
tics. Further tests of this interaction will be found in a more thorough 
examination of the response of member nations on critical issues within 
international health organizations. 
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Issues of World Politics. The international health organizations tha 
preceded WHO may have been somewhat less affected by issues originat. 
ing from the general pattern of world politics. The comparatively shel. 
tered existence of the IOPH and the League Health Organization was 
largely due to the non-political character of their work which seldom ey. 
tended beyond purely technical health matters. However, the broadened 
concept of world health which WHO has adopted, and the increased 
range and capacities of that Organization have projected world health 
into the arena of world politics at a number of points. The resulting issues 
which have arisen within WHO and within previous health organizations 
will, for convenience, be treated as issues involving primarily organiza. 
tional, economic and ideological factors. 

Organizational Issues. The most important organizational issues have 
arisen in connection with long-standing efforts to bring all international 
health work within a single universal institution. Such efforts were 
thwarted in the early 1920's by the United States, which refused to permit 
the IOPH to become the League of Nations’ health agency because such 
a move would have brought the United States into formal relationship 
with the League. The changed American attitude toward international 
organization, coupled with greater need for unified world health work, 
brought general agreement at the International Health Conference of 
1946 for the integration of all existing organizations with WHO. Provi- 
sions for the dissolution of the two previous universal organizations, the 
IOPH and the League Health Organization, were quickly formulated. 
However, serious difficulties arose over the role of regional organizations 
within the WHO system. The most significant issue concerned the future 
status of the 44-year old Pan American Sanitary Organization, whose 
member nations generally opposed its subordination to WHO. This oppo- 
sition reflected the same intense regional loyalty of the Latin American 
states which previously had complicated the problem of inter-relating the 
inter-American system with the United Nations system on political and 

security matters. 

At the Health Conference, the United States, the Latin American Re- 
publics and the Arab states (who had just formed their own regional health 
bureau) favored a loose federal relationship in which such regional organ- 
izations as the PASO would exercise considerable operational autonomy. 
Other states pressed for a degree of centralization that would give WHO 
clear authority over regional health agencies, and the Soviet bloc even 
urged the complete absorption of such agencies into WHO. These diver- 
gent views were finally accommodated within a broadly-worded compro- 
mise which provided for the integration of regional agencies, such as the 
PASO, with WHO as soon as practicable (Article 54 of the WHO Consti- 
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tution). Integration in this sense was understood to mean that the regional 
branches of WHO would be subject to the general authority of the central 
organization while retaining considerable freedom of action on exclusively 
regional health matters. 

Subsequent negotiations between WHO and PASO authorities disclosed 
that most of the Latin American states were unwilling to effectuate any 
such integration. The Health Declaration of Havana in October 1946, 
strongly implied that the Latin American states should withhold their rati- 
fications to the WHO Constitution until assured of a substantial measure 
of independence for their regional organization. This attitude evoked 
sharp criticism from many nations, particularly the United States which 
reafirmed its full support of Article 54 and emphasized its intention to 
work vigorously for the unqualified acceptance of that integration formula. 
Nevertheless, in the 20-month period which elapsed between the signing 
of the Constitution and its entry into force in April 1948, only two of the 
20 Latin American Republics (Haiti and Mexico) had ratified. This ex- 
tremely low ratio of acceptances suggests that many Latin American states 
retained their traditional conviction about the superior advantages of re- 
gional over universal health organization, and it may indicate that ratifica- 
tions were withheld in hopes of forcing more favorable terms for the PASO 
as the price of Latin American participation in WHO. 

Nevertheless, most other nations continued to insist strongly upon a 
meaningful degree of PASO integration with WHO. Such insistence, 
coupled with patient and skillful negotiation, finally produced an initial 
working agreement between WHO and PASO in October 1948. This 
agreement, which became effective in May 1949 after the fourteenth PASO 
member ratified the WHO Constitution, represents a considerable re- 
treat by the Latin American bloc. It requires that the PASO function as a 
regional office in conformity with the policies and procedures established 
by WHO. The progress thus made toward final integration has been most 
encouraging. 

Economic Issues. International health organizations have been affected 
by very few issues of a clearly economic character, as distinguished from 
the previously discussed matter of financial support. One of these distinc- 
tive economic issues arose during the formulation of the WHO Constitu- 
tion. The United States had proposed that the Health Assembly be em- 
powered to adopt regulations to prevent member states from importing 
biologic, pharmaceutical and similar products which did not conform to 
standards established by the Assembly. However, the Soviet Union and 
certain Latin American countries argued that this provision would serve 
to protect the few highly industrialized states to the disadvantage of the 
many nations with infant drug industries. Because these objections might 
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have increased the simple majority requirement for adoption of technical 
regulations, the United States proposal was withdrawn. 

Ideological Issues. The most numerous and most serious issues of world 
politics affecting health organizations have been those of an essentially 
ideological character. These issues have varied greatly in potency, ranging 
from mild and easily resolvable differences to irreconcilable conflicts be. 
tween widely divergent ideological beliefs. 

The most significant ideological issue of the League period arose in 1932 
over a Health Committee report on maternal welfare and infant hygiene, 
This report was sharply criticized in the League Assembly for its recom. 
mendation that contraceptives be used to prevent pregnancy in such cases 
of ill-health as tuberculosis and diseases of the kidney and heart. A num- 
ber of nations, particularly those with strong Catholic populations, insisted 
that the report be revised because it offended religious beliefs and moral 
and legal principles. The report was subsequently modified. 

A somewhat similar issue arose during the Health Conference of 1946 
over the question of WHO’s responsibilities in the controversial field of 
health insurance. Although there was general agreement on the desirabil- 
ity of improving medical care for low income groups, some nations and 
particularly the United States strongly opposed WHO involvement in 
“socialized” medicine. The American delegation, conscious of the strongly 

held attitudes at home, urged that the question of health insurance should 
be left to the exclusive jurisdiction of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. However, many other states, notably the European and Scandinavian 
countries with national health insurance programs, argued that health and 
social security were so interrelated that WHO should promote such mat- 
ters. A compromise was reached by providing that WHO’s role on social 
security matters would be confined to fact-finding, analysis and reporting 
in collaboration with other interested agencies. Even this degree of atten- 
tion to such matters disturbed segments of American opinion and evi- 
dently contributed to the two-year delay in United States ratification of 
the WHO Constitution. Further, the United States, in ratifying, reserved 
the right to withdraw on a one-year notice, and provided that nothing in 
the WHO Constitution would in any manner commit this country to enact 
any specific legislative program. Although Article 81 of the WHO Consti- 
tution does not admit of reservations on ratification, the member nations 
of the first World Health Assembly unanimously approved the admission 
of the United States to WHO in July 1948. Many states praised American 
contributions to the advancement of public health, and presumably were 
aware that the United States would provide nearly forty per cent of the 
total funds of WHO. 
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More significant than this assertion of primarily American interests have 
been two recent issues upon which most of the member states lined up in 
accordance with the prevailing ideological divisions of the world com- 
munity. One of these was the issue of “associate membership” in WHO 
for non-self-governing territories. At the Health Conference of 1946, China 
led the large group of nations which favored granting such territories 
membership with all rights and privileges except voting and office-hold- 
ing. This was sharply opposed by a group of states led by the colonial 
powers (United Kingdom, France, New Zealand, South Africa, etc.) which 
advocated that participation by such territories be confined to regional 
branches of WHO. However, the Conference finally approved the princi- 
ple of associate membership at the central level, and also adopted, over 
British opposition, a Liberian proposal that associate members be repre- 
sented by natives instead of foreign officials. The Soviet Union then at- 
tempted unsuccessfully to secure for associate members explicit rights of 
full discussion on health matters within their own territories. This later 
became implicit as associate members were given rights of participation 
in the Health Assembly and regional bodies, except that they cannot vote 
or hold office in major organs or committees dealing with financial and 
constitutional matters. 

Ideological forces were manifested more acutely when the shadow of 
Franco Spain was cast upon the debate over admission into WHO. At the 
1946 Health Conference, the injection of the Spanish matter transformed 
the relatively innocuous constitutional question of how new members 
should be admitted to WHO into a serious ideological issue. This issue 
split the Conference into two highly contentious groups of nations which 
reflected the basic ideological cleavage existing in the world community 
on the Spanish question. 

The twenty Latin American Republics, with strong sympathies for 
Spain, led the group advocating that new members be admitted by a 
simple majority decision of the Health Assembly. It was clear that such a 
lenient rule would greatly facilitate future Spanish admission to WHO. 
However, this proposal was opposed by the other group, led by the Soviet 
bloc, which urged establishment of a two-thirds majority rule. This more 
stringent requirement would, in effect, provide the anti-Franco states with 
a collective veto over future Spanish admission. The Latin American bloc 
picked up some support from states which considered the principle of 
universality more important that the specific issue of Spain. For example, 
Canada, despite its dislike for Franco Spain, espoused the simple majority 
proposal on the grounds that the exclusion from WHO of any country, 
regardless of its political attitude, would seriously weaken the world-wide 
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defenses against disease. Such appeals for universality, however, made 
little impression upon nations which considered Franco Spain an undesiy. 
able partner in any international enterprise, either for pure ideological rea. 
sons or because of reluctance to revise the existing position of the United 
Nations. 

The intensity of feeling on both sides forced the issue to a roll call vote 
a necessity which has seldom occurred in international health organiza. 
tions. By an extremely narrow margin, 25 to 22, the Conference adopted 
the simple majority provision. The voting alignment graphically depicted 
the sharp crystallization of opinion on this issue. The majority was com. 
posed of 19 of the 20 Latin American Republics (Argentina was absent): 
four of the six Arab member nations (Lebanon abstained, Iran voted nega- 
tive); plus Canada and the Philippines. The minority group included al] 
seven European member states; all six Soviet bloc member nations; five of 
the six British Commonwealth member states; plus the United States, 
Ethiopia, Liberia and Iran. Four of the five great powers (China ab- 
stained) were in the minority group. This victory, however, has not been 
followed by efforts to secure Spain’s admission to WHO, largely because 
of the General Assembly’s subsequent recommendation that the Franco 
Government be debarred from membership in any United Nations agency. 

Far more portentous than any of the previously discussed episodes was 
the joint withdrawal of the three Soviet Republics from WHO on Febr- 
ary 16, 1949. All three states — the USSR, Byelorussian SSR and Ukrainian 
SSR — said that WHO’s work on the control of disease and the dissemina- 
tion of medical knowledge was unsatisfactory and not worth the expense 
of continued membership. However, the evidence indicates that the Soviet 
decision to withdraw was probably not due to health and organizational 
factors as alleged, but was almost certainly the result of political consid- 
erations. 

Historically, the Soviet Government began to cooperate with other 
states on health matters because it needed outside aid to combat the ser- 
ious epidemics raging in a Russia torn by war and revolution. Conse- 
quently, the USSR participated in the Warsaw Health Conference of 1922, 
and cooperated with the League of Nations’ special Epidemic Commission 
and later with its Health Committee. At the same time, the Soviet Union 
was proclaiming its hostility to the League as an alliance of capitalist 
states against the USSR. This apparent inconsistency was justified by the 
USSR on the grounds that the Health Committee dealt with humanitarian 
and not political questions. 

By joining the IOPH in 1926, the Soviet Union indicated its recognition 
of the general advantages of collaboration on health matters even through 
an agency which could not supply material aid to the Soviet health serv- 
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ices. After the USSR was admitted to the League in 1934, a Soviet na- 
tional served on the Health Committee until Soviet expulsion from the 
League in December 1939. During its period of membership in both of 
these health organizations, the Soviet Union behaved in a generally coop- 
erative manner. 

Soviet representatives displayed the same cooperative spirit during the 
first two years of WHO by working side-by-side with other members in a 
number of cases and even commending the organization’s performance. 
The Russian attitude changed abruptly at the first Health Assembly in 
June 1948 where the Soviet bloc unleashed a storm of savage criticism at 
WHO. The catalog of charges and inferences is too long to be reproduced 
here, but their general nature was strikingly similar to the Russian line in 
the political organs of the United Nations. In the Health Assembly, the 
USSR and its supporters simply used the subject of health as a vehicle for 
political attacks on the west and for propagandizing their own political 
and ideological beliefs. 

In the Soviet view, WHO's work had been deficient in many respects. 
WHO had failed to give sufficient aid to the war-devastated countries — 
namely Poland, Yugoslavia, Byelorussia and the Ukraine — which had re- 
ceived only $303,000 out of the total fund of $1,250,000 in 1947. More- 
over, WHO had wasted large sums on its subordinate bodies instead of 
generously providing grants and medical supplies unconditionally to na- 
tional health services. The Soviet bloc made clear that it wanted more 
goods and money, and less advice. 

The main theme of Soviet criticism was that WHO’s work was super- 
ficial because it had neglected the root causes of disease. These causes, 
the Soviets explained, lay in the social and economic structure of various 
countries. In colonial areas, epidemics were caused by the poverty that 
resulted from imperialist exploitation. In more industrialized countries, 
disease problems were the natural outgrowth of capitalism. For example, 
venereal disease was traceable to basic social ills like prostitution which, 
in turn, resulted from such factors as unemployment and the unequal status 
of women. The USSR claimed success in coping with such problems be- 
cause its health services were organized to provide adequate medical care 
to the entire population on an equal footing, irrespective of social or finan- 
cial position. Hence, the USSR considered that WHO could achieve its 
aims only by promoting the gradual nationalization of health services, on 
the basis of the nationalization of important industries, after the Soviet 
model. Throughout this argument, the Soviet bloc implied that all these 
deficiencies resulted from the domination of WHO by the western nations, 
particularly the United States. 

Despite these assertions, the real reasons for the subsequent Russian 
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withdrawal from WHO remain obscure. The abrupt reversal of Soviet at. 
titude, signalized by its acrimonious attacks of an ideological and partisan 
nature, strongly suggests that the Russian decision was inspired more by 
political motives than by dissatisfaction with the work of WHO. What. 
ever the precise motivation, it is significant that the Russians chose to ex. 
plain their withdrawal by specifically denying the worth of WHO?’s col. 
lective action against disease. This marked the first time that any state has 
repudiated world health collaboration by directly renouncing the funda- 
mental concepts upon which such collaboration has been built. By its re. 
cent attitude, the Soviet Union has deprecated the value of combattin 
disease through collective efforts on both the medical and social levels in a 
world where capitalist institutions continue to prevail. By its withdrawal 
from WHO, the USSR has, in effect, disavowed the idea of world health 
in favor of an exclusive concern for health matters within its own sphere 
—a deliberate and anachronistic attempt to achieve isolationism in health. 
This behavior by one of the two most powerful states in the present world 
constitutes the most serious challenge to international collaboration for 
health since its inception. 

The Soviet satellites have threatened periodically to follow the Russians 
out of WHO unless the organization provides them with considerable 
quantities of needed medical supplies. They have charged that the United 
States is deliberately withholding technical information about the manu- 
facture of penicillin and other antibiotics and thereby causing numerous 
deaths in the “new democracies.” Nevertheless, these states are continuing 
in membership probably because their tangible benefits in aid and sup- 
plies from WHO greatly exceed their quota contributions to the organiza- 
tion. 


IV 


The Significance of International Health Organization 


Virtually all nations have come to recognize that health problems must 
be dealt with on a world scale through a permanent and universal organ- 
ization. They have demonstrated this by accepting the obligations of mem- 
bership in WHO and by assigning it global responsibilities for the eradi- 
cation of major diseases and for the positive promotion of health. WHO 
and its predecessors have proved their capacity to foster world health in 
many ways, including epidemiological intelligence and biological stand- 
ardization. The usefulness of international health organizations in com- 
batting disease has been dramatically illustrated by WHO’s recent assist- 
ance in the suppression of malaria in Greece and the effective control of a 
cholera epidemic in Egypt. Beyond these tangible accomplishments, 
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health organizations have rendered invaluable service by raising the 
standards of public health and preventive medicine throughout the world. 
The demonstrated value of world health work has, in fact, become so im- 

rtant to most nations that they have been willing to subordinate their 
particular national, regional or ideological interests in order to carry it 
forward. 

Despite these advances, the World Health Organization has not devel- 
oped beyond the embryonic stage as a world institution. Like other inter- 
national bodies, it has not surmounted the barrier of state-centered deci- 
sion-making (national sovereignty), and its powers and finances remain 
inadequate to the maximum performance of its tasks. Moreover, the broad 
consensus of agreement among nations, which must be attained for fully 
effective world health work, is vulnerable to those deep political and 
ideological cleavages that affect the whole range of international relations. 
Cleavages of this character and magnitude have twice impaired world 
health efforts by precipitating the withdrawal of the Axis powers from the 
League and of the Soviet Union from WHO. It is to be anticipated that 
future political rifts among the major centers of world power will likewise 
hamper collaborative efforts to improve health. 

Even though formal cooperation on health continues to be susceptible 
to the forces of world politics, the practical necessity of world-wide co- 
operation becomes more imperative with every advance in technology. 
This compulsion limits the freedom of action of nations which, for political 
or ideological reasons, refuse to participate in international health organ- 
izations. Germany, Japan and the USSR found it necessary to engage in 
limited and informal cooperation on health matters even when they were 
non-members of the League of Nations. It is probable that the Soviet 
Union will be driven to the same course in the more interdependent world 
of the present day. 

The sheer need to cooperate will probably continue to nourish the 
growth of world health institutions. This growth will be conditioned, per- 
haps critically, by the climate of world politics. Unless the political climate 
worsens drastically, however, the World Health Organization will be able 
to contribute much to human well-being and, by its example, may stimu- 
late effective international cooperation in other fields. In these ways, WHO 
can contribute, however modestly, to the eventual strengthening of world 
order. 





THE UNITED NATIONS RELIEF FOR 
PALESTINE REFUGEES 


CHANNING B. RICHARDSON 
I 


The United Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees presents a challeng. 
ing example of the world’s response to a new and sudden human tragedy 
at a time when its sympathies had almost been drained away by recent 
appeals. The need for relief measures in the Middle East was created by 
the flight of at least 750,000 Arabs from their homes in Palestine during 
1948. The problem was first brought to the attention of the United Nations 
by the late Count Folke Bernadotte and the Arab League in July of that 
year, and there was set in motion an ad hoc relief organization, the direct 
descendant of which is functioning at the present time. A brief survey of 
the operation to date provides a study in the manner in which international 
organizations, governmental and nongovernmental, have met human needs 
in an area seething with tension and tragedy. 

One of the functions of the Mediator, as detailed by the resolution creat- 
ing his office, was to promote the welfare of the inhabitants of Palestine 
with the assistance of the specialized agencies and other governmental 
and nongovernmental organizations of a humanitarian character. With 
his background of interest in service and welfare projects, Count Berna- 
dotte developed an early concern for the hundreds of thousands of Arabs 
who began to pour in successive waves into the states bordering Palestine, 
and into the Arab-held sections of Palestine. As the Arab-Jewish war con- 
tinued, it is probable that the plight of the refugees would have become 
a good deal worse, and international relief would have arrived much later, 
had it not been for the Mediator’s leadership. His first efforts to help were 
attempts to gain assurances from the officials of the Provisional Govern- 
ment of Israel to guarantee the rights of the fleeing refugees to return to 
their homes when conditions warranted. Then on July 21, 1948, he re- 
quested that the Secretary-General of the United Nations appoint a high- 
ranking official of the Department of Social Affairs to go to the Middle East 
for a rapid survey of the increasingly grave situation, and to make the 
necessary recommendations leading to some form of interim relief ma- 
chinery. Sir Raphael Cilento was the officer dispatched, and aided by a 
CHANNING B. RicHarpson is currently in the Middle East with the American Friends 


Service Committee. He formerly served as liaison officer with the United Nations at 
Columbia University. 
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survey made by an officer of the League of Red Cross Societies, he com- 
leted his report on August 7, 1948. Shortly before this the Secretary 
General of the Arab League, Azzam Pasha, had requested Mr. Lie for 
immediate aid. This request was forwarded to the Preparatory Commission 
of the International Refugee Organization, the Executive Secretary of 
which replied that constitutional limitations made it impossible for his 
organization to accept responsibility for this new group of refugees. After 
the International Refugee Organization had come into existence, the 
General Council reaffirmed this position, but indicated its willingness to 
second officers to the Acting Mediator. 

During the course of August 1948 the numbers of Arabs fleeing their 
homes and land increased and a new note of urgency was introduced as 
governments and individuals began to think of the approaching rainy win- 
ter season. Missionary and educational groups, many of which had been 
serving the Middle East for years, were now carrying the burden of the 
effort to get food to the swarms of refugees camping under trees, along the 
sides of roads, and in the deserts. The Arab governments were contributing 
as heavily as their resources would permit, fully cognizant of their own 
financial limitations and asserting, from the beginning, that the refugees 
were the legal and moral responsibility of the United Nations. Recognizing 
that the problem was becoming too large for the resources then available, 
the Mediator on August 12 approached the 26-nation Executive Board 
of the United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund with a 
request for prompt aid. The Board on August 17 approved an initial grant 
of $411,000 to be given under the Fund's constitution to pregnant women, 
nursing mothers, and children of both Arab and Jewish communities. On 
August 16 the Mediator telegraphed directly to 24 member nations asking 
that foodstuffs then on the high seas be diverted at once to Beirut in his 
care, thereby relieving the threat of famine and starvation. He followed 
this appeal with another one on September 1 to 29 member and non- 
member nations. The response to this refreshingly direct mode of con- 
ducting international relations was not wholly satisfactory, for by Septem- 
ber 13 only 25 nations had replied; of these but seventeen had given un- 
conditional affirmative responses. On September 18 the progress report of 
the Mediator was issued containing, for the first time, long-range thinking 
and suggestions as to how the refugee problem in the Middle East should 
be faced. Using the estimate of 500,000 people needing aid, and establish- 
ing a daily caloric level of 2,000, the report urged that the problem should 
be considered in three parts: 

1. The immediate relief of absolutely basic needs. This, it was felt, 
was met by spontaneous and mostly uncoordinated activity then going on 
in the large areas affected by the influx of homeless people. To it were con- 
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tributing governments, missions, schools, hospitals, private voluntary 
groups and individuals. , 

2. A program “from September to December of 1948, inclusive, based 
on exact figures obtained by registration and a skilled study by experts as 
to the whole supply, transportation, and distribution aspects of a planned 
program.” 

3. “A long-range program if, as appears inevitable, operations would 
need to be continued through the winter of 1948 until] August-September, 
1949, when harvesting will be completed.” 


II 


The answer to the need outlined in point two was the United Nations 
Disaster Relief Operation established in Beirut, Lebanon, on September 
11, 1948, under the leadership of Sir Raphael Cilento. It was directly 
attached to the Acting Mediator, responsible to him, and utilized all facili- 
ties of communication, transportation, offices, and personnel which he 
could spare. It established Supply and Liaison Officers in Syria, Trans- 
jordan, Northern Palestine, and Egypt. It made agreements with the Arab 
states for the free admission, warehousing and transportation of supplies 
coming into those states for the relief of the refugees. It coordinated the 
activities of the various local voluntary groups, as well as those of the non- 
governmental religious and commercial foreign groups anxious to be of 
help. It received the donations which came in in response to the Media- 
tor’s appeals and arranged for their distribution. Its basic principle was 
that the actual operational work should not and could not be under- 
taken by United Nations personnel. This point had been made clear at the 
start by the Secretary-General and accordingly much reliance was placed 
from the beginning upon the voluntary agencies which were eager to be of 
assistance. Decentralization was yet another cardinal point, with as much 
responsibility placed upon the Arab governments and local committees 
as possible. These latter often proved somewhat uneven in the value of 
their help. The aim of this interim organization was to combine all the 
varied programs and efforts “by consent into a unified plan” under the 
leadership of the United Nations. 

During this period the Disaster Relief Operation was heavily dependent 
upon the large contributions of the United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund. The initial $411,000 was intended for a sixty-day pro- 
gram which gave actual rations to the refugees on October 1; this was sup- 
plemented on October 28 by a grant of $6,000,000 from the UNICEF 
Board, which had been voted half of the residual assets of UNRRA. Co- 
ordination with the Disaster Relief Operation was achieved after some 
initial difficulties present because of UNICEF's policy of making its own 
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independent and sometimes paralleling agreements with governments con- 
cerning receipt of supplies, storage facilities, and so forth, but a formula 
was evolved whereby the Fund consented to operate within the “general 
framework of the United Nations actions,” and a source of confusion and 
duplication was eliminated. During this period assistance was also re- 
ceived from the World Health Organization, the International Refugee 
Organization, and the Food and Agriculture Organization as they gave 
their officers for necessary surveys or counselling and advice. 

As the estimate of the numbers of refugees continued to swell, the ground- 
work was laid for a more permanent organization which would implement 

int three mentioned above and provide a more rational and stable 
scheme. As the conglomerate group entitled the Disaster Relief Operation 
continued to meet the needs as best it could, the Acting Mediator continued 
to bring the attention of governments to the tragedy. The matter was placed 
on the agenda of the General Assembly meeting in Paris from September 21 
to December 12, 1948. In addition, Count Bernadotte in August in Stock- 
holm had obtained a preliminary agreement between the International 
Committee of the Red Cross and the League of Red Cross Societies setting 
forth a simple working arrangement for whatever activities they might 
undertake in the disaster areas. This agreement was a concrete expression 
of the interest these two famous nongovernmental groups shared in refugee 
relief, and was given meaning as they assumed an increasing share of the 
work during the fall months. 

In an intensive fashion, the social committee of the General Assembly 
studied the proposals submitted to it by the Acting Mediator. To it was also 
submitted a draft resolution by the United States, United Kingdom, Belgian 
and Dutch representatives which was aimed at fulfilling the requirements 
of part three. On November 19, 1948 the General Assembly passed unani- 
mously resolution 212 (III), which provided for the establishment of a new 
relief organization —the United Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees 
(UNRPR). The resolution followed closely the suggestions in the Mediator’s 
report of September 18 and the excellent supplement to it made by the Act- 
ing Mediator a month later. The new operation was programmed for 500,- 
000 refugees, for a nine months’ period ending August 31, 1949 and at a cost 
estimated at $32,000,000. The Secretary-General was authorized to advance 
the sum of $5,000,000 from the Working Capital Fund of the United Na- 
tions, in consultation with the Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions. This advance however was seen as a loan, to be re- 
paid from the contributions of all governments, members and non-mem- 
bers, which were thereupon invited. A limit of $2,500,000 was set for ad- 
ministrative costs. Contributions from governments could be made either 
in currency or in kind. The Secretary-General was called upon to appoint 
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an operational director who would assist him, and to whom responsibility 
would be delegated for the entire program; he was also called upon to ex. 
tend all administrative aid possible, and to invite the assistance of the spe- 
cialized agencies of the United Nations, the International Red Cross, and 
other voluntary agencies. There was provision for a seven-nation ad hoc 
advisory committee, selected by the President of the General Assembly, 
which was to assist the Secretary-General in decisions of policy or principle 
regarding the operation. The specialized agencies which had already been 
helping the Disaster Relief Operation so much were urged to continue their 
assistance within the framework of the United Nations program to be es- 


tablished. 
III 


On December 6, 1948, Mr. Lie appointed the United States Ambassador 
to Egypt, Stanton Griffis, as director of the new program. The new director 
was well acquainted with the expanding dimensions of the disaster and 
within two weeks of his appointment had concluded operating agreements 
with three nongovernmental organizations for the implementation of the 
United Nations relief program. The speed with which the International 
Committee of the Red Cross, the League of Red Cross Societies, and the 
American Friends Service Committee (Quakers) responded is indicated by 
noting that advance teams of these groups were in the field in the Middle 
East making ready to take over from the Disaster Relief Operation five 
days before the signing of the operating agreements! Phase three — the 
long-range operation indicated by the Mediator — had begun. 

The agreements concluded between the United Nations and these three 
agencies have many common features. They are recognized by the United 
Nations as “independent and autonomous organizations which undertake 
to effect under their full responsibility the distribution of relief supplies re- 
ceived from the United Nations Organization as donors in the territory as- 
signed.” The role of the United Nations is established as that of raising the 
necessary funds, purchasing, collecting, and transporting the supplies. The 
agencies are to receive, warehouse, and distribute the supplies, and enjoy 
“full operational responsibility.” They are in no way to be regarded in a 
subordinate position with respect to the United Nations, and are not to be 
asked to carry out any other tasks than those specified in the agreements. 
There is to be but one kind of priority recognized in the distribution of sup- 
plies: that of need. Provision is made that United Nations relief is to be in 
addition to what other relief may be given the refugees in question. The 
somewhat special position of UNICEF in regard to its supplementary re- 
lief program is recognized by provision for ad hoc protocols. The agree- 
ment with the International Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC) notes that 
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pecause Of its historical duties in time of war, its relief functions would be 
compromised should boundaries change or war break out again. That with 
the American Friends Service Committee (AFSC) provides for a small 
operation within Israel aimed at exploring possibilities of reconciliation 
between Jew and Arab. Upon these agreements, extended recently to re- 
main in force until April 1, 1950, the United Nations relief program op- 
erates in the Middle East. 

Each of the three voluntary agencies has been assigned the areas and 
estimated numbers of refugees noted below: 

ICRC — Israel, Israel-occupied areas of the former Mandate, and Jordan- 

ian occupied areas of the former Mandate (311,000). 

LORCS — Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, and Iraq (247,000). 

AFSC — The Egyptian-occupied Gaza strip (192,000). 
The administration of the program is centered in the office of the Field 
Director in Beirut, headquarters for the 50 (including eighteen refugees) 
United Nations employees. Since most food supplies are procurable in the 
Middle East, fortunately, that function is controlled from Beirut. Financial 
supervision is also exercised from Beirut, and allocation boards portion out 
the supplies on the basis of refugee population to the three agencies. A 
continuing large number of governmental contacts and negotiations are 
directed from this office, as well as liaison with the specialized agencies 
and the three operating agencies. The office reports directly to the head- 
quarters of the UNRPR, which are at the present time in Geneva, under 
the acting director. Mr. Griffis resigned in August 1949 and his deputy, 
Brigadier R. H. R. Parminter, is acting director pending a new appoint- 
ment. Supply officers at Beirut, Damascus, Amman, and Cairo check the 
quality of goods delivered, and procure for the areas and agencies depend- 
ent upon them. Over-all liaison in the operation is aided by special United 
Nations planes which make flights twice a week between Beirut, Haifa, 
Jerusalem, Gaza, and Cairo, while a special United Nations radio network 
services the relief program as well as the Mixed Armistice Commissions. 
Each of the voluntary agencies doing the actual food distribution makes its 
own operational decisions and enjoys wide latitude in this respect. The 
ICRC and LORCS each maintain a field headquarters in Beirut and the 
AFSC has a Middle East Commissioner there. The headquarters for the 
Middle East Mission of UNICEF is also in Beirut. 


IV 


Understanding of the complex program may be aided if a few words are 
said concerning some of the problems which the agencies face. Some are 
to be found in all relief or disaster operations; others are unique because of 
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the patterns of culture found in the area. First and foremost, financial limi- 
tations have hampered the entire work — making long-range planning im. 
possible, personnel recruitment difficult, calorie scales lower and services 


inadequate. Contributions by governments have lagged while numbers to 


be fed have grown. Only the ability to draw upon the Working Capital 
Fund of the United Nations has provided an element of stability. Total con. 
tributions have been about $23,000,000 of which the United States’ share, 
on a matching basis, has been $16,000,000. As the Director once said: “We 
have for ten months walked a financial tight-rope; we did not have a net 
under us either.” When one notes that the cost for sustaining a refugee in 
good health for one month has averaged around $2.00, the operation can 
lay some claim to careful expenditures, if not success. But this has meant 
marginal services to the refugees — one blanket per person, or six persons 
forced into an arctic tent [sic], or two families in a medium tent — a far con- 
trast to UNRRA’s facilities and costs. According to the director's recent re- 
port, this financial success has been possible only because of three major 
aids: local governments have given the program a total of goods and sery- 
ices worth $4,865,000; national Red Cross groups have carried personnel 
expenses in many cases (and of course the Quakers use voluntary workers); 
and the UNRPR program has received from UNICEF a total of $6,831,000. 
Supplies from that Fund, distributed by the workers of the three nongoy- 
ernmental agencies, have provided one-fourth of the caloric value given out 
by UNRPR. 

Another common problem shared by the agencies is indicated by a ques- 
tion asked a hundred times daily: “What is a ‘refugee’?”. Since no official 
definition has ever been given, the agencies interpret the word as best they 
can in the field. Thus arises a series of problems which few, if any, interna- 
tional organizations might answer satisfactorily. Are Bedouins entitled to 
United Nations relief if they are cut off from some of the lands in which 
they used to roam? Are fellahins refugees if they used to be migrant workers 
deriving 40 per cent of their livelihood from lands now in Israel? What 
about villagers living in their own homes but separated from their lands by 
mines and barbed wire? Or settled residents of an area who are now desti- 
tute and hungry because the presence of hordes of refugees has cut off 
their labor? 

In a culture in which family ties have always been paramount and in 
which western concepts of ethics are not wholly accepted, it is but natural 
that false registrations and duplications should be present in large numbers 
on the relief rolls. Further, the Arab can move easily from place to place. 
Estimates vary as to the percentage of error present on different rolls but in 
some it is possibly as much as 50 per cent and represents a serious opera- 
tional difficulty. At one time, for instance, the International Committee had 
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490,000 names on its rolls and was receiving 390,000 rations from UNRPR. 
This means that each person registered does not receive his 1,600 calories 
daily — at the very least! With this in mind, the UNRPR direction has been 
asking each agency to cut its rolls and to make every effort to ascertain who 
isa valid “refugee” deserving aid. However, it has so far been impossible to 
establish a means of permanently certifying an individual’s identity. No 
central index of registration exists, though one may soon be attempted. The 
refugees are under the strain of exile, and with misery and poverty the only 
hope for the forseeable future, they resent, and with violence, the efforts of 
the agencies to cut the rolls. The agencies, which have been giving 940,000 
rations, are thus caught between two pressures and are in a most uncom- 


' fortable situation. 


Other operational problems facing the agencies should be briefly noted. 
Transport and communication difficulties continue to hamper speedy de- 
livery of supplies and the implementation of decisions. Supply lines go 
through rough and isolated terrain for great distances. Beirut to Hebron, 
for example, is a line over 500 kilometers long. Guarding and warehousing 
problems are constant. The shortage of adequate personnel has been an old 
administrative problem for international agencies made more so because of 
the time gap between the agreements’ termination date of August 31, 1949 
and the next meeting of the General Assembly. Thus continuation or exten- 
sion of the agreements was in doubt, or contingent upon conditions de- 
manded of the United Nations by the agencies, and terms of service for 
individuals reflected these uncertainties. The entire program on September 
1, 1949, utilized the following numbers of workers: 

ICRC — 77 field workers 

LORCS — 65 field workers from seventeen nations 

AFSC — 56 field workers from nine nations. 

In terms of camp administration these figures have meant that one Ameri- 
can with a staff of five Arab clerks is in charge of a camp of 24,000 refugees. 
Or that two Europeans oversee 105,000 refugees in another area. Local 
trained personnel are utilized wherever possible. The educational levels of 
the refugees vary greatly and accordingly personnel available for assistance 
from them alternates between almost none — in an area like the Gaza strip 
where illiteracy among the refugees is about 90 per cent — to an area into 
which have fled many educated refugees, willing to assist the program even 
at the low wages offered. Often another personnel problem arises as agency 
workers, left alone in a large camp with inadequate transportation and 
communication, develop a strong sense of isolation. Because of lack of fi- 
nancial resources, a general clothing distribution has not been possible, 
even though needed. These and other problems have made the agencies 
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feel that a mass feeding operation which does little towards solving basic 
problems is most unsatisfactory and that it actively contributes to that ero. 
sion of the soul which all such tragic situations breed. 


Lack of an over-all political settlement in this area keeps it in ferment. | 


and most regions in which the agencies work are the scene of daily border 
incidents, mine explosions, or even evacuation of villages. Naturally the 
military authorities involved have found it hard to give foreign civilian 
groups all facilities which the latter might need. Relations with local goy. 
ernmental authorities vary in different areas and from time to time, with 
minor restrictions or handicaps a feature of the daily running of the relief 
program. In spite of their well-known records for non-political and humazi- 


tarian services, it is the view of many of the refugees that the agencies are | 


“taking sides” merely by providing the feeding operation. This is felt be. 
cause it appears that by feeding them in their exile the agencies are placing 
the seal of international approval upon what was done to them. Therefore 
understanding of the motivations behind the agencies has not been uni- 
form, and in some places a good deal of misunderstanding exists. Little 
leadership has been displayed by the refugees towards making the task 
lighter. The valid and understandable desire to return home still dominates 
the thinking of the refugees; many think that should the agencies not con- 
tinue the relief operation, renewed war might produce a more favorable 
solution. The mere thought of resettlement in another part of the Arab 
world produces immediate and hostile demonstrations — as was recently 
shown by the visits of the Economic Survey Group (Clapp Commission) of 
the Palestine Conciliation Commission. Towards the United Nations there 
is an attitude of distrust combined with a belief that that organization has 
the total responsibility for maintaining them now, and putting them back 
home soon. 


V 


Against this recital of problems should be placed the record of assistance 
and cooperation which the specialized agencies of the United Nations have 
given the UNRPR. Nor should the efforts of the many other voluntary 
groups be minimized. A World Health Organization officer serves as the 
Medical Director of UNRPR and the health organization has provided spe- 
cialists and funds. The International Refugee Organization has also sec- 
onded officers, provided purchasing advice, and contributed blankets. 
UNESCO has given a small amount of money to begin refugee schools, al- 
though this remains one of the most needy parts of the entire operation. In 
one region, the sale of empty flour sacks creates almost all the funds avail- 
able for 50,000 children of school age. The Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion aided greatly with an early survey of diet needs and sources. The joint 
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enterprise nature of the operation is indicated by the presence throughout 
the Middle East of Scandinavian BCG anti-tuberculosis teams. These 
teams are now vaccinating all refugee children under 15 years of age. The 
project is financed chiefly by UNICEF, with the help of the Danish and 
Swedish Red Cross Societies, the Norwegian Relief for Europe, with advice 
on medical standards given by the World Health Organization. Interested 
groups in the United States are coordinated by the Holy Land Emergency 
Liaison Program composed of such organizations as Church World Service 
and the Near East Foundation. The State Department’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Voluntary Foreign Aid performs a further service of leadership 
and stimulation of interest. 

Like many refugee problems, the one under discussion threatens to con- 
tinue into an indefinite future — especially since no workable long-range 
solution has yet been proposed. The three operating agencies are gravely 
disturbed by these facts and by the knowledge that their operations to date 
have solved nothing. The General Assembly is also well aware of its uneasy 
position. The recommendations of the Clapp Commission — and indeed 
even its establishment and manner of work — underline the difficult politi- 
cal milieu in which the relief problem is set. The Commission's problem was 
to balance or reconcile the several antagonistic factors bearing on the 
problem, and to produce a report which might be termed a solution. It had 
to consider the extreme sensitivity of the Arab states involved, the just and 
human demands of the refugees to return to their homes, the desires of the 
agencies for work relief rather than a dole, the obvious needs of the region 
for food, water, and soil conservation, the just as obvious lack of indigenous 
financial strength, and the limited financial support probable from outsice 
sources. Accordingly it is not surprising that the Commission’s recommen- 
dations follow in essence the work relief suggestions made by the UNRPR 
field director in July 1949, as well as those of the Technical Commission of 
the Conciliation Commission made in August. No solution has been pro- 
vided by the Clapp report for the refugee problem since solutions must be 
forthcoming from other and political sources. However, when the General 
Assembly accepted the report in December 1949 and established the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East, it did buy time in which to make new and stronger efforts to 
provide an over-all political solution for the tension in the Middle East 
which would, in turn, make possible a solution for the refugee problem. ' 
Accordingly the agreements of the three operating agencies have been ex- 
tended to March 31, 1950. At that time they will hand over the job to the 
new ad hoc agency established by the General Assembly. This agency, 
following the Clapp recommendations, will attempt to guide an increas- 


1 For Assembly resolution on Palestine refugees, see this issue, p. 66. 
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ing number of refugees into projects such as well-digging, road-building 
clearing, irrigation, and reforestation; it will endeavor to lower the num. 
bers on the relief rolls and to begin the process of re-establishment of 
fundamental social and economic ties. The organization will be centralized 
with headquarters probably in Beirut. Some members of the staffs of the 
voluntary agencies are being encouraged to remain with the new agency, 
and pleas are being made to the Specialized Agencies to continue their 
important aid; it is also possible that the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee will stay in the area to engage in those small experiments in social 
service in areas of friction for which it is qualified. The new agency will 
undoubtedly attempt to persuade the Arab states to assume a role of leader- 
ship in utilizing the manpower and know-how available in this new pro- 
gram to enrich their own economic and human resources. The agency 
must not be expected to solve all difficulties in the region, but it can move 
toward a solution, given cooperation from the Arab states. 

To date, most nongovernmental organizations associated with the United 
Nations or the League of Nations have been technical groups, or organiza- 
tions representing large occupational or opinion-forming blocs. In UNRPR 
we have seen a new pattern of usefulness and strength for voluntary non- 
governmental organizations: service as operating arms of the United Na- 
tions. With no national nor political bias, and into a most difficult area, 
these humanitarian groups have brought speedy relief. This experience 
might well broaden the scope of action possible for the individual anxious 
to do something himself in the field of international relations. It gives 
cause to wonder why more emphasis could not be placed upon the “non- 
official international mind” as an aid in solving such chronic community 
problems as refugees, and correspondingly less upon the necessity in all 
cases of governmental action. Certainly it is a good sign that there are 
voluntary international groups equipped to help. Further, it is a good por- 
tent for the future that these organizations are willing to be integrated into 
a program of the United Nations; that they can, at the same time, keep 
their autonomy and the spirit which makes them unique. 


, 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS: 


through December 31st of the year listed. 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES 


I. UNITED NATIONS 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


For the convenience of readers, we are listing here membership of United Nations 
or for 1950. Dates in parentheses represent ends of the terms; the states serve 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


China 
Cuba 
Ecuador? 
Egypt 
France 
India 


(Permanent) 
(1950) 
(1951) 
(1950) 

(Permanent) 
(1951) 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


Argentina? (1952) 
Australia (Administering member) 
Belgium (Administering member) 
China (Permanent) 
Dominican Republic (1950) 
France (Administering member) 
Iraq? (1952) 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Australia 
Belgium 

Brazil 

Canada* 
Czechoslovakia‘ 
Chile 

China 

Denmark 
France 


(1950) 
(1951) 
(1950) 
(1952) 
(1952) 
(1951) 
(1951) 
(1950) 
(1951) 


Norway 

USSR 

United Kingdom 
United States 
Yugoslavia! 


New Zealand 


(1950) 
(Permanent) 
(Permanent) 
(Permanent) 

(1951) 


(Administering member) 


Philippines 
USSR 
United Kingdom 


(1950) 
(Permanent) 


(Administering member) 


United States 


(Administering member) 


India 

Iran* 

Mexico* 
Pakistan* 

Peru 

Poland 

USSR 

United Kingdom 
United States* 


Economic and Social Council Commissions 


ECONOMIC AND EMPLOYMENT COMMISSION 


Australia 

Belgium 

Brazil 
Byelorussian SSR 
Canada® 


(1950) 
(1951) 
(1951) 
(1950) 
(1952) 
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France 
India 
Norway® 
Poland 
USSR 


(1951) 
(1952) 
(1952) 
(1952) 
(1951) 
(1950) 
(1950) 
(1950) 
(1952) 


(1951) 
(1952) 
(1952) 
(1951) 
(1950) 
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China® 
Cuba 
Czechoslovakia’ 


(1952) 
(1950) 
(1952) 


UNITED NATIONS 


United Kingdom 
United States 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


Chile 

China5 
Czechoslovakia 
Egypt 

France5 

India 
Netherlands 
Norway® 


(1952) 


STATISTICAL COMMISSION 


Pakistan5 

Poland 

USSR 

United Kingdom 
United States 
Venezuela 
Yugoslavia 


Norway 

Turkey 
Ukrainian SSR5 
USSR 

United Kingdom 
United States 


India5 

Lebanon 
Philippines 
Ukrainian SSR5 
USSR5 

United Kingdom 
United States 
Uruguay 
Yugoslavia 


Iraq 

New Zealand® 

Poland 

Turkey 

Union of South Africa 
USSR 

United Kingdom‘ 
United States 
Yugoslavia® 


Lebanon® 
Mexico® 

Turkey 

USSR5 

United Kingdom® 
United States 
Venezuela 


Argentina’ (1952) 
China (1951) 
Czechoslovakia (1952) 
France (1950) 
India5 (1952) 
Netherlands (1951) 
COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
Australia (1950) 
Belgium (1950) 
Chile (1950) 
China (1951) 
Denmark (1951) 
Egypt® (1952) 
France® (1952) 
Guatemala (1951) 
Greece® (1952) 
SOCIAL COMMISSION 
Australia® (1952) 
Bolivia5 (1952) 
Brazil (1952) 
Canada (1950) 
China (1950) 
Denmark (1950) 
Ecuador (1950) 
France (1951) 
India (1951) 
COMMISSION ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN 
Australia (1951) 
China (1951) 
Costa Rica (1950) 
Denmark (1950) 
France (1950) 
Greece (1951) 
Haiti (1951) 
India (1951) 
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COMMISSION ON NARCOTIC DRUGS® 


Canada Peru 

China Poland5 (1952) 
Egypt® (1952) Turkey 

France USSR 

India United Kingdom 

Iran5 (1952) United States 

Mexico® Yugoslavia 

Netherlands5 (1952) 


FISCAL COMMISSION 


Belgium (1951) Poland® (1952) 
Canada® (1952) Ukrainian SSR (1950) 
China (1950) Union of South Africa (1950) 
Cuba® (1952) USSR5 (1952) 
Czechoslovakia (1951) United Kingdom (1950) 
France (1950) United States (1951) 
New Zealand (1951) Venezuela5 (1952) 
Pakistan (1951) 


POPULATION COMMISSION 


Brazil (1950) Syria (1952) 

China (1951) Ukrainian SSR (1952) 

France® (1952) USSR (1951) 

Netherlands (1950) United Kingdom (1951) 

Peru (1950) United States (1951) 

Sweden® (1952) Yugoslavia (1950) 
ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE? 

Belgium Norway 

Byelorussian SSR Poland 

Czechoslovakia Sweden 

Denmark Turkey 

France Ukrainian SSR 

Greece USSR 

Iceland United Kingdom 

Luxembourg United States 

Netherlands Yugoslavia 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA AND THE FAR EAST? 


Australia Associate Members 

Burma Cambodia 

China Ceylon 

France Hongkong 

India Laos 

Netherlands Malaya, North Borneo, | One mem- 
New Zealand Brunei and Sarawak { bership 
Pakistan Nepal 

Philippines Netherlands East Indies® 

Siam Republic of Indonesia 

USSR Republic of Korea 

United Kingdom State of Viet-Nam 


United States 
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ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR LATIN AMERICA? 


ne! 
Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa Rica 

Cuba 

Dominican Republic 
EI Salvador 

Ecuador 

France 

Guatemala 


Haiti 
Honduras 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru 

United Kingdom 
United States 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE® 


A. Alvarez Chile (1954) 
J. P. de B. Azevedo Brazil (1954) 
A. H. Badawi Pasha Egypt (1957) 
J. Basdevant France (1954) 
I. Fabela Alfaro Mexico (1951) 
J. G. Guerrero El Salvador (1954) 
G. H. Hackworth United States (1951) 
Hsu Mo China (1957) 
H. Klaestad Norway (1951) 
S. B. Krylov USSR (1951) 
Sir Arnold McNair United Kingdom (1954) 
J. E. Read Canada (1957) 
C. de Visscher Belgium (1951) 
B. Winiarski Poland (1957) 
M. Zoricié Yugoslavia (1957) 


1 Elected October 20, 1949 by the General 
Assembly for two year terms. 

2 Elected October 20, 1949 by the General 
Assembly for three year terms. 

3 Dominican Republic elected to fill out the 
term of Costa Rica, which had resigned from 
the Trusteeship Council in the summer of 1949. 

4 Elected October 20, 1949 by the General 
Assembly for three year terms. 

5 Elected August 1949 by the Economic and 
Social Council to serve three years. 

6 Canada, China, France, India, Peru, Turkey, 
USSR, United Kingdom, United States and Yugo- 
slavia were re-elected for an indefinite period 


“until such time as they might be replaced by 
decision of the Council.” 

7 Membership on _ regional commissions is 
not for any specified term of years. The question 
of continuing the commissions themselves is to 
be considered by the Economic and Social Com- 
mission in 1951. 

8 The Netherlands East Indies are referred to 
by the commission as the “rest of Indonesia.” 

9It should be noted that judges of the Inter- 
national Court serve in their individual capacity 
and not as representatives of their countries. 
Countries are listed for convenience in identif- 
cation only. 
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I. UNITED NATIONS 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The fourth session of the General Assembly met at Lake Success and Flushing 
Meadows from September 20 to December 10, 1949. General Carlos P. Romulo 
(Philippines) was elected president for the session on the Assembly’s first ballot, 
receiving 53 votes to 5 for Vladimir Clementis (Czechoslovakia). The heads of 
delegations of Brazil, China, France, Pakistan, the USSR, the United Kingdom 
and the United States were elected as vice presidents, and the following chairmen 
of the six main committees were chosen: political and security committee, Lester 
Pearson (Canada); economic and financial committee, Hernan Santa Cruz (Chile); 
social, cultural and humanitarian committee, Carlos Eduardo Stolk (Venezuela); 
trusteeship committee, Hermod Lanning (Denmark); administrative and budget- 
ary committee, Alexei Kyrou (Greece); and legal committee, Manfred Lachs 
(Poland). 

On the reports of its general committee,’ the General Assembly considered an 
agenda of 67 items; several proposed items were combined for purposes of dis- 
cussion. Items relating to calendar reform, right of petition under the interna- 
tional bill of human rights, calling of a general conference under Article 109 of 
the Charter, and a tribute to the memory of Woodrow Wilson and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt were not included in the agenda. On committee recommendation, the 
Assembly established an Ad Hoc Political Committee on which all Members were 
to be represented, to consider a number of political and security questions; Nas- 
rollah Entezam (Iran) was elected committee chairman, 


Political and Security Questions 


Disposition of the Italian Colonies: The question of the disposition of the 
former Italian colonies had been postponed until its fourth session by the General 
Assembly in the spring of 1949, when extended discussion had failed to produce a 
proposal acceptable to the required two-thirds of the Assembly members.? After 
intensive debate over a two-month period, a compromise plan governing the 
future status of Libya, Eritrea and Italian Somaliland was approved by the Gen- 
eral Assembly on November 21 by a vote of 48 to 1 with 9 abstentions.* 

Consideration of the question was begun in the political and security commit- 
tee on September 30, 1949, Italy being invited to take part in committee discus- 
sion. On the suggestion of its chairman, the committee referred to subcommittee 


1 Documents A/989 and A/1004. Assembly, see International Organization, III, p. 
2For summary of discussion on the question 471-5. 
at the third session second part of the General 3 Document A/PV.250. For text of the resolu- 


tion adopted, see this issue, p. 163. 
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16, consisting of Brazil, Egypt, France, Haiti, India, New Zealand, Norway, 
Poland, USSR, United Kingdom and United States, the question as to what 
political parties or organizations in the three territories should be heard; requests 
were to be considered from organizations representing “substantial sections of 
opinion” who had not appeared before the committee during the Assembly's 
third session, or who had new material to submit. Following the reports of this 
subcommittee and of its working group, the political and security committee 
received statements from representatives of ten organizations representing the 
indigenous populations of the three territories.‘ 

General discussion in the committee, which occupied fourteen meetings. 
revealed a number of changes in the positions expressed by major delegations, 
In broad terms, the United Kingdom supported independence for Libya, re- 
garding the union of Cyrenaica and Tripolitania as inevitable while recognizing 
the French interest in the Fezzan; Italian Somaliland should be placed under a 
system of international trusteeship with Italy as the administering power, while 
in Eritrea the central and eastern provinces should be ceded to Ethiopia and the 
western province incorporated into the Sudan. The United States’ position paral- 
leled the British plan in major details, although definitely envisaging “an inde- 
pendent united Libya.” France, recognizing the principle of Libyan independ- 
ence, called for the creation in each of its three constituent territories of separate 
governments, who would then decide in what manner they might wish to associ- 
ate; Somaliland should be placed under Italian trusteeship and the disposition of 
Eritrea should take into account “the territorial satisfaction of Ethiopia and the 
desire to conform with the wishes of the indigenous inhabitants, including the 
Italian minority.” The Soviet Union advocated immediate independence for 
Libya, with the withdrawal from Libyan soil of all foreign military personnel 
and liquidation of all military bases, while Eritrea and Italian Somaliland should 
be placed under direct United Nations trusteeship for a five-year period, a smal] 
cession of Eritrean territory being made to Ethiopia to give it access to the sea 
through the port of Assab. Count Sforza (Italy) urged independence for Eritrea, 
Italian trusteeship for Somaliland and creation of an independent federated Libya, 
with Tripolitania being granted full freedom to dispose of its future and with 
Italy to be represented on a control commission which would supervise the transi- 
tion to independence. Ethiopia urged in detail its claim to Eritrea, pointing out 
its historical association and its economic and religious ties with that country, as 
well as its strategic and security needs in the area.® 

Six resolutions were placed before the committee. A Soviet proposal outlined 
in detail the Soviet position noted above, with provision for administrators in 
Eritrea and Somaliland who would be responsible to the Trusteeship Council, 
have full executive powers, and be assisted by advisory committees consisting 


+ For subcommittee 16 reports, see documents the Unionist Party of Eritrea, the Independent 
A/C.1/494, A/C.1/495 and A/C.1/496. Groups Moslem League and the Representative Com- 
granted a hearing were: for Libya: The National mittee of the Italians in Eritrea; and for Somali- 
Congress of Cyrenaica, the National Congress of land, the Somali Youth League and Hamar Youth 
Tripolitania, the Independence Party of Tripoli- Club, and the Somalia Conference. 
tania and the Jewish Community of Tripolitania; 5 Documents A/C.1/SR.278, A/C.1/SR.279, 
for Eritrea: the Eritrea Bloc for Independence, and A/C.1/SR.281. 
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POLITICAL AND SECURITY QUESTIONS 61 


of representatives of the five permanent members of the Security Council, Italy 
and Ethiopia, together with one European and two indigenous residents nomi- 
sated by these seven representatives.® A United States draft recommended that: 
|) Libya be made independent in three years, the administering authorities co- 
operating in the meantime in integrating their activities and in forming govern- 


mental institutions including a representative assembly, with creation of an ad- 


visory council of representatives of Egypt, France, Italy, United Kingdom, 
United States, Tripolitania and Cyrenaica; 2) the western province of Eritrea be 
united with the Sudan and all remaining areas with Ethiopia, municipal charters 
being drawn up for the cities of Asmara and Massawa; and 3) Somaliland be 
placed under Italian trusteeship, with establishment of a commission to fix the 
international boundaries of the territory, and a periodic review of territorial pro- 
gress by the General Assembly to determine whether it was ready for independ- 
ence.’ A Pakistani draft paralleled the United States proposal on Libya while 
adding representatives from Pakistan and the Fezzan to the suggested advisory 
council; it further suggested that 1) Eritrea become independent in three years, 
with Ethiopia to be given an outlet to the sea at Assab, and with creation of 


‘ an advisory council similar to that envisaged for Libya, Ethiopia being added to 


its membership; : 2) Somaliland be made for 10 years a trust territory with an ad- 
ministrator responsible to the Trusteeship Council, the ultimate goal being inte- 
gration of the territory into a united independent Somaliland; and 3) boundaries 
commissions be established for each territory.* The other three resolutions re- 
ferred to specific territories: an Iraqi proposal calling for Libyan independence as 
soon as practicable, an Indian draft advocating the unification of the three regions 
of Libya with a constitution drawn up by a constituent assembly and approved 
bya United Nations expert commission, and a Liberian suggestion that Somali- 
land be made independent after five years under direct United Nations trustee- 


ship. 


Following an Argentinian suggestion the committee on October 11 constituted 
subcommittee 17 to draw up one general resolution on disposition of the three 
territories; members were Argentina, Australia, Brazil, China, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Egypt, Ethiopia, France, Guatemala, India, Iraq, Liberia, Mexico, 
Pakistan, Poland, South Africa, USSR, United Kingdom and the United States. 
After considering eleven proposals relating to Libya, four on Italian Somaliland 
and twelve on Eritrea, the subcommittee reported out two draft resolutions. 

Regarding Libya, the first resolution provided that it be established as a single 
independent and sovereign state not later than January 1, 1952, with a constitu- 
tion to be drawn up by a national assembly of representatives ‘fom Cyrenaica, 
Tripolitania and the Fezzan. A United Nations commissioner and an advisory 
council of ten members (those suggested in the Pakistani draft plus a representa- 
tive of Libyan minorities) were to be appointed to assist the Libyan people in 
formulating the constitution and establishing an independent government. The 
administering powers were to initiate immediately all necessary steps to transfer 


6 Documents A/C.1/487. 8 Document A/C.1/499. 
7 Document A/C.1/487. 9 Documents A/C.1/489, A/C.1/490 and 
A/C.1/491. 
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power, cooperate in the formation of governmental institutions and coordinate 
their activities; Libya was to be admitted to the United Nations upon its estab. 
lishment as an independent state. The resolution provided that Italian Somaliland 
was to become an independent sovereign state, such independence to become ef. 
fective, unless decided otherwise at the time, ten years after General Assemb} 

approval of an agreement which would place the territory under Italian trustee. 
ship for the interim period; a declaration of constitutional principles, based on a 
text proposed by India, was to be included in the trusteeship agreements. For 
Eritrea there was recommended the creation of a commission of five member 
states, to ascertain more fully the wishes of the inhabitants of Eritrea; the commis. 
sion was to report by June 15, 1950 to the Interim Committee, which would in 
turn consider the matter and report to the fifth session of the General Assembly, 
The second draft resolution recommended that a committee composed of the 
President of the General Assembly, two vice-presidents (Brazil and Pakistan) and 
the chairmen of the political and security and ad hoc political committees should 
nominate a United Nations Commissioner in Libya for approval by the General 
Assembly.?° 

While discussions were continuing in subcommittee 17, the political and se- 
curity committee considered at several meetings the situation in Italian Somali- 
land, where a series of anti-Italian demonstrations had been forcibly suppressed 
by the military administration; a letter from the Somali Youth League charged 
that its activities had been illegally outlawed. After hearing a statement by the 
United Kingdom, the committee rejected a Polish resolution to grant a hearing to 
a representative of the Youth League. A Polish resolution appealing to the ad- 
ministering power in Italian Somaliland to permit free expression of opinion and 
prevent victimization of persons and political organizations was later withdrawn, 
and a Philippine proposal requesting the administering power to ensure free and 
peaceful expression of opinion among the inhabitants of the territory regarding 
its future was rejected by a vote of 18 to 23 with 9 abstentions.1! 

The political and security committee had before it eight main resolutions: the 
two proposed by the subcommittee plus the six resolutions originally submitted. 
The Indian resolution was withdrawn, while Iraq, Pakistan and the United States 
reserved the right to reintroduce their proposals later. The USSR draft resolution 
was then rejected on a paragraph-by-paragraph vote, none of the sections re- 
ceiving more than 20 affirmative votes, and the Liberian draft was withdrawn 
after the first part had been rejected. 

In voting on the draft resolution proposed by subcommittee 17, the political 
and security committee voted first on each paragraph, accepting a number of 
amendments. Section A (Libya), adopted by 50 votes to none with 8 abstentions, 
incorporated an Indian amendment which specifically described Libya as com- 
prising Cyrenaica, Tripolitania and Fezzan, and a Chinese amendment noting 
that the administering powers should carry out their duties during the transitional 
period in cooperation with the United Nations Commissioner. Section B (Somali- 


10 Document A/C.1/522. 11 Documents A/C.1/SR.292 and A/C.1/SR. 
293. 
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land), adopted by 47 votes to 7 with 4 abstentions, received three major amend- 
ments: a Philippine suggestion deleting reference to the possibility of the Assem- 
bly deciding after ten years not to grant independence to Italian Somaliland; a 
Lebanese proposal that Italy be aided and advised in administration of the area 
bya commission composed of representatives of Colombia, Egypt and the Philip- 
pines; and an Argentinian suggestion, amended by Chile and Mexico, that Italy 
be invited to undertake provisional administration of the territory after negotia- 
tion of the trusteeship agreement but before its approval by the General Assembly, 
provided that Italy agree to abide by the provisions of the agreement and of the 
international trusteeship system. Section C (Eritrea) was accepted by a vote of 
47 to 5 with 6 abstentions, with members of the commission of investigation listed 
as Burma, Guatemala, Norway, Pakistan and the Union of South Africa. A new 
section D, dealing with administrative arrangements, was adopted by the com- 
mittee by 47 votes to 4 with 4 abstentions, and the resolution as a whole was 
then put to the vote, receiving 49 votes for, 1 against (Ethiopia), and 8 absten- 
tions. The second draft proposed by subcommittee 17 was accepted by 46 votes 
to4 with 4 abstentions; and a third resolution, based on an Argentine-Turkish 
proposal which called on the Interim Committee to study the procedure for de- 
limiting the boundaries of the former Italian colonies, was adopted by 23 votes to 
10 with 23 abstentions.?* 

In discussion in plenary session, Hector McNeil (United Kingdom) expressed 
regret on failure to solve the problem of Eritrea, and “inability to find a formula 
admitting our moral indebtedness to Ethiopia,” a regret which was shared by the 
United States, China, Peru and a number of other delegations. Liberia called 
for reconsideration of the resolution sections dealing with Eritrea and Italian 
Somaliland, while several representatives referred to the safeguards created as 
regards Italian administration in Somaliland, particularly the advisory commis- 


- sion, The USSR, denouncing the proposed resolution as only a modification of 


the Bevin-Sforza agreement, reintroduced its original proposal, while a series of 
Polish amendments to the committee draft were also put forward. France stated 
that on the whole, she regarded the proposed resolution as unrealistic and that 
she would therefore abstain from voting on the resolution; Ethiopia stated that 
the actions of the Assembly let her “retain with difficulty . . . confidence in the 
principle of collective security.”1* 

On November 21, 1949, the Assembly rejected a series of eight Polish amend- 
ments to the committee’s first draft resolution; the sections of this resolution then 
received the following votes: section A (Libya), 49 to 0 with 9 abstentions; section 
B (Somaliland), 48 to 7 with 3 abstentions; section C (Eritrea) 47 to 5 with 6 
abstentions; section D (administrative arrangements), 44 to 5 with 4 abstentions. 
The resolution as a whole was approved by 48 votes to 1 (Ethiopia) with 9 ab- 
stentions (France, New Zealand, Poland, Sweden, Ukraine, USSR, Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia, Byelorussia).'* Subsequently, the second draft resolution was 
approved by 48 votes to 5 with 3 abstentions and the third by 32 votes to 13 with 


12 Document A/1089. 14 Document A/PV.250. For text of the reso- 
m Documents A/PV.247, A/PV.248 and A/ lution as finally adopted, see this issue, p. 163. 
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6 abstentions. A proposal to vote on the USSR proposal was then turned down 
by a vote of 17 to 16 with 18 abstentions. 

On December 8, 1949, Adrian Pelt (Netherlands) was nominated as United 
Nations Commissioner for Libya. The Assembly approved his nomination op 
December 10, Mr. Pelt receiving 28 votes to 20 for Dr. José Arce (Argentina). 

Palestine: Three items relating to Palestine appeared on the agenda of the 
General Assembly’s fourth session: proposals for a permanent international 
regime for the Jerusalem area and protection of the holy places, with reports on 
both by the Conciliation Commission for Palestine, and a report by the Secretary. 
General on assistance to Palestine refugees.1* The three items were referred to 
the Ad Hoc Political Committee, which invited the Hashemite Jordan Kingdom 
to take part in its discussions. 

General committee debate on the first two items — internationalization of 
Jerusalem and protection of the holy places — centered around several well-de- 
fined points of view. The United States, supported in principle by Turkey and by 
several other delegations, generally approved the suggestions of the Conciliation 
Commission, and stressed demilitarization and the importance of working out a 
plan which could be implemented. Australia, France, Belgium, Greece and E] 
Salvador regarded the commission’s proposals as inadequate and wished to 
return more closely to the General Assembly’s original resolution on Palestine of 
November 29, 1947, while the USSR and the eastern European states called also 
for closer adherence to that resolution, advocating in addition the dissolution of 
the Palestine Conciliation Comission. The Arab League states, except for Jordan, 
urged establishment of Jerusalem as a corpus separatum and a strict scheme for its 
internationalization, while Jordan reported its general satisfaction with existing 
arrangements. Israel rejected emphatically any proposals for international ter- 
ritorial control of the city, pointing out its close ties with Israel and with Jewish 
interests in general, and called for “functional internationalization” of the holy 
places, including possibly the whole of the old city; Jordan and Israel both 
announced their willingness to make provision for protection of religious inter- 
ests but did not accept a declaration on the subject submitted by the Conciliation 
Commission.** 

In addition to the proposals of the Conciliation Commission, the committee 
received several draft resolutions: 1) an Australian proposal that the Con 
ciliation Commission reconsider its reports on Jerusalem to bring them into 
closer harmony with the Assembly resolution of November 29, 1947 and the 
draft statute for Jerusalem drawn up by the Trusteeship Council,'* an enlarged 
commission of seven members to be continued for one year and authorized to 
establish interim administrative machinery in Jerusalem;?® and 2) an Israeli draft 
authorizing the Secretary-General to sign an agreement with Israel relating to 
United Nations supervision and protection of the holy places in the section of 


15 Document A/PV.276. places proposed by the Conciliation Commission 
16 For the reports, see documents A/973, see document A/1118. 
A/1060 and A/1113. 18 See International Organization, II, p. 837- 


17 Documents A/AC.31/SR.48 through A/AC. 42. 
$1/SR.50. For draft declaration on the holy 19 Document A/AC.31/L.37. 
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Jerusalem under Israeli control.*° An amendment to the Australian proposal by 
f] Salvador urged the recognition of Jerusalem as a corpus separatum and its 
designation as a trust area under the Trusteeship Council, while a series of USSR 
amendments urged stricter adherence to the November 29, 1947 resolution, 
called on the Trusteeship Council to complete the draft Statute for Jerusalem, 
and dissolved the Conciliation Commission.*! Two amendments to the Commis- 
sion proposals were also presented: a Cuban draft urging that Jerusalem be de- 
dared an international city and defining the authority and jurisdiction of the 
United Nations and the two zonal authorities, and a joint Colombian-Lebanese 
proposal to eliminate division of the city into two zones and establishing Jeru- 
salem as a Corpus separatum.** 

On November 28, 1949 the ad hoc committee created a subcommittee com- 
posed of Australia, Canada, Cuba, Egypt, El Salvador, Greece, India, Iraq, 
Israel, Lebanon, Mexico, Netherlands, Peru, Sweden, USSR, Ukraine and Uru- 
guay to draft a resolution for committee consideration. After seven meetings the 
subcommittee by a vote of 9 to 6 with 2 abstentions recommended the Australian 
proposal, as amended to request the Trusteeship Council to complete the draft 
Statute for Jerusalem and proceed immediately to its implementation, while re- 
afirming sections of the November 29, 1947 Assembly resolution relating to the 
establishment of Jerusalem as a corpus separatum.”* The subcommittee report 
was considered by the ad hoc committee at a series of meetings beginning on 
December 5, together with a series of draft resolutions as follows: 1) a Bolivian 
plan for a juridical statute for the holy places to provide functional internationali- 
zation based on an agreement by the United Nations, Israel and Jordan, the stat- 
ute to be formulated by a commission which reported to a special conference not 
later than January 31, 1950; 2) a joint Netherlands-Swedish resolution providing 
for an international regime for the Jerusalem area to supervise the holy places, 
signature of pledges regarding the holy places by the “Governments of the States 
in Palestine,” and creation of a special consular court to settle disputes; 3) a 
Chilean amendment to the Netherlands-Swedish draft eliminating the consular 
court; 4) a Cuban proposal calling for a United Nations Statute for Jerusalem, 
with a commissioner assisted by a Consultative Council selected from the different 
religious groups; and 5) a USSR amendment to the subcommittee draft, to dis- 
solve the Palestine Conciliation Commission.** 

Voting first on the USSR amendment, the ad hoc committee rejected it by 46 
votes to 5 with 5 abstentions, and then moved to a paragraph-by-paragraph vote 
on the subcommittee proposal. All sections being approved, the resolution as a 
whole was passed by 35 votes to 13 with 11 abstentions, negative votes being 
cast by Chile, Guatemala, Haiti, Iceland, Israel, Norway, South Africa, Sweden, 
Turkey, United Kingdom, United States, Uruguay and Yugoslavia. The other 
proposals before the committee were not voted on.”° 

In discussion in plenary session, a number of serious doubts as to the draft 


20 Document A/AC.31/L.42. 23 Document A/AC.381/11. 
21Documents A/AC.31/L.40 and A/AC. 24 Documents A/AC.31/L.52, A/AC.31/L.58, 
$1/L.41, A/AC.31/L.56, A/AC.31/L.57 and A/AC.31/ 
22Documents A/AC.31/L.43 and A/AC. L.58. 
$1/L.44, 25 Document A/AC.31/SR.61. 
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resolution submitted by the ad hoc committee were expressed by the United 
Kingdom, the United States, Canada, and New Zealand, who pointed Out the 
scant consideration which had been given to the original proposals of the Cop. 
ciliation Commission, and emphasized the difficulties involved in implementing 
the committee draft. General support of the committee proposal was expressed 
by Brazil, Argentina, Lebanon, Egypt and Greece, while Cuba announced he; 
approval despite “vague and dilatory” provisions for implementation, The 
Netherlands referred to the tremendous financial implications involved while 
Denmark pointed out the weakness existing because Jordan would not be bound 
by any Assembly resolution. Israel again outlined in detail her opposition to the 
proposal while Yugoslavia called for direct negotiations between the two parties 
The USSR again submitted a resolution to dissolve the Conciliation Commis. 
sion.?® 

The Assembly on December 9, ‘1949, voted on the proposals, after a procedural 
tangle. A joint Uruguayan-Danish proposal to adjourn debate and to hold a 
special session on the problem was rejected by 34 votes to 20 with 5 abstentions, 
the USSR motion was defeated by 43 votes to 5 with 8 abstentions. After a para- 
graph-by-paragraph vote, the resolution of the ad hoc committee was adopted 
by 38 votes to 14 with 7 abstentions; negative votes were cast by Canada, Costa 
Rica, Denmark, Guatemala, Iceland, Israel, Norway, South Africa, Sweden, 
Turkey, United Kingdom, United States, Uruguay and Yugoslavia.?* On the fol- 
lowing day the Assembly approved an appropriation of $8,000,000 to carry out 
the provisions of the resolution.?* 

The third item on Palestine — assistance to Palestine refugees — was also 
considered by the Ad Hoc Political Committee at a series of meetings, general 
debate being based on a report by the Secretary-General and on the first interim 
report of the United Nations Economic Survey Mission for the Middle East. 
Discussion in the committee centered around a resolution jointly introduced by 
France, Turkey, the United Kingdom and the United States, proposing the estab- 
lishment of a Near East Relief and Works Agency to supersede the United Na- 
tions Relief for Palestine Refugees, and to carry out the direct relief and work 
programs recommended by the Economic Survey Mission; voluntary contribu- 
tions of $54,900,000 would be obtained to finance the agency from January |, 
1950 to June 30, 1951.9 

In committee discussion a series of amendments presented by Chile, Egypt, 
Australia, Iraq and Lebanon were accepted by the four sponsoring delegations; 
the amended resolution was then approved by the committee by 48 votes to 0 
with 6 abstentions, and in plenary session by 47 votes to 0 with 6 abstentions.” 
As finally approved the resolution expressed gratitude to the international organi- 
zations and voluntary agencies who had assisted Palestine refugees, recognized 
the need for continued assistance in the form of direct relief and work programs 
(direct relief to be terminated not later than December 31, 1950), and established 
the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Neat 


26 Documents A/PV.274 and A/PV.275. 29 Documents A/1060 and A/1106. 
27 Document A/PV.275. For text of the reso- 80 Document A/AC.31/L.46/Rev.1. 
lution as finally approved see document A/1245. 31 Document A/PV.273. 
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fast. This agency was to cooperate with local governments to carry out the proj- 
ects suggested by the Economic Survey Mission and to consult with them on 
measures to be taken when international assistance was no longer available; an 
advisory commission was also created to advise the director of the agency, who 
was to be appointed by the Director General in consultation with the advisory 
commission. The Secretary-General was authorized to advance up to $5,000,000 
fom the Working Capital Fund for operations of the agency, and to negotiate 
with the International Refugee Organization for a loan of $2,800,000. The agency 
was to cooperate with the Technical Assistance Board in regard to technical as- 
sistance programs in the Near East.** 

Threats to the Political Independence and Territorial Integrity of Greece: 


' The question of threats to the political independence and territorial integrity of 


Greece appeared on the Assembly’s agenda for the third time in connection with 
the reports of the Special Committee on the Balkans, and reports by the govern- 
ments of Albania, Bulgaria, Greece and Yugoslavia.** At the opening of general 
debate in the political and security committee, the committee approved unani- 
mously an Australian proposal for the appointment of a Conciliation Committee 
consisting of the President of the General Assembly, the Secretary-General, and 
the chairman and vice-chairman of the political committee to “endeavor to 
reach a pacific settlement of existing differences between Greece on the one 
hand, and Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia on the other.” On October 18, 
however, the President of the Assembly notified the committee that “the Con- 
ciliation Committee, in spite of its best efforts, was unable to develop a basis of 
conciliation on which an agreement could be reached between the governments 
of Albania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Greece, and that it had had to suspend its 
turther activities.”** The committee subsequently was reactivated at the request 
of the political and security committee. 

Prior to receiving this report, the political committee in discussing the question 
of an appeal to Greek authorities to suspend executions and court martial proced- 
ures —a matter in which committee competence was denied by a number of 
representatives — rejected a Polish proposal urging that the death sentence 
against Catherine Zevgos, widow of an EAM leader, be put aside; a Cuban 
amendment to this resolution and Salvadoran proposals for general moderation 
in applying punishment were withdrawn. Subsequently, five further resolutions 
on the subject were introduced; those resolutions proposed by USSR, Paraguay, 
Colombia, and Uruguay the committee decided it was not competent to consider, 
but affirmed by a vote of 31 to 16 with 12 abstentions its competence to deal with 
the Ecuadoran proposal which requested the Assembly President to ascertain 
the views of the Greek govenment concerning the suspension of death sentences 
passed by military courts for political reasons, as long as the conciliation commit- 
tee was in existence. The resolution was then adopted by 40 votes to 4 with 10 
abstentions, a series of USSR amendments being rejected.*® 

Following receipt of a request from Bulgaria that she be allowed to participate 

82 Document A/1222. 84 Document A/1062. For activities of the 
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in discussions on the Greek question, the committee invited Albania and By. 
garia to make statements and to answer questions put by the committee. Repre. 
sentatives of the two countries appeared before the political and security commit. 
tee on November 2 and 3; the two representatives made detailed statements jy 
which they denied the accusations against their countries put forward by the 
Special Committee on the Balkans, and referred generally to the aggressive de. 
signs of Greece.** 

After approving a United Kingdom resolution which requested Albania tp 
ensure that attacks from Albanian territory upon United Nations observers, as 
reported by UNSCOB, were ended immediately, the committee turned to a reso. 
lution presented by Australia, China, United Kingdom and United States cop. 
cerning repatriation of Greek children. After a series of amendments, the resolv. 
tion was adopted unanimously: it noted that Greek children had not yet been 
returned to their homes as requested by the General Assembly, urged all states 
to arrange for the early return of the children, and requested the Internationd 
Committee of the Red Cross and the League of Red Cross Societies to continue 
their efforts in that cause.*’ An earlier report from the two groups had reported 
their negotiations with the governments concerned.** 

After further discussion, the committee by a vote of 38 votes to 6 with 2 ab- 
stentions accepted a proposal put forward jointly by Australia, China, the United 
Kingdom and the United States and based on the reports of the Special Commit. 
tee on the Balkans. The resolution considered that active assistance given to the 
Greek guerrillas by Albania, Bulgaria and other states including Rumania was 
contrary to the principles of the United Nations Charter and endangered peace 
in the Balkans, and that further foreign assistance to the Greek guerrillas would 
seriously increase danger to the peace and would justify UNSCOB in recon. 
mending a special session of the General Assembly; it called upon Albania, Bul- 
garia and the other states concerned to “cease forthwith” any assistance to the 
guerrillas and recommended that all Member states refrain from action assisting 
armed groups in Greece, or from sending arms or other war materials to Albania 
or Bulgaria, as well as to consider, in their relations with Albania and Bulgaria, 


“the extent to which those two countries henceforth abide by the recommends. , 


tions of the General Assembly in their relations with Greece.” The resolution 
further called on Albania, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria to cooperate with Greece in 
the settlement of their differences by peaceful means, and to cooperate with the 
Special Committee on the Balkans, whose reports were approved, and which was 
instructed to “continue to be available to assist the four governments conceme( 
in the implementation of the Assembly’s resolutions.” The Secretary-General was 
also authorized to arrange to assist in any arrangements for repatriation or te 
settlement of Greek guerrillas or other Greek nationals involved in the guerrill 
warfare.*® A USSR proposal declaring a general amnesty, calling for new elec- 
tions supervised by representatives of the powers, creating a Joint Commission of 
the powers to supervise boundaries, recommending cessation of military assist: 


86 Documents A/C.1/SR.307 and A/C.1/SR. 38 Document A/1014. 
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ance to the Greek government and the withdrawal of foreign troops, and advocat- 
ing dissolution of the Special Committee on the Balkans, was defeated on a para- 
gaph-by-paragraph vote.*° 

In plenary session, Australia noted that the Balkan problem was currently 
nearer to a solution than it had been at any time it had been under United Nations 
consideration, while a number of representatives supported the conclusions of 
UNSCOB. The Soviet Union, supported by the eastern European states including 
Yugoslavia, however, referred at length to the terrorist activities of the “monarcho- 
facist” Greek government, and challenged UNSCOB reports and observations as 
biased and highly inaccurate. On November 18 the General Assembly approved 
the two resolutions reported by the political and security committee; that relating 
to Greek children was approved unanimously, while the draft based on UNSCOB 
findings received a vote of 50 to G with 2 abstentions.*t The Assembly turned 
down, on a paragraph-by-paragraph vote, a USSR resolution identical to that 
offered in committee-concerning amnesty, new elections, etc., while postponing 
consideration of a second USSR resolution concerning imposition of death sen- 
tences on eight Greek guerrillas — which the political and security committee had 
declared itself incompetent to consider. A United Kingdom resolution declaring 
the Assembly’s non-competence to deal with this matter was also postponed 
pending new negotiations in the Conciliation Committee. *? 

On December 5, the USSR and United Kingdom resolutions were withdrawn, 
and the Assembly approved without objection the Ecuadoran draft accepted by 
the political committee, which requested the Assembly president to ascertain 
the views of the Greek government on suspension of death sentences.** 

Threats to the Political Independence and Territorial Integrity of China: The 
agenda item entitled “Threats to the political independence and territorial in- 
tegrity of China and to the peace of the Far East, resulting from Soviet viola- 
tions of the Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship and Alliance of 14 August 1945 and 
from Soviet violations of the Charter of the United Nations,” proposed by China, 
was referred to the political and security committee. Byelorussia, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Ukraine and the USSR objected to consideration of the topic since it had 
been submitted by a delegation which had no right to represent the Chinese 
people; the Central People’s Government of the People’s Republic of China was 
the only lawful government of China. These delegations therefore stated that they 
would not participate in discussion of the item and would not recognize any de- 
cision adopted on it. Yugoslavia also questioned the right of the Nationalist 
Chinese delegation to propose the item; when the committee moved to general 
discussion the Yugoslav delegation announced that it would not participate in 
the voting on any draft resolutions dealing with the question.** 

Discussion in the political and security committee centered around several 
draft resolutions. A Chinese proposal declared that the USSR had persistently 
obstructed efforts of the Chinese national government to reestablish authority 
in Manchuria, and given military and financial aid to the Chinese communists, 


40 Document A/C.1/SR.811. 48 Document A/PV.268. 
41 Document A/PV.246. 44 Documents A/C.1/SR.338, A/C.1/SR.339 
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thus violating the Charter of the United Nations and the 1945 treaty of friend. 
ship and alliance between China and the Soviet Union; Member states Were 
called upon to “desist and refrain” from giving military and financial aid to the 
Chinese communists, recognizing their regime, or in any way “taking advantage 
of the present situation in China for any purpose that is incompatible with the 
political independence and territorial and administrative integrity of China.”s 
A joint draft of Australia, Mexico, Pakistan, the Philippines and the United States 
for the promotion of the stability of international relations in the Far East called 
on all states to 1) respect the political independence of China and be guided by 
the principles of the United Nations in their relations with that country; 2) respect 
the right of the Chinese people to choose political institutions and to maintain a 
government free of foreign control; 3) respect existing treaties relating to China, 
and 4) refrain from seeking to acquire spheres of influence, create foreign-con- 
trolled regimes, or obtain special rights and privileges in China.** A proposal by 
Cuba, Ecuador and Peru proposed that the problem be referred to the Interim 
Committee for study and report to the fifth session; amendments to this proposal 
would add a reference to the five-power proposal on stability of relations in the 
Far East, authorize the Interim Committee to examine any violations of the prin- 
ciples listed in the five-power proposal, and allow it if necessary to bring the mat- 
ter to the attention of the Security Council.*7 

After discussion in the committee as to the adequacy of the five-power reso- 
lution, the committee accepted by a vote of 23 to 19 with 14 abstentions, the 
joint resolution of Cuba, Ecuador and Peru, as amended to include reference to 
the five-power proposal, and authorizing the Interim Committee to bring the 
matter to the attention of the Security Council. The amendment to allow the 
Interim Committee to examine violations of the principles of the five-power reso- 
lution was rejected. The committee then accepted the five-power resolution by a 
vote of 47 to 5 with 5 abstentions.*® The Chinese draft resolution was not put 
to the vote. 

In plenary session representatives of Poland and the USSR again challenged 
the competence of the Chinese delegation, who announced its support for the two 
draft resolutions proposed by the political and security committee although feel- 
ing that they did not go far enough. After a number of representatives had reit- 
erated their concern with the situation in China, voting began on the two resolu- 
tions; the votes were challenged, however, because of the non-presence of a 
quorum. On a second vote with a quorum present, the Assembly approved the 
draft resolution on stability in Far Eastern international relations by 45 votes to 
5. The Assembly then accepted the resolution referring the situation in China to 
the Interim Committee, as amended by its original sponsors to allow the commit- 
tee to consider not only the item originally proposed by China but also “any 
charges of violations of the principles” listed in the five-power resolution; the 
first part of the resolution, which was regarded as procedural, received a vote of 
31 to 5, with 16 abstentions; the second part was approved by 27 votes to 7 with 


45 Document A/C.1/551. 47 Documents A/C.1/553 through A/C.1/556. 
46 Document A/C.1/552. #8 Document A/C.1/SR.344. 
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9 abstentions. The resolution as a whole was then accepted by 32 votes to 5 
with 17 abstentions.*® 

Essentials of Peace: Consideration of this item by the General Assembly re- 
gilted from a draft resolution presented by the Soviet Union, during general de- 
hate in the Assembly, on “Condemnation of the Preparation for a New War and 
Conclusion of a Five-Power Pact for Peace.” The resolution called for condemna- 
tion of “the preparations for a new war now being conducted in a number of 
countries and particularly in the United States and the United Kingdom,” and 
requested the Assembly to declare “as inadmissable any further delay in the 
sdoption by the United Nations of practical measures for the unconditional 
rohibition of atomic weapons and the establishment of appropriate strict inter- 


, national control.” The proposal also expressed the wish that the United States, 


United Kingdom, China, France and the USSR would sign a pact for the 
strengthening of peace.*° 

When the USSR proposal was discussed in the political and security com- 
mittee, the United States and the United Kingdom presented a counterdraft 
on the essentials of peace, which declared that the United Nations Charter laid 
down basic principles for an enduring peace, disregard of which was primarily 
responsible for international tension, and that it was “urgently necessary” for 
all Members to abide these principles. Every nation was called upon to refrain 
from threatening or using force contrary to the Charter from threats or acts 
aimed at impairing freedom, independence or integrity of any state, or from 
fomenting civil strife; Members were urged to participate fully in all United 
Nations activities, to settle international disputes by peaceful means, to support 
the United Nations efforts to resolve outstanding problems, and to cooperate in 
attaining effective international regulation of conventional armaments. Nations 
were also asked to promote the freedoms recognized by the Declaration of 
Human Rights, and to “agree to the exercise of national sovereignty jointly 
with other nations to the extent necessary to attain international control of 
atomic energy which would make effective the prohibition of atomic weapons 
and assure the use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes only.” The five 
permanent members of the Security Council were requested to “broaden pro- 
gressively their cooperation and to exercise restraint in the use of the veto.”*! 

Sharp and lengthy discussion in the political and security committee and in 
plenary session, while centered around the two draft resolutions, ranged widely 
over the whole field of international relations in the last 35 years, and particu- 
larly dealt in detail with Soviet-United States relations. The USSR and the 
eastern European delegations insisted that the Soviet Union had followed a 
policy of peace since 1917, a policy directed against those who aspired to uni- 
versal hegemony; the United States and the United Kingdom, it was alleged, 
encouraged war propaganda, were spending tremendous sums on military 
budgets, had established numerous bases in other countries and were forming 
military blocs of states in an anti-communist and anti-Soviet crusade. Repeated 
teference was made to the Rio de Janeiro treaty of mutual assistance, the 

49 Document A/PV.273. For text of the reso- 50 Document A/996. 
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Brussels Treaty and the Atlantic Pact. However, it was possible for different 
governments and ideologies to live together and the proposed act would lessen 
tension. 

The United States, the United Kingdom, Canada, France and other delega- 
tions, on the other hand, stated that the Soviet proposal was framed in insulting 
and defamatory terms. The imperialistic tendencies of the USSR and its desire 
for domination had forced other states to defend themselves; the USSR had the 
largest army in the world. The governments of the democratic countries, who 
were controlled by public opinion, could never start a war of aggression. The 
delegation of Yugoslavia also subjected to detailed attack the policy and actions 
of the USSR toward its country.°? 

On November 25, 1949, the political and security committee rejected the 
Soviet proposal on a paragraph-by-paragraph vote, accepting the joint United 
States—United Kingdom draft by 53 votes to 5 with 1 abstention (Yougoslavia), 
The resolution was accepted by the General Assembly on December 1 by the 
same vote. The Soviet proposal, which had been reintroduced in plenary 
session, was then again rejected on a paragraph-by-paragraph vote, the votes 
ranging from 21 votes to 13 with 23 abstentions to 51 votes to 5 with 2 
abstentions.** 

Report of the Security Council: The report of the Security Council on its 
activities from July 16, 1948, to July 15, 1949, was noted by the Assembly on 
November 22.5 

Elections to the Security Council: On October 20, 1949, the General Assembly 
elected Ecuador, Cuba and Yugoslavia to non-permanent seats in the Security 
Council until December 31, 1951. The election of Yugoslavia occurred over 
bitter opposition by the USSR and eastern European states, which urged the 
election of Czechoslovakia. The vote was 39 for Yugoslavia and 19 for Czecho- 
slovakia.** 

International Control of Atomic Energy: International control of atomic 
energy was considered by the General Assembly and by its Ad Hoc political 
Committee in connection with an Atomic Energy Commission report trans- 
mitted by the Security Council, and an interim report by the six permanent 
members of the commission on a series of conversations held in pursuance to 
the General Assembly resolution of November 4, 1948. The Atomic Energy 
Commission reported that the proposals submitted by the USSR had been 
“analyzed in detail and rejected” and that “no useful purpose can be served by 
further discussion of those proposals which had already been considered;” the 

six permanent members reported that consultations had been initiated and 
were continuing.** An additional statement by five of the permanent members 
declared it “apparent that there is a fundamental difference not only on methods 
but also on aims” between their viewpoint and that of the USSR.*? 

In committee discussion, France, the United Kingdom and the United States, 


52 Documents A/C.1/SR.325 through A/C. 55 Document A/PV.231. 

1/SR.337; A/PV.257 through A/PV.261. 56 Documents A/993 and A/1045. See Inter- 
53 Document A/PV.261. national Organization, III, p. 211 and 669. 
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as well as a number of other delegations, maintained that effective outlawing 
of atomic weapons depended upon the effectiveness of control, the details of 
which must be worked out in advance; they were prepared, they stated, to 
renounce some of their sovereignty to bring this about, whereas the Soviet 
Union rejected such a possibility. The USSR, on the other hand, stated that 
such a system would render impossible the prohibition of atomic weapons 
through subordinating prohibition to controls which were inapplicable. The 
majority plan on atomic energy would place development in the hands of an 
American supertrust, and it was based on American monopoly of manufacture 
of atomic bombs, which no longer existed. The USSR was using atomic energy 
for peaceful and industrial purposes and was prepared to agree to an interna- 
tional system of control, but it would never agree to turn ownership and manage- 
ment over to an international group. Yugoslavia supported the idea of an 
international convention to outlaw military use of atomic weapons coupled with 
international control, while South Africa reserved her position until results were 
obtained from a current investigation as to whether uranium existed in South 
African gold fields. 

A series of draft resolutions were considered by the committee: 1) an Indian 
proposal that the International Law Commission take into consideration the 
findings and recommendations of the Atomic Energy Commission, and frame 
a draft declaration on the duties of states and individuals in respect of the 
development of atomic energy to ensure its use only for peaceful purposes and 
eliminate its military use; 2) a Franco-Canadian draft which urged all nations 
to join in using atomic energy for peaceful ends, requested that the permanent 
members of the Atomic Energy Commission continue their consultations, ex- 
ploring all suggestions to determine if they might lead to agreement in securing 
the basic objectives of the General Assembly on the question, and recom- 
mended that all nations join in limiting their rights of sovereignty in the control 
of atomic energy to the extent required for the promotion of world security 
and peace and that the nations exercise these rights jointly; 3) a USSR sugges- 
tion instructing the Atomic Energy Commission to resume its work and to 
prepare draft conventions on the prohibition of atomic weapons and the 
control of atomic energy, the two conventions to be concluded and put into 
effect simultaneously; 4) a Haitian proposal that a convention be prepared to 
outlaw atomic weapons as military armaments as soon as a system of inter- 
national control was established, with appointment of a twelve-member com- 
mission, assisted by experts in nuclear physics, to draft a convention and a 
declaration on the rights and duties of states in connection with atomic arma- 
ments; and 5) an Argentine resolution that the Atomic Energy Commission 
permanent members attempt to secure a provisional arrangement, with a re- 
nunciation of the use of atomic weapons for purposes of aggression as a mini- 
mum.** An informal proposal for the appointment of a “mediator in an ex- 
clusively international capacity,” to try to reconcile the various points of view, 
was also put forward by Venezuela during committee debate. 


58 Documents A/AC.31/L.26 through A/AC.31/L.30. 
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In voting, the committee first turned down four USSR amendments to the 
Franco-Canadian proposal; two were termed unacceptable as amendments 
under rule 119 of the rules of procedure, and the other two were rejected. The 
Franco-Canadian resolution was then accepted by 48 votes to 5 with 3 ab. 
stentions. Subsequently the Indian draft was rejected by 24 votes to 15 with 
18 abstentions, the USSR proposal was turned down on a paragraph-by-para- 
graph vote, and the Argentinian resolution was rejected by 20 votes to 15 with 
15 abstentions, two Soviet amendments having previously been refused ac. 
ceptance.*® The Haitian draft was withdrawn. In voting in plenary session on 
November 23, the USSR resolution, reintroduced after its rejection by the Ad 
Hoc Political Committee, was rejected on a paragraph-by-paragraph vote; the 
committee draft was accepted by 49 votes to 5 with 3 abstentions.°° 

Prohibition of the Atomic Weapon and Reduction by One-Third of the Arma- 
ments and Armed Forces of the Permanent Members of the Security Council: 
The regulation and reduction of conventional armaments and armed forces was 
considered by the Assembly in connection with a report by the Security Council 
on its activities in carrying out an Assembly resolution of November 19, 1948, 
and a report from the Commission on Conventional Armaments. The question 
was considered by the Ad Hoc Political Committee, where discussion centered 
around two draft resolutions: 1) a Franco-Norwegian proposal that the As- 
sembly approve the proposals formulated by the Commission on Conventional 
Armaments for submission by Member states of full information on conventional 
armaments and armed forces and its unification, and that the Security Council, 
despite disagreement among the permanent members, continue its study of 
the regulation and reduction of armaments and armed forces through the Com- 
mission on Conventional Armaments; and 2) a USSR draft by which the General 
Assembly would recognize as essential the submission by Member states of 
information both on armed forces and conventional armaments and on atomic 
weapons.*? 

In general, discussion on the question paralleled that in the Security Council 
and in the Commission on Conventional Armaments, with two principal view- 
points being expressed: that of the USSR and the eastern European nations, 
who urged consideration of the question of conventional armaments in con- 
nection with the prohibition and control of atomic weapons, and that of the 
delegations of the western powers, who felt that attention should first be 
directed to proposals for the receipt, checking and publication by an interna- 
tional organ, of full information on the effectives and conventional armaments 
of Member states.*® The USSR charged that the “Anglo-American bloc” had 
refused any reduction in armaments and prohibition of atomic weapons and 
had established an artificial division between conventional armaments and 
atomic weapons, beginning an armaments race and extending widely their 
system of military bases and alliances. France, Norway, the United States and 

the United Kingdom pointed out in reply that it was necessary to have all 


59 Document A/AC.31/SR.37. 61 Documents A/AC.31/L.33/Rev.2 and A/ 
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relevant information for the preparation of disarmament, that this information 
must be verified, and before reducing armaments states had to know the im- 

rtance of the contribution which they must make available to the Security 
Council under Article 43 of the Charter. Limitation of armaments and control 
of atomic energy constituted a single question with two aspects, which should 


be handled by two separate bodies coordinated by the Security Council.** 


The Soviet draft resolution was defeated in committee by a vote of 30 to 6 
with 14 abstentions, and in plenary session by 39 votes to 6 with 9 abstentions. 
The Franco-Norwegian draft was approved in committee by 42 votes to 5 with 
5 abstentions, and in plenary session on December 5 by 44 votes to 5 with 5 
abstentions. The title of the resolution was changed in committee and subse- 
quently in the Assembly to “Regulation and Reduction of Conventional Arma- 
ments and Armed Forces.” 

Admission of New Members: The question of admission of new members to 
the United Nations again appeared on the agenda of the General Assembly in 
connection with Security Council reports on the application of Nepal and the 
Republic of Korea, and reconsideration of the applications of twelve states.** 
Debate in both the Ad Hoc Political Committee and in plenary session gen- 
erally followed the outlines established in discussion at the third session of the 
General Assembly and in the Security Council.*® France, the United States and 
the United Kingdom urged that reconsideration be given to those applicants 
who fulfilled the conditions laid down by Article 4 of the Charter, in accordance 
with the advisory opinion of the International Court of Justice, while the USSR 
and the eastern European states called for admission of all current applicants 
except the Republic of Korea. 

Opinions expressed in committee were reflected in a series of resolutions: 
1) nine proposals submitted by Australia, calling for reconsideration by the 
Security Council of the applications for membership of Austria, Ceylon, Fin- 
land, Ireland, Italy, Jordan, Republic of Korea, Portugal and Nepal, in the 
light of the Assembly judgment that these states fulfilled the necessary require- 
ments; 2) an Argentine proposal that several questions concerning the admis- 
sion of new members be submitted to the International Court for an advisory 
opinion; 3) a Soviet suggestion recommending that the Security Council re- 
consider all current applications for membership except that of the Republic 
of Korea; and 4) an Iraqi draft proposing that all states members of the Security 
Council be requested to apply with greater flexibility and generosity the pro- 
visions of Article 4 of the Charter to states that had not gained the seven 
Security Council votes necessary for a recommendation for United Nations 
membership. The Argentinian draft was subsequently modified to propose that 
the International Court should be requested to give an advisory opinion as to 
whether the admission of members could be affected by a decision of the Gen- 
eral Assembly when the Security Council had made no recommendation for 
admission by reason of the candidate failing to obtain the requisite majority or 
of the negative vote of a permanent member." 


63 For discussion, see documents A/AC. 64 Documents A/968, A/974, and A/982. 
31/SR.88 through A/AC.31/SR.43, A/PV.267 65 See International Organization, III, p. 63- 
and A/PV.268. 65, 302—4, 664—5. 
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In committee voting, the nine draft resolutions proposed by Australia were 
accepted, the Soviet proposal being rejected by a vote of 30 to 9 with 16 ab. 
stentions. The Argentinian proposal received 37 votes in favor, 9 against and § 
abstentions, while a somewhat modified Iraqi draft, which included a request to 
permanent members of the Security Council that they refrain from using the 
veto in connection with membership questions, was accepted by 34 votes to 
10 with 9 abstentions.®*’ In plenary session, on November 22, the nine Austra- 
lian proposals were approved, the resolution involving an advisory opinion by 
the International Court received 42 votes for with 9 against and 6 abstentions, 
and the Iraqi proposal was accepted by 42 votes to 5 with 11 abstentions. The 
Soviet proposal, reintroduced in plenary session, was rejected by 32 votes to 
12 with 13 abstentions.** 

Observance in Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania of Human Rights and Funda- 
mental Freedoms: Pursuant to a request by Australia, the question of the viola- 
tion of human rights by Rumania as well as by Hungary and Bulgaria, was 
included on the agenda of the fourth session; violations by Hungary and Bul- 
garia had been discussed at the third session.*® Rumania was asked by the Ad 
Hoc Political Committee to participate in the discussion but the Rumanian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs (Ana Pauker) replied that discussion in the com- 
mittee constituted interference in Rumania’s internal affairs, and that Rumania 
would not send a representative.”° 

A joint United States-Canadian-Bolivian resolution, as amended by Brazil, 
Lebanon, and the Netherlands, was eventually accepted by the committee by 
43 votes to 5 with 9 abstentions. The resolution, after summarizing develop- 
ments in the case since a number of signatories to the 1947 treaties of peace 
had charged Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania with violation of those treaties 
through failure to observe human rights and fundamental freedoms, the denial 
of these charges by the governments concerned, and unsuccessful attempts 
to refer the matter to the heads of mission in Sofia, Budapest and Bucharest in 
accordance with the treaties, referred the question to the International Court 
of Justice for an advisory opinion. The resolution noted that Bulgaria, Hungary 

and Rumania had refused to appoint representatives to the commissions pro- 
vided for in the peace treaties, and since the United Nations Secretary-General 
was authorized under the treaties to appoint a third member of the treaty 
commission if the parties had not agreed, it was felt “important for the Secre- 
tary-General to be advised authoritatively concerning the scope of his authority 
under the Treaties of Peace.” The operative part of the resolution requested 
the Court to decide if the disputes on the case were subject to the peace treaty 
provisions for the settlement of disputes, and if so were the three governments 
obligated to appoint representatives to the treaty commissions. Several further 
questions in regard to United Nations competence, particularly that of the 
Secretary-General, were also asked the Court.’ 


67 Document A/AC.31/SR.29. 70 Document A/AC.31/L.4. 

68 Document A/PV.252. 71 For further details on the operative part 
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‘ of committee resolution, see document A/1023. 
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This decision had been reached after bitter argument in which the questions 
arose as to the violation of human rights, whether a dispute existed under the 

ce treaties, whether the three countries were obliged to appoint members 
o the commissions provided for in the treaties, and whether if they failed to do 
0, a two-man commission would be competent to deal with a dispute. The 
western bloc maintained that the Assembly was not being asked to decide 
what infringements in human rights had occurred or what action should be 
taken. A large number of infringements had been alleged by parties to the 
treaties and denied by the three countries concerned. That gave rise to a dis- 

ute, and under the treaties, the dispute should be dealt with in a particular 

way.”? Since that opinion had been contested it seemed wise to submit the 
preliminary question as to the existence of a dispute to the International Court 
for an advisory opinion under Article 96 of the Charter. Many representatives 
agreed with the Netherlands which reserved its position with regard to the 
applications of Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania for membership in the United 
Nations — unless a radical change in their attitude took place, those governments 
were not qualified for membership.** 

The eastern bloc on the contrary argued throughout committee and plenary 
discussion that the United States and United Kingdom were inciting the govern- 
ments of the three countries to violate the articles of the treaties of peace which 
called for the suppression of thé ‘existence and activities of organizations which 
had as their aim denial of democratic rights to the pople, and that under article 
36 of the Statute of the International Court, its jurisdiction extended only to 
cases referred to it with the consent of the parties concerned; the governments 
of Hungary, Bulgaria and Rumania had not given their consent and would 
never do so since the matter fell within their domestic jurisdiction. Article 1 
of the Charter expressly stated that the basis of friendly relations among states 
was the respect for the principles of equal rights and self-determination of 
peoples. The United Nations had no right to give an authoritative interpretation 
of the treaties; such interpretation was outside the sphere of competence of those 
states Members of the United Nations which were not parties to the treaties.” 

In plenary meeting general discussion continued with charges and counter- 
charges between the two sides, the trials of Cardinal Mindszenty in Hungary 
and protestant clergy in Bulgaria being used as a basis of discussion. The Soviet 
tepresentative (Malik), while refuting the charges, suggested that the United 
States, the United Kingdom and in particular Australia look after the human 
tights of their people at home before charging other countries with the crime. 
On October 22 the resolution came to a vote: all paragraphs were first approved 
and the resolution’® as a whole accepted by a vote of 47 votes to 5 with 7 ab- 
stentions. Yugoslavia, which had not taken part in discussion in either committee 
or plenary session, abstained in final voting.’¢ 

United Nations Field Service: The report of the Special Committee on a United 
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Nations Guard was referred to the Ad Hoc Political Committee on September 29 
1949 by the General Assembly.** The committee refused even to discuss a Polish 
resolution that further study of the whole problem be deferred to the fifth regular 
session of the General Assembly, turning it down by a vote of 28 to 10, with g 
abstentions, After discussion, three Lebanese proposals were rejected by the com. 
mittee: the first specified that those functions of the field service necessitating 
the carrying of side-arms should be utilized only where use of local services was 
not practicable or if, in the opinion of the competent body, it would not be appro. 
priate; the second provided that observers should be appointed subject to the 
approval of the state in which they would be called upon to serve; and the third 
specified that in isolated instances, by a decision of the competent organ and 


when permitted by the law or authority of the locality, individual members of the } 


panel of observers be authorized to carry side-arms.’* The committee accepted the 
suggestion of the representative of Pakistan (Abdur Rahim) that an oath be ad- 
ministered to all persons employed as field observers, as well as that of the Leban- 
ese representative (Azkoul) that the memberships of the field service be composed 
of 300 “persons,” so as to allow inclusion of women as well as men. 

During discussion of the special committee’s proposals, objections were voiced 
by Czechoslovakia, Poland, the Soviet Union, the Ukraine and Byelorussia, 
while the United States, Australia, Canada, Colombia, Greece, India, the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, the Philippines and Sweden generally favored the proposals. 
Representatives of France, United Kingdom, Mexico and Yugoslavia favored 
adoption of the proposal to establish a field service while opposing the measure 
to establish a panel of field observers; their approval of a field service, however, 
was subject to certain reservations, such as employment of the field service only 
when recourse could not be had to the services of the state whose territory was 
concerned. The resolutions of the special committee concerning the United 
Nations Field Service and the United Nations Panel of Observers were then 
adopted by the committee — by votes of 38 to 5 with 8 abstentions and 28 to 7 
with 18 abstentions. In plenary session, the resolution on the United Nations 
Field Service as adopted by a vote of 46 to 5, with 3 abstentions and that on the 
United Nations Panel of Field Observers by 38 votes to 6, with 11 abstentions.” 

Question of Indonesia: The question of Indonesia had been deferred by the 
General Assembly from its third session, second part. On September 22, 1949 the 
Assembly included it in its agenda and referred it to the political and security 
committee for consideration and report; on November 2 the question was re- 
allocated to the Ad Hoc Political Committee. 

Consideration of the question was completed in one meeting of the committee 
on December 3, 1949. At the beginning of discussion, the representatives of 
Afghanistan, Australia, Burma, China, Egypt, India, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Pakis- 
tan, the Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Syria and Yemen jointly submitted a draft 
resolution welcoming the announcement that an agreement had been reached at 
the Round Table Conference at The Hague, commending the parties concerned 

77 For a summary of the meeting of the spe- 78 Document A/AC.31/SR.24. 


cial committee and its conclusions see Interna- 79 Document A/PV.252. 
tional Organization, III, p. 662. 
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and the United Nations Commission for Indonesia for their contributions, and 
welcoming the forthcoming establishment of the Republic of the United States of 
Indonesia as an independent, sovereign state.*° The Ukrainian representative 
(Manuilsky) also submitted a draft resolution which would call for the following 
measures: withdrawal of the Netherlands forces to the positions occupied by 
them before the commencement of hostilities in December 1948, release by the 
Netherlands government of Indonesian political prisoners and termination of the 
campaign of terror waged by the Netherlands occupation authorities against the 
Indonesian people, establishment of a United Nations Commission, composed 
of representatives of states members of the Security Council, to observe the im- 
plementation of the previous two measures and investigate the activities of the 
Netherlands authorities; submission by the Commission to the Council within 
three months of proposals for the settlement of the conflict between the Nether- 
lands and the Indonesian Republic on the basis of the recognition of the independ- 
ence and sovereign rights of the Indonesian people, and dissolution of the 
United Nations Commission for Indonesia.*! 

After deciding that the joint draft resolution did not constitute a recommenda- 
tion within the meaning of Article 12 of the Charter, the committee adopted the 
resolution by a vote of 43 to 5 with 4 abstentions.** The committee then decided 
by the same vote that the Ukrainian draft resolution did constitute a recom- 
mendation within the meaning of Article 12, so that it was not put to the vote. 

The Ukrainian proposal was resubmitted to the Assembly and was discussed 
together with the joint draft resolution recommended by the committee at two 
plenary meetings on December 7. India, the Netherlands, Pakistan, the United 
States and Belgium spoke in support of the joint draft resolution, while the 
Ukraine, Byelorussia, Poland and the USSR expressed support for the Ukrainian 
measure. The representatives of the four countries condemned the results of the 
Round Table Conference, the situation in Indonesia, and the action of the Ad Hoc 
Political Committee. The Assembly at the conclusion of debate adopted the joint 
draft resolution by 44 votes to 5 with 2 abstentions. It then decided, by a vote of 
33 to 5 with 12 abstentions not to vote on the Ukrainian proposal, following af- 
frmation by the President (Romulo) that the suggestion contained recommenda- 
tions within the meaning of Article 12 of the Charter.** 

Problem of the Independence of Korea: On September 22, 1949 the General 
Assembly decided to include the two-volume report of the United Nations Com- 
mission on Korea in its agenda and referred it to the Ad Hoc Political Committee 
for consideration and report. The rapporteur of the Commission on Korea (Liu 
Yu-Wan) pointed out that the commission’s report dealt with its work from its 


' arrival at Seoul on January 30, 1949 to the end of July;** developments since 


that date had not necessitated any amendments to the report. If the commission 
had been unable to complete the task entrusted to it by the General Assembly, it 
was not because of any lack of effort or perserverance on its part, but because of 


80 Document A/AC.31/L.50. 84 Documents A/936 and A/936/Add.1. For 
_. Document A/AC.31/L.51. See also this previous summaries of the work of the commis- 
issue, p. 109. sion, see International Organization, III, p. 289, 

82 Document A/AC.31/SR.56. 493 and 656. 
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a series of circumstances beyond its control. It was Mr, Liu’s opinion that the 
first task the General Assembly should undertake was to establish contact, by 
the removal of barriers at the 38th parallel, between the northern and southern 
parts of Korea.** The commission’s terms of reference were inadequate to the task 
for which it was responsible. 

Over the firm opposition of the USSR, the Ukraine, Poland, Byelorussia and 
Czechoslovakia, the committee adopted, by a vote of 42 to 6 with 5 abstentions, 
a Philippine proposal to invite the delegation of the Republic of Korea to partici- 
pate in the debate. A USSR proposal inviting representatives of the Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea to take part in committee discussions was defeated by 
a vote of 35 to 7 with 12 abstentions.*¢ 

During the general debate two draft resolutions were submitted. The United 
States, China, Australia and the Philippines jointly proposed that the commission 
continue its work, with new powers to observe and report any development 
which might lead to a conflict; the commission was also to lend its good offices 
to promote the unification of Korea. The second proposal was a USSR resolution 
that the United Nations Commission on Korea be terminated immediately. 
Support for the joint draft resolution was expressed by Brazil, France, Pakistan, 
Mexico, Australia, China, the Netherlands, and a number of other delegations; 
vehement opposition came from Poland, the Ukraine, Yugoslavia, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Byelorussia. As amended by Guatemala the joint draft resolution was 
adopted by the committee in a vote of 44 to 6, with 5 abstentions.*? The USSR 
proposal was then defeated by 44 votes to 6, with 5 abstentions. 

After a debate in the plenary meeting of the General Assembly on October 21 
in which arguments similar to those put forth in committee were expressed on 
both sides of the question, the Assembly adopted the committee resolution by a 
vote of 48 to 6, with 3 abstentions, and when the representative of the USSR 
insisted his proposal be put to the vote the Assembly rejected it by 42 votes to 6, 
with 5 abstentions.** By the terms of the resolution on the United Nations Com- 
mission on Korea was to continue in being with Australia, China, El Salvador, 
France, India, Philippines and Turkey as members; it was to keep in mind the 
objectives of the General Assembly resolutions of November 14, 1947 and De- 
cember 12, 1948%® and was to facilitate the removal of barriers to economic 
and social intercourse due to the division of Korea. The commission was to be 
available for observation and consultation throughout Korea in the continuing 
development of representative government.°° 

Report of the Interim Committee: The report of the Interim Committee, which 
was referred to the Ad Hoc Political Committee, was concerned with studies 
undertaken by the committee on methods for the promotion of international co- 
operation in the political field, and with suggestions for re-establishment of the 
committee itself.°' After a subcommittee had drafted a long-range program of 
work the committee had begun a study of the organization and operation of 


85 Document A/AC.31/SR.2. 89 See International Organization, Il, p. 59 
86 Document A/AC.31/SR.3. and III, p. 58. 
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United Nations commissions, and settlement of disputes and special political prob- 
lems by the General Assembly. Since the committee could meet only when the 
Assembly was not in session, it had not had time to reach definite conclusions. 

With regard to its re-establishment, the Interim Committee had appointed a 
subcommittee to review its constitution, duration and terms of reference. During 
debate on the subcommittee’s report in the Interim Committee some members 
favored extending the terms of reference of the Interim Committee; others as- 
serted that the General Assembly could establish special committees to serve the 
function of the Interim Committee. Those who wished to continue the committee 
felt that if it were to carry out a long-range program of studies it should be con- 
tinued for several years, and re-establishment should not be discussed at each 
session of the Assembly. The majority view of the committee, expressed in a draft 
resolution accompanying the report, recommended that the Assembly re-establish 
the committee for an indefinite period and with practically the same terms of 
reference.®? 

The Ad Hoc Political Committee considered the report for five days; Byelo- 
russia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Ukraine, and the USSR opposed the Interim 
Committee, asserting that its real function was to by-pass the Security Council. 
Pakistan also opposed continuance on the ground that lack of cooperation, of 
several of the Members had made it impossible for the committee to fulfill its 
objectives. The United States argued that lack of cooperation should not be an 
obstacle to the constructive work of the majority, while Belgium, Canada, Egypt, 
Lebanon, Nicaragua, Norway, Turkey, and Uruguay also supported re-establish- 
ment. Suggestions of a conciliatory nature to determine whether or not it would 
be possible to establish some permanent committee acceptable to all Members 
were put forward by Bolivia, Haiti, Syria, Yemen, and Yugoslavia. Venezuela 
then proposed creation of a subcommittee to reconcile divergent views, but the 
proposal was withdrawn when the eastern European states indicated that they 
would not participate in such a subcommittee. A Panamanian amendment to the 
draft resolution assigning the Interim Committee the additional function of con- 
sidering and reporting on any item proposed for the agenda of the Assembly was 
withdrawn when opposed by France, Belgium, and the United Kingdom. The 
Ad Hoc Committee then adopted the Interim Committee’s draft resolution by a 


, Vote of 41 in favor, 6 opposed.** The Assembly approved the resolution on No- 


vember 21, 1949, by a vote of 45 to 5 with 4 abstentions.®* 


Economic and Social Matters 


Technical Assistance for Under-Developed Countries: Four resolutions on 
technical assistance for under-developed countries, based on the report of the 
economic and financial committee, were adopted by the General Assembly. In 
the first, dealing with an expanded program for technical assistance of under- 
developed countries,®® the Assembly unanimously approved the arrangements 


92 Ibid. 95 For discussion in the Economic and Social 
93 For discussion in the Ad Hoc Political Com- Council see International Organization, III, p. 
mittee, see documents A/AC.31/SR.16—20. 673; for text of resolution see, ibid., p. 761. 
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made by ECOSOC on the administration of the program, noted the decision tp 
call a Technical Assistance Conference, authorized the Secretary-General to 
establish a special account for technical assistance to be available to participating 
organizations which had accepted the observations, guiding principles and ad. 
ministrative arrangements made by ECOSOC, approved the economic recom. 
mendations of ECOSOC and invited all Governments to make as large voluntary 
contributions as possible. The Assembly unanimously agreed, in the second reso. 
lution, to the recommendations of ECOSOC that technical assistance projects 
should be expanded in 1950, that increased appropriations should be provided 
and that the regular budget of the United Nations should continue to provide 
for such projects. In the third resolution, the Assembly having noted the measures 
devised by the Council on technical assistance for economic development and the 
arrangements made to consider further questions related to it, unanimously 
recommended that ECOSOC “continue to give urgent attention to the problems 
of economic development of under-developed countries, giving due considera- 
tion to questions of a social nature which directly condition economic develop- 
ment,” urged the commissions and specialized agencies also to give consideration 
to those problems and to include measures taken to promote economic develop- 
ment together with recommendations for further improvement of such measures. 
In the fourth resolution, the Assembly recommended that ECOSOC pay further 
attention to the questions of international economic and commercial policy “as 
may influence the process of development of the economies of under-developed 
countries, with a view to making recommendations to the General Assembly. 
The resolution as submitted, further stated that ECOSOC should take into ac- 
count discussion of the economic committee “and in particular the opinions about 
the necessity of protective customs tariffs as an efficient factor in the creation and 
development of natural industries of under-developed countries.” Two votes 
were taken on the fourth resolution; the first part was adopted by 55 votes to 0 
with no abstentions, the second being rejected by 21 votes to 20 with 14 absten- 
tions.®® 

In general discussion, members of the committee were especially insistent that 
no political or economic advantage should be ceded the lenders of capital, 
whether private or national, by the borrowers, that the selection of countries for 
assistance should be impartial, that the receiving countries work on a basis of 
self-help and that the human element should not be forgotten in the quest for 
development. There was general agreement with the Yugoslav delegation that 
“the system of international assistance must be based on the requirements of the 
under-developed countries and not on the requirements of the world market.” 

As in discussion in the Economic and Social Council there was considerable 
controversy over whether or not technical development should be financed by 
private investment. The representative of the United States (Compton) empha- 
sized the fact that private investments would constitute the major part of United 
States assistance abroad. The Yugoslav representative (Vilfan) declared that due 
to the unfortunate experience of Yugoslavia with Soviet Union investments in 


96 Documents A/1102 through A/1105, A/1064. 
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his country “the Yugoslav delegation considered that economic assistance to 
under-developed countries should not be financed by private capital”, instigating 
abitter argument between the Yugoslav and Soviet delegations.*’ The representa- 
tives of Chile and the Philippines pointed out that under the expanded program 
attention should be paid to assistance both in the fields of industry and agricul- 
ture, while the representative of Lebanon (Hakim) stated that the basic problem 
was that of increasing production and that technical assistance for manufacturing 
industries was of primary importance. It was advocated by Bolivia, Canada, 
France, Poland and Peru that there should be regional cooperation in technical 
assistance projects and Uruguay stressed the importance of coordination of the 
various national economies. The Philippine representative (Abelarde) asked the 
committee to approve the view that countries not members of the United Nations 
should be represented on the Technical Assistance Committee when the tech- 
nical development of those countries was being discussed. This view was sup- 
ported by the Soviet representative (Arutiunian) who further proposed that the 
Technical Assistance Committee, during discussion of the development of colo- 
nies and trust territories, should hear not only representatives of the administering 
authorities but representatives of the colonial people themselves “who were bet- 
ter acquainted with the real needs of the territory.”°* 

Poland submitted a recommendation proposing that the Technical Assistance 
Committee be allowed to express its opinion on requests for technical assistance, 
before the Technical Advisory Board made a final decision. As several representa- 
tives argued that TAC already had the powers which Poland proposed to give it 
and that the amendment might even be dangerous as it could be confused or 
misinterpreted, the amendment was withdrawn.*® An amendment by the Aus- 
tralian representative (Plimsoll) that it should be made clear that the specialized 
agencies were to adopt the observations and guiding principles recommended by 
ECOSOC, was adopted unanimously; an amended Chilean resolution, suggesting 
that ECOSOC give particular attention to the both private and public financing 
of economic development was also adopted unanimously. The representative of 
Uruguay submitted a draft resolution on the importance of coordination between 
countries in planning measures for the promotion of economic development, but 
withdrew it when some representatives felt that this amendment might be in- 
terpreted to involve interference in a country’s internal affairs.1°° 

Unemployment and Full Employment: Discussion of these two agenda items 
in both the economic and financial committee and in plenary session of the As- 
sembly revolved around two draft resolutions — an amended Australian proposal 
accepted by both meetings and a Czechoslovak draft which was eventually re- 
jected. All representatives agreed that unemployment was a serious question from 
the point of view of the economic health of individual countries, the mutual in- 
terdependence of nations and the “human tragedy” involved. In general discus- 
sion, members of the committee described what had been done and what had 
been planned by their governments to alleviate the situation should it become 
critical. The original Australian proposal provided that all governments should 


97 Documents A/C.2/SR.93; A/C.2/SR.94. 99 Ibid.; document A/C.2/SR.96. 
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consider as a matter of urgency their international obligations under Articles 55 
and 56 of the Charter; that the Assembly should review the situation at its nex, 
session, approve the Secretary-General’s action in inviting experts to report on 
national and international action taken, note “with satisfaction” that Various 


governments intended to deal promptly with unemployment and note the in. _ 


tention of ECOSOC to study further questions of full employment and its rel. 
tionship to international investment. Amendments concerning under-developed 
countries in particular, submitted by nine delegations, were accepted and in. 
corporated into the draft. The resolution as revised further stated that: 1) action 
was needed to overcome under-employment and unemployment among agri. 
cultural workers in under-developed countries and it was therefore necessary 


to stimulate economic development in these countries; 2) “the objectives of inter. 


national agreements for the furtherance of production and consumption of, and 
expansion of international trade in goods, on as free as possible a basis would 
be seriously impaired by failure to take or by delay in taking action designed to 
maintain full and productive employment, especially in those countries which 
have an important share in world trade”; and 3) “a high and stable level of inter- 
national investment, particularly in the under-developed areas of the world, 
would contribute materially to the realization of those objectives.” The resolution 
noted the declarations of governments on the subject of full employment, includ- 
ing the extension of full employment insurance, expansion of social services, 
public works programs, measures affecting taxation and incentives for the invest- 
ment of private capital, and requested ECOSOC to give attention to unemploy- 
ment and under-employment especially in under-developed countries and in such 
fields as agriculture. The resolution as amended was adopted in committee by 39 
votes to 5 with 2 abstentions and in plenary session by 41 to 5 with 2 abstentions. 

The Czechoslovak draft resolution enumerated measures to be taken to over- 


come unemployment: 1) a comprehensive system of unemployment insurance | 


covering all wage earners throughout the entire unemployment period; 2) the 
prohibition of dismissals of workers without agreement with the representative 
trade unions concerned; 3) increase in wages and social allowances for all work- 
ers; 4) control of all activities, transactions, profits and utilization of profits of 
trusts and monopolies, the reduction of these profits and price control; 5) demo- 
cratic reform of tax systems, reduction of revenue derived from indirect taxes and 
increase of taxes on profits; 6) reduction of working hours and intensity of work; 
7) development of vocational training; 8) institution of large scale public works; 9) 
reduction of expenditure on armaments; 10) development of free trade relations 
between countries; and 11) establishment of relationships between industrial 
prices, the price of raw materials and agricultural prices. Member states were to 
be requested to report to ECOSOC on measures taken to implement the recom- 
mendation, the results of their campaign against unemployment and on the ob- 
stacles to the achievement of full employment. ECOSOC was to consider the 
problem at its next session in the light of the recommendation and on the basis of 
reports received from members, specialized agencies and non-governmental or- 
ganizations.*° 
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This proposal caused considerable controversy both in committee and in ple- 
nary session. Suggested originally by the World Federation of Trade Unions, it 
had been rejected by the Economic and Social Council at its ninth session,?°? 
and many representatives agreed with Australia that how each country actually 
achieved full employment was a matter of domestic policy carried out according 


"tg itseconomic structure and institutions.1°* The Netherlands stated that the reso- 


lution was irresponsible, illogical and that its motivation was propaganda, while 
§, D. Pierce (Canada) argued that it was up to the Economic and Employment 
Commission, the International Labor Organization and the ad hoc committee of 
experts to prepare such recommendations and not the Assembly. Argentina felt 
that recommending certain specific measures would amount to undue interfer- 
ence in the internal affairs of various countries. The Czechoslovak representative 
(Patek), however, voiced distress over unemployment in capitalist countries and 
stated that his draft was “conciliatory and mild and a manifestation of the desires 
of the working people, especially in capitalist countries.”1°* The Soviet Union, 
Byelorussia, Poland and Yugoslavia supported the resolution and stated that they 
would not vote for the Australian draft, which they considered too general, un- 
less the Czechoslovak draft were accepted first. A paragraph-by-paragraph vote 
was taken in committee; the specific measures listed were approved but with a 
large number of abstentions; the paragraph whereby the Assembly would rec- 
ommend members suffering from unemployment to adopt these measures with 
the effective participation of “truly representative trade unions” was rejected. Ap- 
proved, however, also with a large number of abstentions was the request to 
Members to report to ECOSOC on measures taken, and the request to ECOSOC 
to study the matter at its next session; rejected were two introductory paragraphs 
whereby the Assembly would note the documents on unemployment and full 
employment submitted to ECOSOC pursuant to a request made by WFTU, and 
the statement that the number of unemployed had increased dangerously in a 
large number of countries since 1948. The proposal as a whole was then rejected 
on a roll call vote by 21 votes to 6 with 21 abstentions.'°> The same procedure 
was followed in plenary session, at the request of the Czechoslovak delegation, 
and the resolution was rejected on November 25 by 27 votes to 5 with 12 absten- 
tions.2°¢ 

Election of Members to the Economic and Social Council: On October 20, 
Mexico, Iran, United States, Pakistan, Canada and Czechoslovakia having ob- 
tained the required two-thirds majority were elected members of the Economic 
and Social Council for three years, replacing Australia, Brazil, Denmark, Poland, 
the Soviet Union and the United Kingdom.?” 

Report of the Economic and Social Council: The report of the Economic and 
Social Council was considered by four committees of the Assembly as well as in 
plenary session. During discussion of the section of the report on economic mat- 
ters, several representatives felt that the statistical data supplied by the Secre- 
tariat was inadequate, in particular that for under-developed areas. The repre- 

102 For discussion in the Economic and Social 104 Document A/C.2/SR.106. 
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sentative of Haiti (Chauvet), supported by Chile, India and Pakistan, suggested 
that ECOSOC should study the question of a United Nations regional economic 
commission for Africa and should request the Secretary-General with the special- 
ized agencies to undertake studies of the economic situation and development 
requirements of the region. Saudi Arabia and the Philippines drew attention to 
the question of extending technical assistance to non-members of the United Na- 
tions before the expanded program came into effect; a Philippine resolution on 
the matter was submitted but was ruled out of order.1°* The social committee 
unanimously took note of the report.!°° 
New Zealand stressed in committee the importance of deciding what form 
resolutions to governments should be given so that they did not remain “dead let- 
ters;” many states evidently lacked the necessary administrative machinery and 
resources to implement the recommendations or answer questionnaires as only 
about one-half of the members had replied. The South African representative 
(Mertsch) supported this view, while warning against the tendency of ECOSOC 
to attempt to exercise control over the implementation of its resolutions, since un- 
der the Charter, ECOSOC was to act in a purely advisory capacity; a member 
should be free not to give effect to an ECOSOC resolution if it was incompatible 
with its interests. During discussion on organizational questions, it was stated by 
the Chilean representative (Santa Cruz) that the new rules of procedure applied 
at the ninth session had worked well and Dr. P. C. Chang (China) pointed out that 
the main problem was that of taking up questions in their proper order; a distinc- 
tion should be made between routine matters and the discussion of new matters 
such as technical assistance which could be discussed at special meetings at 
which the most qualified experts would be sent by their governments. The com- 
mittee unanimously took note of Chapters I, IV, and VI of the ECOSOC report 
on the understanding that this would form part of a general Assembly resolution 
on the report as a whole.?"° 
In plenary session the Assembly unanimously took note of the report of the 

Economic and Social Council after a strong plea by Mr. Santa Cruz for the As- 
sembly to give its opinion on the Council’s work." 


Relations with Specialized Agencies 


Budgetary Matters: Adopted unanimously in both committee and on Novem- 
ber 24 in plenary session, was a draft resolution by the United States as amended 
by Australia which requested the specialized agencies and United Nations or- 
gans to assess the relative urgency and productivity of projects so as to best util- 
ize available finances, to continue efforts to reduce the number of meetings and 
to achieve a balanced calandar. Attention was drawn to the necessity for prompt 
payment of contributions and the Secretary-General was requested, in conjune- 
tion with the heads of the specialized agencies, to review arrangements of the 
agencies in order to conserve funds, study methods for maximum use of soft cur- 
rencies, intensify efforts for a common form of agency budget and to continue 


108 Documents A/C.2/SR.113-114; A/1083. 110 Document A/C.2&3/SR.44. 
109 Document A/1069. 111 Document A/P.V. 272. 
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studies of administrative and financial services and standards of conference serv- 
ices with a view to maximum economy and efficiency. Those agencies not already 
participating in the Joint Pension Scheme were urged to do so and also urged 
|to accept a joint system of external audit. The resolution further requested that 
the agencies inform the Secretary-General of total assessments under the 1950 
budgets by the end of 1949 so that complete information could be sent to all gov- 
emments. On this same budget question two supplementary draft resolutions 
were adopted in committee; the first was an Australian proposal amended by the 
United States and United Kingdom, which noted with concern that since some 
contributions were in arrears the agencies should keep annual expenditures with- 
‘inthe amount reasonably expected to be received and that programs be reviewed 
riodically if necessary.!* 

The second draft resolution, proposed by Australia and amended by Belgium, 
was adopted in committee by 34 votes to 2 with 15 abstentions. It expressed the 
' belief that “there is room for closer relationship between the assessments of mem- 

ber states in the contributions both of the United Nations and of the Specialized 
Agencies,” that since some contributions were assessed on similar principles, the 
same data should be used, and authorized the Committee on Contributions to 
recommend or advise a specialized agency on its scale of contributions if asked 
| by that agency to do so. In plenary session the United States strongly objected 
to the first section since it felt that each specialized agency’s system of contribu- 
tions was based on its needs and should not be coordinated with the United 
Nations; at the request of the United States the paragraph was voted upon and 
accepted by a vote of 28 to 9 with 12 abstentions. The resolution as a whole was 
then adopted by 38 votes, 2 against and 7 abstentions.1** 

Agreements with Specialized Agencies: It was generally agreed in both com- 
mittee and plenary session that no measures needed to be taken at the fourth ses- 
sion of the Assembly concerning the agreements between the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies. The committee and plenary session on November 24 
unanimously adopted a draft resolution proposed by New Zealand and amended 
by the United States, which noted the report of the Economic and Social Council, 
decided to take no measures at that session but requested ECOSOC to submit a 
report on the subject at the next session of the General Assembly. A Polish reso- 


| 


lution expressing the desirability that the headquarters of the specialized agen- 


cies be in Europe was rejected in committee by a vote of 32 votes to 6 with 3 ab- 
stentions.'!4 

Coordination of the Programs of the United Nations and Specialized Agencies: 
A joint British-Brazilian resolution on this topic was adopted unanimously in 
committee and plenary session. According to the resolution the General Assembly 
expressed the belief that the growth and variety of projects was impairing the ef- 
fectiveness of the United Nations and specialized agencies and impeding con- 
centration on important programs; and that too severe a burden was being placed 
on the resources of Members by excessive number of sessions and meetings. The 
resolution noted that Members were having difficulty in meeting contributions 


112 Document A/1147. 114 Document A/1145. 
118 Ibid. 
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and expenses, that a too rapid growth of activities complicated the already com. 
plex problem of coordination; and considered it desirable to limit the resources of 
Members for the effective implementation of projects already approved or under 
consideration to those which were considered urgent or necessary to achieve the 
objectives of plans already initiated. Members, therefore, were urged to refrain 
from initiating new projects other than those urgently required and which could 
be effectively carried out, and to consider in particular the recommendations of 
ECOSOC on greater concentration of effort and available resources. The Secre. 
tary-General was requested to assist ECOSOC, through the Administrative Com. 
mittee on Coordination, in discharging the responsibility on greater concentra. 
tion by putting before it every relevant recommendation, and to supplement the 
Catalogue on Economic and Social Projects with available information on costs 
and duration of projects. The Council was to review the Catalogue and to report 
to the fifth session of the Assembly. The Assembly further commended ECOSOC 
for the initial action it had taken toward the termination, absorption and integra- 
tion of “certain inter-governmental organizations and the establishment of rela- 
tionships between other such organizations and the United Nations or the special- 
ized agencies” and urged members to give effect to recommendations of 
ECOSOC on the matter; and requested ECOSOC to pursue its work on the mat- 
ter with “a view to simplifying the structure of the inter-governmental organiza- 
tions and reducing the over-all cost of participation therein.” 

United Nations Laissez-Passer: On October 22, 1949, the General Assembly 
approved a supplementary agreement between the United Nations and the Uni- 
versal Postal Union concerning the use of the United Nations laissez-passer. 


Social, Humanitarian and Cultural Matters 


Draft Convention on Freedom of Information: A resolution dealing with free- 
dom of information was adopted by the General Assembly after bitter argument 
and wide divergence of opinion had been expressed in both the social committee 
and plenary session. The resolution, a joint United States, United Kingdom, 
Netherlands draft, was adopted in committee by 28 votes to 13 with 8 absten- 
tions and in plenary session on October 20 by a vote of 38 to 10 with 10 absten- 
tions.14¢ As accepted, the resolution recommended that ECOSOC request the 
Commission on Human Rights to “include adequate provisions on freedom of 
information in the draft International Covenant on Human Rights, taking into ac- 
count the work done on the draft Convention on Freedom of Information and at 
the third and fourth regular sessions of the General Assembly;” and stated that it 
had been decided by the Assembly to postpone further action on the draft con- 
vention to the fifth session and “pending receipt of the draft International Cove- 
nant on Human Rights, or a progress report thereon.” 

The French representative (Kayser) objected to the resolution because it con- 
tradicted commitments already made, increased the disorder and confusion of a 


115 Document A/1146. For discussion in com- 220; for discussion in plenary session, see docu- 
mittee, see documents A/C.2&3/SR.40 — A/C. ments A/PV. 255-256. 
5/SR.217 through A/C.2&3/SR.48 — A/C.5/SR, 116 Document A/PV. 232. For text of the reso- 


lution, see document A/1035. 
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rocedure which should have been simple and direct and cancelled the efforts of 
the Geneva Conference on Freedom of Information. He further argued that it 
would be impossible to introduce into the Covenant on Human Rights clauses 
which would cover all the provisions of the convention on information; it did not 
seem to be a good method to refer the matter to a commission with a small mem- 
bership when a decision had been taken by the Geneva Conference composed of 
non-Member as well as Member nations of the United Nations; and the Com- 
mission on Human Rights, by its own admittance, was not qualified to judge 
texts with a legal aspect. 

Many representatives, although sympathetic to the French point of view, sup- 

ed the resolution because it was apparent that agreement could not be 
reached at the fourth session of the Assembly, and with the understanding that 
the work of the commission would clarify the basic principles, particularly that 
of the right of governments to restrict or limit freedom of information. It was felt 
that as soon as the difficulties had been resolved, the draft convention should 
immediately be brought up for discussion again. To make sure that the draft con- 
vention did not disappear entirely the Lebanese delegation submitted an amend- 
ment suggesting that the fifth session of the Assembly draw up the final text of 
the convention, in the light of the draft Covenant on Human Rights; the amend- 
ment, however, was rejected by 26 votes to 17 with 9 abstentions. A Uruguayan 
proposal which would have referred the matter back to the social committee was 
rejected by 32 votes to 17 with 7 abstentions.*** 

Free Access to News Personnel: Following acceptance by the Economic and 
Social Council at its ninth session™* and by the social committee, the Assembly 
on October 21 unanimously adopted a resolution’?® urging all Member states to 
grant news personnel free access to all countries where meetings of the United 
Nations or specialized agencies took place. Such access was to be in accordance 
with terms and conditions of agreements made by the United Nations and 
specialized agencies with the governments. The resolution further urged Mem- 
bers to grant news personnel free access to all public information sources and 
services of the United Nations and specialized agencies, and to all meetings and 
conferences open to the press, equally and without discrimination.'*° 

Refugees and Stateless Persons: What measures would be taken following the 
termination of the activities of the International Refugee Organization on January 
1, 1951 were the subject of serious discussion in both plenary and social commit- 
tee meetings of the General Assembly. The differences in views of the French 
and United States delegations were the main topics of debate and included the 
definition of the term “refugee,” the question of who should appoint the High 
Commissioner and whether he should have the authority to allocate funds for 
assistance.121 The United States representative (Roosevelt) maintained that the 
General Assembly should decide specifically for what particular groups of refu- 
gees it was willing to accept responsibility, as the Economic and Social Council 


117 Documents A/C.3/SR.234—35. 121 For the French draft resolution, see docu- 
118 See International Organization, III, p. 683. ment A/C.3/L.27; for United States draft reso- 
119 Document A/1038. lution, see document A/C.3/L.28; for joint 


120 Document A/PV.233. draft, see document A/C.3/L.29. 
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would have the opportunity to make recommendations to the Assembly on addi. 


tional categories before January 1951. Mrs. Roosevelt believed that the Secretary. | 


General should appoint the High Commissioner as he would be the chief United 
Nations administrative officer, and that the High Commissioner should not be per- 
mitted to allocate funds for relief purposes; there was an increasing tendency to 
drive the United Nations into the field of international relief and to give the High 
Commissioner power to allocate relief funds would, she believed, mean an endless 
procession of appeals diverting him from his main task of legal protection. The 
French representative (Rochefort), on the other hand, felt that the United States 
definition of refugee would restrict the field of action indefinitely to refugees who 
fulfilled the IRO definitions. The French draft provided an ad hoc committee of 
ECOSOC to study the question of new definitions, M. Rochefort originally be. 
lieved that the High Commissioner should be elected by the General Assembly, 
but later proposed that he be elected by the Council. As to whether the High 
Commissioner should have the power to allocate funds, he stated that he would 
prefer to have a little relief work done rather than none at all. M. Rochefort 
stressed that he was not asking the Assembly to provide relief funds; he merely 
asked that provision be made for the administration of such funds in the hope 
that they might become available from outside sources.‘2? 

A resolution,’** representing a compromise between the French and United 
States views, and including alternate clauses on matters on which the two dele- 
gations had not been able to agree was adopted, as amended, by 24 votes to 12 
with 10 abstentions by the social committee, with the United States voting 
against. The resolution would have established as of January 1, 1951 the Office 
of United Nations High Commissioner to deal with the legal status of refugees. 
The Secretary-General was to be asked to prepare for the eleventh session of 
ECOSOC a draft budget and draft provisions for the implementation of the reso- 
lution; ECOSOC was to further prepare the draft provisions and submit them to 
the fifth session of the Assembly, and transmit to that session any suggestions re- 
garding the definition of the term “refugee.” The Assembly was to review, not 
later than at its eighth session, the arrangements for the High Commissioner's 
Office and to determine whether the Office should continue beyond December 
1953. 

As finally adopted in plenary session on December 2, the differences were re- 
solved as follows: 1) the High Commissioner was to be elected by the General 
Assembly upon the recommendation of the Secretary-General; 2) the High Com- 
missioner was to assist governments and voluntary agencies and to distribute 
among private and official agencies any funds he might receive although strictly 
the work of the High Commissioner was to promote the conclusion and ratifica- 
tion of international conventions providing for the protection of refugees; and 3) 
the definition of refugees and displaced persons was to be the one contained in 
Annex I of the Constitution of IRO until such time as the General Assembly 
determined other categories. The plenary session adopted the resolution in two 
parts: the first by a vote of 35 to 7 with 13 abstentions; and the second by 32 to 6 


122 For discussion in committee, see docu- 123 Document A/1118. 
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with 17 abstentions. Three additional amendments had been submitted by the 
United States.*** 

The resolution as a whole had been opposed throughout committee and plenary 
session by India, Pakistan, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, the Soviet Union, Ukrain- 
ian SSR, Byelorussian SSR and Poland. The representatives of India and Pakistan, 
supported by Iraq, felt that the draft was too theoretical, and that IRO should 
continue as it had in the past as all the countries concerned with the question 
were members of the organization. Because the draft did not encourage repatria- 
tion which, he felt, was the only solution to the problem, the Byelorussian repre- 
sentative (Stepanenko) opposed it and submitted another which urged repatria- 
tion, required governments and IRO to furnish full particulars concerning refu- 
gees and displaced persons in their territories as well as information on their living 
conditions. The representative of Yugoslavia (Dedijer) thought it unnecessary to 
set up an international organization for the protection of refugees and that the 
governments themselves should be responsible for dealing with the problem 
according to basic principles set out in a convention. The Byelorussian draft was 
rejected in committee and in plenary session on paragraph-by-paragraph votes.'*° 

Draft Convention for the Suppression of Traffic in Persons and of the Exploita- 
tion of the Prostitution of Others: Fourteen committee and two plenary meetings 
were devoted to discussion of the convention and in particular to Article 1 and 
the “colonial clause.” The social committee decided to request the legal com- 
mittee to consider Articles 8, 9, 10, 12, 25, 26, 28 to 32, of the draft convention 
and to recommend that the text be adopted. By 25 votes to 19 with 4 absten- 
tions it was decided to delete article 27 of the draft, which was then adopted by 
a vote of 30 to 0 with 8 abstentions. In plenary session the United Kingdom sub- 
mitted three amendments restoring the section deleted in committee in article 1, 
providing that the convention should be open for signature to any trust territory 
and providing that any state ratifying the convention could notify the Secretary- 
General that the convention extended to any territory for whose foreign relations 


' the state signatory was responsible, and that each state should, as soon as possible, 


extend the convention to such territories.12® The three amendments were rejected 
and the draft resolution and attached convention adopted by 35 votes to 2 with 15 
abstentions on December 2.127 

Discriminations Practiced by Certain States Against Immigrating Labor and in 
Particular against Labor recruited from the Ranks of Refugees: With the state- 
ment that the International Labor Organization conventions had not thoroughly 
dealt with the question of immigrant labor, and that some of the existing conven- 
tions had not been ratified, the Polish representative (Wierblowski) submitted 
to the social, cultural and humanitarian committee a resolution 12° which recom- 
mended that Member States 1) apply the principle of non-discrimination to 
immigrant labor and “accord such labor equal treatment with their own citizens”; 
2) grant immigrant labor the right to transfer savings to the country of origin; 3) 


124 Document A/1199. A/C.3/SR.237-248,A/C.3/SR.268—269; for dis- 
125 For discussion in plenary session, see docu- cussion in plenary meeting see documents A/PV. 

ments A/PV.263 to A/PV.265. 263-264; for text of the convention, see docu- 
126 Document A/1175. ment A/1194. 


127 For discussion in committee see documents 128 Document A/C.3/524. 
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grant the right of repatriation at the expense of the country of immigration; ang 
4) recruit immigrant labor and fix the working and living conditions of sy¢ 
labor exclusively on the basis of bilateral conventions concluded between the 
countries of emigration and immigration and negotiated with the participation 
of trade unions concerned. The resolution further requested the Secretary. 
General to transmit to all Member States employing immigrant labor a question. 
naire on the situation of such labor, and report to the fifth session of the Assembly, 

The majority of representatives were against the resolution although they 
favored the general principles, noting that the International Labor Organizatio, 
was taking care of the situation; it was a very technical matter which could not 
be solved by a few general clauses. The Yugoslav delegation announced its op. 
position because the resolution improperly linked the problems of discrimina. 
tion against economic immigrants and against refugee labor, while failing to 
differentiate between refugees and displaced persons and quislings and war 
traitors. The Polish draft was rejected in committee and in plenary session by 
a paragraph-by-paragraph vote.1*° 

A United Kingdom proposal**® was accepted in committee after drafting 
changes and approved in plenary session on November 17 by 37 votes to 6 with 
4 abstentions. By this resolution the Assembly requested ILO to do everything 
in its power to have its members agree to end discriminations practiced against 
immigrant and refugee labor; to promote the principles of the Universal Declara- 
tion on Human Rights in the social relations between immigrant workers and 
their families and the inhabitants in the area in which they lived “so that no offen- 
sive distinctions may be established against the former and that they may enjoy 
all the facilities for accommodation, food, education, recreation, and medical 
assistance, both public and private, which are provided for the community.” 

Advisory Social Welfare Services: Following expressions of approval of the 
advisory social welfare services of the Secretariat's department of social affairs, a 
draft resolution submitted by the Economic and Social Council, as amended by 


Belgium and Lebanon was adopted unanimously in committee and in plenary | 


session on November 17. The resolution authorized the Secretary-General to 
place on a continuing rather than a year-to-year basis, the advisory social welfare 
services which had been originally established by the Assembly in December 
1946. The Secretary-General was further directed to include an amount for these 
services in future United Nations budgets and to keep the expenditure for 1950 
at about the same level as in 1949. ECOSOC was requested to suggest any modi- 
fication it thought necessary to the fifth session of the Assembly.** 

United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund: The report of 
UNICEF including the report on the United Nations Appeal for Children was 
considered by the social committee which accepted an Australian draft resolution 
as amended by Mexico, by 40 votes to 0 with 3 abstentions. On December 2 the 
plenary session adopted the resolution by a vote of 44 to 0 with 3 abstentions. 


129 Document A/1052. 131 Document A/1112. For discussion in com- 
130 For discussion in committee, see document mittee, see documents A/C.3/SR.252-54; for 
A/C.3/SR.249-251; for discussion in plenary discussion in plenary session, see document A/ 
session see document A/PV.243. PV.243. 
182 Document A/PV.264. 
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The resolution appealed to both official and private international organizations 
interested in child welfare to collaborate with the Fund in every possible way, 
noted with approval the decisions of the Fund Executive Board to devote a 
larger share of Fund resources to programs outside Europe and drew attention 
to the urgent necessity of further contributions to the Fund.* 


Trusteeship and Non-Self-Governing Territories 


Report of the Trusteeship Council: On September 22, 1949, the report of the 
Trusteeship Council covering its fourth and fifth sessions was referred to the 
trusteeship committee by the General Assembly.'** During the general debate in 
the trusteeship committee, the committee was divided into two groups: as in 

ious discussions, there was a general division between the administering 
authorities and other countries as to conditions in trust territories. In the latter 

p Brazil and Yugoslavia desired a more rapid method for dealing with peti- 
tions, while Poland, Saudi Arabia, the Ukraine, Byelorussia and Czechoslovakia 
were all of the opinion that in effect the trust territories were ruled as colonies, 
with indigenous populations enjoying no political rights. The Pakistani and Yugo- 
sav representatives (Shaaban and Radovanovic) agreed that in the trust territories 
little progress had been made in education, while the Chilean representative 
(Valenzuela) remarked on the small progress achieved in the struggle against 
racial discrimination. Detailed replies to the various criticisms against their 
administration of trust territories were made by Australia, Belgium, France, New 
Zealand and the United Kingdom, who generally pointed to positive achievements 
of their administration, listed problems which they faced, and stated that general 
criticism of their activities infringed upon their legitimate rights as administering 
powers.*#® 

Nine draft resolutions and a number of amendments were submitted to the 
committee. Czechoslovakia proposed that the General Assembly call upon all the 
administering authorities to submit to its fifth session their plans and an outline 
of the ways in which they intended to comply with the provisions of the Charter 
on development of trust territories toward self-determination or self-government. 
A Cuban proposal supported the Council’s recommendations on the adoption of 
more energetic measures toward self-government or independence for trust 
territories, while a joint Cuban and Indian resolution proposed that the General 
Assembly should note the Trusteeship Council’s report, observe particularly the 
activities of its visiting missions to trust territories, and request the Council to con- 
tinue its work in the fields of educational advancement and administrative unions. 
Egypt proposed that the General Assembly note the delays on the examination 
and final disposal by the Council of a number of important petitions, while stating 
that the examination of petitions was one of the principal functions of the Council 
under the Charter. A draft resolution supporting recommendations of the Council 


188 Document A/1195. cil, see International Organization, III, p. 320 
134 Document A/933. For summaries of the and 690. 
fourth and fifth sessions of the Trusteeship Coun- 135 Documents A/C.4/SR.88 to A/C.4/SR. 
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for greater participation by the indigenous inhabitants in managing commercig] 
and production undertakings dealing with important commodities and raw ma. 
terials was submitted by Cuba, as well as another which proposed that the Assem. 
bly ask the Council to include in its next report a section dealing with implementa. 
tion by the administering authorities of its recommendations concerning improve. 
ment of social conditions, particularly abolition of discriminatory practices and 
corporal punishment. A Chinese draft recommended that the Trusteeship Council 
examine all laws and statutes and their application in the trust territories jy 
order to make suggestions for the abolition of discriminatory provisions or prac- 
tices, reporting to the fifth session of the General Assembly. Brazil suggested 
wider expansion and more rapid development of the present facilities for the 
higher education of indigenous students in trust territories, and declared that 
racial discrimination regarding educational facilities in the trust territories con- 
travened the provisions of the Charter, the trusteeship agreements and the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. A joint draft resolution was also submitted 
by China, Costa Rica, Egypt, Liberia, Mexico and the Philippines, proposing 
that the Assembly request the Trusteeship Council to recommend to the adminis- 
tering authorities concerned that the flag of the United Nations be flown over all 
trust territories.1°® 
On October 8 the committee appointed a subcommittee composed of the 
representatives of Brazil, Canada, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, India 
and Thailand to correlate the various draft resolutions, with the exception of 
that dealing with the use of the United Nations flag, into a single draft resolution. 
After three meetings, however, the subcommittee concluded that it was not prac- 
ticable to draft a single resolution covering all the proposals before it. In place of 
the Czechoslovakian and Cuban resolutions on political advancement in the trust 
territories, the subcommittee adopted, by a vote of 24 to 10, with 11 abstentions, 
a resolution urging that the seat of administration be located within each trust 
territory and that the Trusteeship Council’s annual report to the General Assem- 
bly include a review of implementation of the Council’s recommendations for 
the participation of the indigenous inhabitants in the government of trust terri- 
tories. In place of the Egyptian and the joint Canadian and Indian resolutions 
dealing with petitions and visiting missions, the subcommittee adopted a draft 
resolution based on joint proposals of Canada, Egypt and India, dealing exclu- 
sively with petitions and visiting missions; the vote was 43 to 0, with 2 absten- 
tions. The Cuban resolution on economic advancement, revised by Cuba and 
amended by the Philippines, was adopted by the committee by a vote of 38 to 1, 
with 7 abstentions, and a resolution based on the original Cuban and Chinese 
drafts on social advancement was adopted by a vote of 39 to 2, with 4 abstentions. 
The Brazilian proposal on educational advancement in trust territories, with 
Philippine and Yugoslav amendments, was accepted by 39 votes to 5, while by a 
vote of 35 to 5, with 4 abstentions, the committee adopted the joint resolution on 
the use of the United Nations flag. 
On November 15 these six draft resolutions as proposed by the committee, were 
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| adopted by the General Assembly in plenary meeting: the proposal on political 
advancement of trust territories by a vote of 51 to 0, with 2 abstentions; the reso- 
lution concerning petitions and visiting missions by 54 votes to 0, and 1 absten- 
tion; the proposal dealing with economic advancement by a vote of 49 to 1, with 
7 abstentions; the resolution on social advancement in the trust territories by 52 
votes to 1 (United Kingdom), with 4 abstentions; the proposal on advancement 
in trust territories by a vote of 50 to 0, with 5 abstentions; and the resolution on 
the use of the United Nations flag in trust territories by a roll-call vote of 48 to 5 
with 4 abstentions.'*? Luxembourg, South Africa, the United Kingdom, Belgium 
and France cast the negative votes on the last resolution. 

Administrative Unions Affecting Trust Territories: Committee debate on this 
item lasted from October 19 to 26, during the course of which two draft resolu- 
tions were submitted. The first, submitted by Iraq, recommended that nothing be 
done to prejudice the individuality of trust territories and that administrative 
unions remain administrative in character; the draft also requested the Trustee- 
ship Council to study the question of administrative unions and recommend to 
the General Assembly safeguards for the preservation of their distinct status as 
trust territories, as well as report to the Assembly yearly on administrative 
unions.*** Cuba and Guatemala jointly submitted a draft resolution requesting 
the Trusteeship Council to complete its investigation in terms of the General 
Assembly resolution of November 18, 1948 and recommending that, before 
constituting any administrative unions of trust territories with adjacent territories 
or extending the period or scope of any existing union, the administering au- 
thority consult with the Council.** Other sections of this joint resolution recom- 
mended that there be established in each trust territory a separate budgetary 
system, a separate legislative body and a separate judicial organization, and that 
the Council report to the fifth session of the General Assembly on the results of 
its investigation and action taken by it. 

During the general debate in the committee many delegations remarked upon 
the importance and complexity of this subject, and agreed that administrative 
unions might bring great advantages to the trust territories concerned. The 
Soviet Union and Byelorussia, however, took exception to the general view of 
the usefulness and legality of administrative unions. Generally, the view among 
the non-administrative powers was that a union between two territories for purely 
administrative purposes should not become political. Brazil, Mexico, India and 
the Philippines drew attention to the dangers inherent in existing administrative 
unions as they noted that the Trusteeship Council had not had enough time to 
complete the study requested by the third session of the Assembly. Subsequently, 
Egypt, Poland and Cuba remarked on the inadequacy vf the steps taken by the 
Council in conformance with this resolution. Pointing out that if the committee 
wished to reach rational conclusions it would be impossible to apply the same 
criteria to all trust territories, Mr. Craw (New Zealand) agreed with those who 
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emphasized a lack of complete and detailed information, while Australia, China, 
Yugoslavia and Pakistan felt that the Council should continue its study of the 
problem of administrative unions. Yugoslavia, the Soviet Union and Byelorussia 
took the view that such unions must necessarily tend toward annexation and jp. 
corporation of trust territories into neighboring territories. 

On October 26 a subcommittee was appointed to study the proposals of Iraq 
and Cuba and Guatemala together with the suggestions of other delegations; it 
was composed of the representatives of Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Cuba, France, 
Guatemala, India, Iraq, Philippines, Poland, Syria and the United States. A unj- 
fied text of the draft resolutions was approved by the subcommittee and subse. 
quently by the committee, together with structural amendments submitted by 
Canada, Cuba, China, India and Mexico. The vote in committee was 38 to 9, 
with 1 abstention, after rejection of a USSR amendment and two Canadian 
amendments.**° 

On November 15, after a brief plenary discussion along the lines of that in 
committee, the General Assembly adopted the resolution of the trusteeship com- 
mittee by a vote of 44 to 9, with 1 abstention.*** The approved resolution affirmed 
that measures of customs, fiscal or administrative unions must not hamper the 
evolution toward independence or self-government of each trust territory and 
recommended that the Trusteeship Council complete its investigation of the 
problem, paying particular attention to the desirability of having the adminis. 
tering authorities inform the Council before creating new administrative unions 
or extending the scope of any existing union or federation. This provision was 
emphatically opposed by the United Kingdom representative (Fletcher-Cooke), 
who reiterated that his government could not agree to supervision by the Trustee- 
ship Council of any aspect of the administration of non-self-governing territories 
not under trusteeship. The resolution countenanced the acceptance by adminis- 
tering authorities of supervision by the Trusteeship Council over the unified 
administration as a consequence of the impossibility of furnishing separate finan- 
cial, statistical and other data relating to trust territories when administrative 
unions were established. A separate judicial organization and a separate legislative 
body were desirable for each trust territory as well as the consideration, before the 
establishment of any administrative, customs or fiscal union, of the wishes of the 
inhabitants of the trust territory concerned. Finally, the resolution recommended 
that the Council complete its investigation in accordance with the terms of Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution 224(III) as well as of the present resolution, reporting 
to the next regular session of the General Assembly, and that the Council continue 
to observe the development of such unions and to report to the General Assem- 
bly.14? 

Elections to the Trusteeship Council: On October 20, 1949, the General Assem- 
bly elected three members of the Trusteeship Council. Two vacancies would 
occur at the end of 1949 with the expiration of the regular terms of Iraq and 
Mexico, while in September 1949 Costa Rica had resigned from the Council. For 
the unexpired period of the latter’s term of office, from October 20, 1949 to De- 
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a, China | ember 31, 1950, the Dominican Republic was elected to the Council. Argentina 
ly of the | and Iraq were elected for three years as of January 1, 1950 to fill the two remain- 
elorussia | ing vacancies.*4* 
1 and in. | Non-Self-Governing Territories: The question of information from non-self- 
soverning territories, comprising the reports of the Secretary-General and of the 
s of Iraq Special Committee on Information Transmitted under Article 73e of the Char- 
ations; it | er,!#* was referred to the trusteeship committee. Twenty-seven meetings of the 
France, | yusteeship committee were devoted to the general problem of non-self-govern- 
s. A uni- , ing territories, which occupied a major position on the committee's agenda. 
d subse. | [t was noted that in 1949, information on only 64 of the 74 territories originally 
itted by enumerated by the administering members at the first session of the General 
38 to 9, | Assembly had been transmitted under Article 73e of the Charter, and the prob- 
anadian em of defining that term “non-self-governing territory” was discussed at length. 
The pattern of debate which prevailed in the special committee was repeated in 
that in. the trusteeship committee, which considered in detail the cessation of information 
‘ip com- by certain administering powers. France and the United Kingdom stated that 
affirmed they had not submitted information on some territories because of changes in 
per the their constitutional status, pointing out that since Article 73e of the Charter 
ory and called for the transmission of information “subject to such limitation as security 
of the andconstitutional considerations may require,” it was solely for the administering 
dminis- power to decide when a territory ceased to be non-self-governing within the 
unions meaning of Article 73.'*° The criticism that insufficient information on the non- 
on was __ self-governing territories had been transmitted was levelled against the adminis- 
Cooke), tering powers by Syria, Poland, Saudi Arabia, the Ukraine and the Soviet Union. 
rustee- In reply the representatives of France, Belgium and the United Kingdom main- 
ritories tained that the information transmitted was to be a record of progress, but not a 
minis- subject for discussion. 
unified On the future of the special committee, the pattern of debate in the special com- 
-finan- | mittee again reappeared in the trusteeship committee, with one group favoring 
trative | the permanent establishment of such a committee, a second preferring a com- 
islative mittee of one year’s duration and a third desiring to establish it for three years. The 
ore the trusteeship committee discussed six resolutions recommended by the special 
of the | committee,'*¢ together with five additional draft resolutions. These five resolu- 
ended _ tions were: 1) a proposal by Egypt authorizing any special committee which the 
f Gen- General Assembly might appoint to examine the factors which should be taken 
jorting \ into account in deciding the territories to which Chapter XI of the Charter ap- 
ntinue plied; 2) an Indian proposal providing for the permanent establishment of a 





issem- | special committee; 3) a proposal by Cuba, Ecuador and Guatemala inviting the 
Secretary-General to complement the summaries and analyses by periodical pub- 
ssem- lication of data on special aspects of progress in non-self-governing territories; 


would 4) a proposal by Mexico and the United States that the special committee concen- 
y and trate on one functional field each year, and recommending the problem of educa- 
l. For , 


D 143 Document A/PV.231. mended by it, see International Organization, 
0 Ve- 144 For the report of the special committee, III, p. 661. 

see document A/923. For a summary of action 145 Document A/C.4/SR.116. 

by the special committee and resolutions recom- 146 Document A/923, Annex II; see also In- 


ternational Organization, III, p. 661. 
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tion for 1950; and 5) an Australian proposal requesting the Secretary-General to 
keep the special committee informed of the technical assistance accorded to non. 
self-governing territories by international groups. 

Following adoption by the committee of a Cuban amendment recommending 
that in the revision of the Standard Form for the guidance of members preparing 
information to be transmitted under Article 73e, general information on geogra- 
phy, history, people and human rights cease to be classified as optional, the 
special committee’s draft resolution I, on the voluntary transmission of informa- 
tion under part I of the Standard Form was adopted by a vote of 25 to 8 with 7 
abstentions. By a roll-call vote of 42 to 1 (United Kingdom), with 4 abstentions, 
the committee adopted resolution II of the special committee on equal treat- 


ment in educational matters in non-self-governing territories, together with a Cu- | 


ban amendment inviting administering members to include in the information 
transmitted data on the costs and methods of financing separate educational 
institutions, where they were provided for exceptional reasons. The special com- 
mittee’s draft resolution III, on the language of instruction in non-self-governing 
territories, was amended by a Syrian proposal that administering members pro- 
mote the use of the indigenous languages in the territories under their adminis- 
tration, if possible using these languages in elementary, primary and secondary 
schools. After acceptance of Yugoslav and United States amendments, this resolu- 
tion was adopted by the committee by 28 votes to 3, with 15 abstentions, with 
Belgium, France and the United Kingdom opposing. A Cuban amendment to the 
special committee’s resolution IV, on the eradication of illiteracy, which requested 
UNESCO to submit annually to the United Nations an account of measures for 
suppressing illiteracy suggested to administering authorities, was accepted by 
the committee prior to acceptance of the amended resolution. The special com- 
mittee’s draft resolution V, on international collaboration to improve economic, 


social and educational conditions, as amended by China, was adopted by the com- 


mittee by a roll-call vote of 38 to 1 (United Kingdom), with 9 abstentions.**7 
The special committee’s resolution VI, on the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Information transmitted under Article 73e of the Charter, was consid- 
ered jointly with the draft submitted by India and a Czechoslovakian amendment. 
The great majority of non-administering powers argued that a restrictive interpre- 
tation of Article 73e was at variance with the principles of Chapter XI. The 
Philippine representative (Carpio) stated that most of the present difficulties 
derived from the absence of implementation machinery for Chapter XI; to which 
France and Belgium replied they would never have signed the Charter had such 
machinery been included. In spite of the support of most of the non-administering 
powers for the Czechoslovak proposal for a permanent organ, it was decided 
that this was not yet appropriate and the proposal was defeated by a vote of 23 
to 13, with 12 abstentions. The committee then accepted by 41 votes to 4, with 
2 abstentions the Indian proposal to establish for a three-year period, a special 
committee composed of those Members of the United Nations transmitting in- 
formation under Article 73e and an equal number of non-administering Members 
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dected by the trusteeship committee on a wide geographical basis. The dissenting 
votes were cast by Belgium, France, the Union of South Africa and the United 
Kingdom.*** 

Four other resolutions were also approved by the committee. The joint United 
States-Mexican proposal was adopted over the opposition of Belgium, France and 
the United Kingdom by a vote of 31 to 3, with 19 abstentions, while the Egyp- 
tian draft was adopted by a roll-call vote of 30 to 10, with 7 abstentions; before 
passage of this measure there was a lengthy examination of what constituted a 
territory whose people had not attained a full measure of self-government. By a 
vote of 28 to 3, with 14 abstentions, the committee adopted the joint draft resolu- 
tion of Cuba, Ecuador and Guatemala; the dissenting votes were cast by Bel- 
gium, France and the United Kingdom. Finally, the committee adopted the 
Australian proposal by a vote of 40 to 0, with 4 abstentions." 

These resolutions were adopted without change by the General Assembly on 
December 2, 1949. In the Assembly discussion of these proposals, as in the com- 
mittee, Belgium, the United Kingdom and France stated that they would not feel 
bound in any matters arising from the adoption of the resolutions. Hector Mc- 
Neil (United Kingdom) announced that his government would continue to refuse 
to transmit political data concerning its dependent areas. In the voting five mem- 
bers — France, Belgium, the United Kingdom, Luxembourg and the Union of 
South Africa — voted against or abstained on each of the ten resolutions. 

The voting on the ten resolutions was as follows: resolution I, on the voluntary 
transmission of information under part I of the standard form, adopted by 33 
votes to 9 with 11 abstentions; resolution II, on equal treatment in educational 
matters, adopted by 44 votes to 1 with 7 abstentions; resolution III, on use of 
indigenous languages, by 34 votes to 4 with 13 abstentions; resolution IV, on 
eradication of illiteracy, 42 to 0 with 10 abstentions; resolution V, on international 
collaboration in regard to economic, social and educational conditions, 39 votes 
to 2 with 8 abstentions; resolution VI, establishing a three-year special committee, 
44 votes to 5 with 4 abstentions; resolution VII, on the committee’s work, 35 votes 
to 5 with 9 abstentions; resolution VIII on territories to which Chapter XI of the 
Charter applied, 30 votes to 12 with 10 abstentions. Those voting in the negative 
were the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Sweden, Turkey, the Union of 
South Africa, the United Kingdom, Australia, Belgium, Canada, France and Lux- 
embourg. Finally, the Assembly adopted by a vote of 31 to 4 with 16 abstentions 
resolution IX, on publication of information on non-self-governing territories, and 
by 46 votes to 1 with 5 abstentions, resolution X concerning information on techni- 
cal assistance.*5° 

Special Committee on Information Transmitted Under Article 73e of the 
Charter: On December 6, 1949, the General Assembly was informed by the trus- 
teeship committee of elections to the Special Committee on Information Trans- 
mitted under Article 73e of the Charter of the following eight members: for a 
term of three years: Egypt, India, Brazil and the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
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publics; for a term of two years: Mexico and the Philippines; for a term of one 
year: Venezuela and Sweden.'*' In addition, the special committee would be 
composed of the eight Members of the United Nations transmitting information in 
accordance with Article 73e of the Charter. 


South West Africa: For the fourth time the General Assembly had before it an | 


item on South West Africa. By a communication dated July 11, 1949, the deputy 
permanent representative of the Union of South Africa (Jordaan) had informed 
the Secretary-General of his government’s decision to discontinue supplying 
information on the administration of the territory;!*? this communication “had 
been discussed during the fifth session of the Trusteeship Council which adopted 
a resolution noting that the Union government had given effect to its intention to 
bring about a form of closer association between South West Africa and the 
Union, and informing the Assembly that refusal of the Union to submit reports 
precluded the Council from further examination of the administration of South 
West Africa.15* 

On September 22, 1949 the General Assembly referred to the trusteeship 
committee the question of South West Africa. Much of the debate in committee 
revolved around the question as to whether certain communications relating to 
South West Africa received by the chairman of the trusteeship committee and 
the Secretary-General should be circulated as committee documents, and whether 
hearings should be granted to representatives of the indigenous inhabitants of 
South West Africa. A proposal of the Dominican Republic to postpone considera- 
tion of these two questions until conclusion of general debate was rejected, and 
after lengthly argument the committee, by a vote of 28 to 6 with 9 abstentions 
adopted a Cuban proposal to circulate certain parts of a communication from the 
Reverend Michael Scott, representative of the Herero, Nama and Berg-Damara 
tribes, which requested an oral hearing.1** Voting in the negative were Argentina, 
Australia, Belgium, Turkey, the Union of South Africa and the United Kingdom. 

The United Kingdom representative (Shone) pointed out the far-reaching 
effects of allowing a private individual as spokesman of an organization other 
than a Member government to present his views, while the French representa- 
tive (Garreau) stated that a precedent had been created by this action of the 
committee. In protesting the circulation of these documents and the granting of 
an oral hearing to Reverend Scott, the representative of South Africa (Jooste) 
stated that the matter fell essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
Union, and argued that Reverend Scott’s request for a hearing had nothing to do 
with the question under discussion. 

On November 22 Guatemala submitted a resolution incorporating three amend- 
ments previously proposed by India, and following adoption of part of a United 
States amendment, the Guatemalan proposal was accepted by a vote of 25 to 
15 with 6 abstentions.**> By the terms of this resolution it was decided to grant 
a hearing to one or more suitably accredited representatives of the indigenous 


151 Document A/1214. Trusteeship Council’s fifth session, see Interna- 
152 Document A/929. tional Organization, III, p. 699. 
153 For consideration of this question at the 154 Document A/C.4/SR.131. 
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population of South West Africa, and to establish a subcommittee of seven to 
study such credentials. Negative votes on the resolution were cast by Argentina, 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, Colombia, France, Greece, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Peru, Sweden, Turkey, the Union of South Africa, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 

At a meeting on November 25 the subcommittee, composed of representatives 
of Colombia, the Dominican Republic, Egypt, Guatemala, India, Poland and 
the United States, considered Reverend Scott’s request for a hearing. After 
examining his credentials, the subcommittee found them in suitable order and 
resolved that they “should be given full faith and credit.”1** The subcommittee’s 
report was approved by the committee after a United States proposal for recon- 
sideration of the resolution granting a hearing to representatives of the indigenous 
inhabitants of South West Africa, as well as a French motion to adjourn dis- 
cussion of the subcommittee’s report until the General Assembly had considered 
this resolution, had been rejected. Belgium, Greece, the Netherlands and the 
United Kingdom voted against acceptance of the subcommittee’s report in a roll- 
call vote of 31 to 4 with 9 abstentions. 

The representative of South Africa was not present in the committee during the 
hearing of Reverend Scott after the committee had decided by 29 votes to 0, 
with 11 abstentions to hear him.'*? Reverend Scott explained that he was not 
expressing his own views but those of people who were not allowed to come and 
state their own case: the Hereros, Hottentots, Namas and Berg-Damaras of 
South West Africa. Assailing the Union government’s oppressive policies of racial 
discrimination in South West Africa, Reverend Scott quoted from various state- 
ments made during the last few years by tribes in the territory. He stressed that 
“for Africans the question of the future of South West Africa went deep down to 
a fundamental principle of right and justice which involved the integrity of re- 
lationship with the African people, as it had developed over a long period of 
colonial history.” In the name of the Herero and Berg-Damara tribes he urged 
consideration by the committee of two basic proposals: 1) that an opportunity be 
given to the people of South West Africa to state their case before the United 
Nations or before a commission appointed for that purpose, and that no final 
decision regarding the disposal of the territory be reached until then; and 2) that 
their lands be returned to them and their territory brought under the trusteeship 
system.?°° 

A Philippine proposal that certain annexes referred to in the statement of 
Reverend Scott — summaries of statements of the indigenous population of South 
West Africa — form part of the official records of the General Assembly, was 
adopted in committee by a vote of 35 to 0 with 9 abstentions. The representative 
of South Africa then withdrew from further committee discussion on this topic. 

The committee considered three draft resolutions on the question. An Indian 
resolution, amended by Guatemala, which expressed regret that the Union gov- 
ernment had repudiated its previous assurance to submit reports to the United 
Nations on its administration of South West Africa and invited the Union govern- 
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ment to resume submission of such reports was adopted by a vote of 31 to 1] 
with 4 abstentions.**® This resolution also reiterated previous General Assembly 
resolutions that South West Africa be placed under the trusteeship system. Two 
draft resolutions dealing with a request to the International Court of Justice for 
an advisory opinion, one of which was submitted jointly by Denmark, Norway, 
Syria and Thailand and the second by India were combined, and after acceptance 
of Brazilian and Mexican amendments were adopted by a vote of 30 to 7 with 9 
abstentions.1®° The resolution asked the Court to determine the international 
status of the territory of South West Africa, whether the Union continued to have 
international obligations under the League of Nations mandate, and whether the 
Union was competent to modify the international status of the territory; in the 
event of a negative reply, the Court was asked where this competence lay.1* 

In the plenary session of the General Assembly on December 6 Mr. Jooste 
(South Africa) emphatically opposed both committee resolutions, repeating the 
arguments he had propounded before the committee. The Belgium representative 
(Lebeau) felt that the two resolutions before the Assembly contradicted each 
other, and favored adoption of the measure requesting an opinion by the Inter- 
national Court and rejection of the second proposal, a position which was sup. 
ported by the United States and the United Kingdom. The General Assembly 
adopted substantially as proposed the resolution reiterating previous resolutions 
and concerning submission of reports by a vote of 33 to 9 with 10 abstentions; 
France, Greece, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, the Union of 
South Africa, the United States and Belgium casting the negative votes. Follow- 
ing adoption of an amendment asking the International Court’s opinion as to the 
applicability of the provisions of Chapter XII of the Charter to South West Africa, 
the Assembly adopted the second resolution of the trusteeship committee by 40 
votes to 7, with 4 abstentions.1*? 


Administrative and Budgetary Matters 


Budget Estimates and Working Capital Fund: On December 9, 1949, the Gen- 
eral Assembly adopted a resolution on supplementary estimates for the financial 
year 1949 which reduced the authorized appropriations by $283,048. Although 
supplementary authorizations for unforeseen expenses amounted to $1,057,057, 
savings of $1,340,105 on other items of the original appropriation made possible 
an over-all reduction.1** A budget for 1950 of $49,641,773 was approved by the 
Assembly on December 10 by a vote of 48 in favor with 7 abstentions. The budget 
of $41,641,773 proposed by the administrative committee, which was smaller 
than the 1949 budget due principally to the effects of devaluation in a number 
of countries, was increased by $8,000,000 when the Assembly approved that 
amount for implementation of the Jerusalem Statute. The Assembly also voted 
to maintain the Working Capital Fund at $20,000,000 until December 31, 1950 
and authorized the Secretary-General to make certain advances from the fund." 


159 Document A/C.4/SR.139. 162 Document A/PV.269. 
160 Document A/C.4/SR.140. 163 Document A/1230. 
161 Document A/1180. 164 Document A/PV.276. 
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Scale of Assessments: The scale of assessments adopted by the Assembly for 
1950 was largely the same as that in effect for 1949. Reductions of the United 
States contribution by one-tenth of one percent, and the Swedish contribution by 
two-tenths of one percent were made possible by the admission of a new Member, 
Israel. The committee on contributions reported that trade and balance of pay- 
ment difficulties did not warrant any appreciable change in the scale of assess- 
ments. With regard to the devaluation of currencies by several countries during 
1949, the committee stated that such changes did not have much bearing on 
contributions since the scale had been drawn up according to the national income 
and parity of purchasing power and not according to exchange rates. During 
discussion in the administrative committee the United States representative 
(Cooper) reminded the committee of the General Assembly resolution of Novem- 
ber 18, 1948, recognizing that in normal times no one Member should contribute 
more than one-third of the ordinary expenses of the United Nations for any one 
year. Mr. Cooper expressed the hope that before the fifth session of the Assembly 
the committee on contributions would take further measures in fulfillment of the 
Assembly resolution.’®> In addition to the scale of assessments for 1950, the As- 
sembly resolution of October 20, 1949, provided that: the committee on contribu- 
tions review the scale in 1950, Israel should contribute for 1949 seven-twelfths of 
its percentage assessment for 1950, Switzerland should contribute 1.65 percent 
of the expenses of the International Court of Justice for 1950, and the Secretary- 
General was authorized to accept, after consultation with the chairman of the 
Committee on Contributions, a portion of the contributions of Members in cur- 
rencies other than United States dollars.1*¢ 

Other Administrative and Budgetary Matters: On other administrative and 
budgetary matters the General Assembly accepted the financial report and ac- 
counts for 1948 of the United Nations, and the report of the Board of Auditors, 
the United Nations Children’s Emergency Fund and the Joint Staff Pension Com- 
mittee; and took note of the Secretary-General’s report on the headquarters of 
the United Nations,’*’ deciding to continue the existing headquarters Advisory 
Committee.'** The Assembly requested the Secretary-General to study the ques- 
tion of assessment of non-members of the United Nations for expenses of the 
Permanent Central Opium Board,'*® called upon the Secretary-General and the 
Administrative Committee on Coordination to conclude arrangements for the es- 
tablishment of a joint panel of auditors for the United Nations,1° and requested 
the Secretary-General to continue the preparation of necessary arrangements for 
the establishment of a United Nations postal administration, submitting a report 
to the General Assembly not later than the beginning of the fifth regular session. 

The Assembly elected the Auditor-General of Canada to serve on the Board of 
Auditors and made appointments to the Committee on Contributions, the Advi- 
sory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions, the Staff Pension 
Committee and the Investment Committee. A plan of the World Health Organi- 
zation to extend the Palais des Nations in Geneva was approved, and the Assembly 


165 Document A/C.5/SR.190. 168 Document A/114l. 
166 Document A/1025. 169 Document A/1144. 
167 Document A/1030, A/1031, A/1009. 170 Document A/1138. 
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approved the 1949 reports of the Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions, recording its opinion on the high value of the work done by 
that committee. Several questions relating to the Secretariat were also dis. 
cussed,171 


Legal Matters 


Report of the International Law Commission: The legal committee of the 
General Assembly on October 16, 1949, adopted a draft resolution approving 
the first part of the report of the International Law Commission on its first ses- 
sion.'*? Part I dealt with activities of the Commission including a proposal that 
the Commission include the regime of territorial waters on the list of priority 
topics for codification. 

The second part of the report consisted of the draft Declaration on the Rights 
and Duties of States prepared by the Commission. In committee the United 
States submitted a draft resolution whereby the Assembly would commend the 
declaration to Member states, international tribunals, and jurists as a source of 
law and as a guide to its progressive development, while Argentina proposed 
that the Assembly send the draft declaration to Members and institutions engaged 
in the study of international law for comments and suggestions; the Commission 
was then to prepare a new draft. The proposal approved by the committee was 
a joint draft resolution by Argentina, the Netherlands, and the United States by 
which the Assembly considered the draft declaration a notable contribution 
toward the progressive development of international law, sent it to Member states 
for comments and suggestions, and requested Members to comment on the ques- 
tion as to whether any further action should be taken by the Assembly on the 
draft declaration. On December 6, 1949, the Assembly adopted all three draft 
resolutions submitted by the legal committee.'** 

Methods and Procedures of the General Assembly: Nineteen sessions of the le- 
gal committee were devoted to an examination of the Report of the Special Com- 
mittee on Methods and Procedures which had, under instructions from the Gen- 
eral Assembly, met during June, July and August 1949.'"* The committee ap- 
proved and forwarded to the Assembly a total of thirty-six revisions or new rules 
of procedure suggested by the Special Committee and endorsed for general con- 
sideration by the Members a series of recommendations of the special group 
which related to greater efficiency in scheduling meetings during the Assembly.1” 
Most of the new rules or revisions had the effect of establishing priorities for the 
conduct or business in the various committees, increasing ,within carefully defined 
limits, the powers of the presiding officers to limit debate or to rule upon points 
of order, and limiting the number of speakers on procedural points. After reject- 
ing a new rule calling for a two-thirds majority of Members present and voting 


171 For discussion of the establishment of a 173 Documents A/1196 and A/PV.270. 
United Nations administrative tribunal and the 174 For report of the Special Committee, see 
question of tax equalization, see this issue p. 121. document A/937. 

172 For a discussion of the first session of the 175 For text, see this issue, p. 169. 


International Law Commission, see International 
Organization, III, p. 491. 
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LEGAL MATTERS 105 


for approval of amendments relating to important matters, the General Assem- 
bly on October 22, 1949 adopted the report of the legal committee.'** 

Reparations for Injuries Incurred in the Service of the United Nations: The 
legal committee, and subsequently the Assembly on December 2, 1949, approved 
a resolution which, based upon a memorandum of the Secretary-General,'*' 
followed up the advisory opinion of the International Court of Justice by authoriz- 
ing the Secretary-General to bring international claim against the govern- 
ment of a state, whether Member or non-Member, with a view to obtaining 
reparation for damage caused to the United Nations, or to the victim or persons 
entitled through him, and to submit such claims to arbitration if they could not 
be settled by negotiation. The Secretary-General was authorized to such agree- 
ments with particular states as might be necessary to reconcile the action of the 
United Nations with rights possessed by the state of which the victim was a 
national and was requested to submit annual reports on the status of such claims 
and such proceedings.**® 

Other Matters: The legal committee, and subsequently the Assembly, approved 
resolutions which 1) determined that Liechtenstein might become a party to the 
Statute of the International Court of Justice by acceptance of the provisions of 
the Statute, acceptance of the obligations of a Member under Article 94 of the 
Charter, and an undertaking to contribute an equitable amount to the expenses 
of the Court; 2) established rules for the calling of international conferences of 
states by the Economic and Social Council and requested the Secretary-General 
to prepare similar draft rules, after consultation with ECOSOC, for the calling of 
non-governmental conferences; 3) authorized the Secretary-General to invite all 
current or future non-member states which were active members of one or more 
of the specialized agencies, or the parties to the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice, to ratify or accede to the Convention for the Prevention and 
Punishment of the Crime of Genocide; 4) noted the progress achieved in the 
registration and publication of treaties and requested the Secretary-General to 
bring about the earliest possible publication of all registered agreements and 
treaties; 5) referred the draft convention of the declaration of death of missing 
persons to an international conference of government representativs to be called 
by the Secretary-General, and to all Member states for their comment; 6) noted 
that 51 Members had established permanent missions to the United Nations and 
that negotiations for privileges and immunities of the United Nations were 
progressing. Finally, the question of the designation of non-member states to 
which certified copies of the Revised General Act for the Pacific Settlement of 
International Disputes would be communicated for the purpose of accession was 
deferred since no Member of the United Nations had as yet adhered to the Act.'*° 


176 Document A/1048. 178 Document A/1174. For text see this issue 
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SECURITY COUNCIL 


This issue covers the work of the Security Council from the 449th meeting 
on October 5, 1949 to the 457th meeting on December 18, 1949. 


The Indonesian Question 


With the signature on November 2, 1949, of a comprehensive Covering Reso- 
lution, the Round Table Conference on the Indonesian question reached an 
“eminently successful” conclusion, the United Nations Commission for Indonesia 
reported to the Security Council on November 8. Agreement had been reached 
by representatives of the Netherlands, the Republic of Indonesia, and the Fed- 
eral Consultative Assembly on transfer of sovereignty over Indonesia, the statute 
of the Netherlands-Indonesian Union, and a series of related problems. The com- 
mission’s report, to which Conference agreements were appended, noted that 
the commission had taken part in the conference in accordance with its terms 
of reference, and had played a substantial role in the successful outcome.! 

On political and constitutional issues, the commission reported that the 
Netherlands had “unconditionally and irrevocably” transferred complete sover- 
eignty over Indonesia to the Republic of the United States of Indonesia, which 
it recognized as a sovereign and independent state, including all territory of 
the former Netherlands Indies except New Guinea. It was decided to maintain 
this residency, over which conflicting viewpoints had been expressed, in status 
quo for the time being, with the stipulation that its political status should be 
determined by negotiation between the Netherlands and the Republic within 
a year after the transfer of sovereignty. The transfer of sovereignty itself was 
to take place by December 30, 1949. 

Agreement was also reported on the Statute of the Netherlands-Indonesian 
Union, despite initial differences between the representatives of the Netherlands, 
who favored close collaboration through permanent organs uniting the two states 
under the Netherlands Crown, and the two Indonesian delegations, which ad- 
vocated a statute with the character of an international treaty, with voluntary 
cooperation through conferences of ministers. After lengthy discussion and 
negotiation, the Conference reached agreement on all points at issue, formulating 
a Statute which was to effectuate “the organized cooperation between independ- 
ent and sovereign Partners on the basis of free will and equality in status with 
equal rights.” Common interests in the fields of foreign relations and defense 
were to be promoted, as were economic and cultural subjects; the Head of the 
Union was to be the Queen of the Netherlands and her successors. The aims 

of the Union were to be implemented by a permanent secretariat and a confer- 


1 Document S/1417. For previous summaries ganization, I, p. 77—8; II, p. 80—5, 297-9, 500-2; 
on the Indonesian question, see International Or- III, p. 86-8, 291-300, 499, 667-9. 
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ence of ministers meeting at least twice a year, and regular cooperation was to 
take place between the two parliaments. Decisions of the Union were to be taken 
by common agreement, decisions of the Conference of Ministers enacting regula- 
tions requiring ratification by both parties.’ 

A Union Court of Arbitration was also to be created for the settlement of legal 
disputes arising out of the Union statute or other agreements between the 

ies; the Court was to consist of three members appointed by the Netherlands 
and three by Indonesia, with chairmanship rotating yearly. Decisions were to be 
taken by a majority vote, and in case of a tie, the President of the International 
Court of Justice was to be asked to appoint a special member of a different na- 
tionality. The decisions of the Court were to be binding. 

High Commissioners with diplomatic status were to be exchanged by the two 
states, and it was agreed that rights and obligations resulting from international 
agreements would be taken over by the Republic if they were applicable to its 
jurisdiction. The special status of self-governing regions in Indonesia was recog- 
nized, and the Netherlands agreed to promote the membership of the United 
States of Indonesia in the United Nations. A system of plebescites was provided 
for, under United Nations supervision, to decide the status of certain territories; if 
these territories did not accept the Indonesian Constitution they were to be al- 
lowed to negotiate a special relationship with the Republic and with the 
Netherlands. A series of decisions on nationality and citizenship was also reached. 

In dealing with economic and financial problems, the Conference appointed 
a Debt Commission to consider Netherlands liabilities in Indonesia, and in ac- 
cordance with this commission’s report the Republic agreed to assume debts of 
871 million guilders to the Netherlands and 420 million guilders to third parties; 
part of the external floating debt, as well as the internal debt, was also to be 
transferred. A monetary and financial agreement providing for consultation in 
certain instances was agreed upon, and a series of rules regarding foreign ex- 
change transfers was laid down. Cooperation in the field of commercial policy 
was to be encouraged, mutual preference treatment was decided upon, and a 
modus vivendi regulating trade until October 1, 1950 was accepted by the Con- 
ference. Further agreement was also reached on real rights and investments and 
most-favored nation treatment. 

After considerable discussion, the Conference also concurred on military ar- 
rangements and the withdrawal of Netherlands forces, accepting proposals of 
the United Nations Commission on several disputed points. Regulations concern- 
ing naval forces included provision for transfer of a number of ships from the 
Netherlands to the Republic, and use of the naval base at Surabaya by the Royal 
Netherlands Navy, while armed forces, personnel and materiel might also be 
transferred. Military missions were to be exchanged and cooperative measures 
in the field of defense were envisaged. 

A cultural agreement was also signed at the Conference and provision was 
made for further consultation on social affairs, which there had not been time to 

2 For text of the transfer of sovereignty, the ments of the conference, see document S/1417/ 
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discuss in full. A provisional constitution for Indonesia, which had been drafted 
by representatives of the Republic and the Federal Consultative Assembly at the 
Inter-Indonesian Conference in the summer of 1949, was submitted to the Con- 
ference but was not a topic of discussion. 

In addition to the formal agreeements, a series of letters on several issues was 
exchanged between the Netherlands delegation and the two Indonesian groups; 
the commission noted that “this procedure accurately reflected the positions of 
the Indonesian delegations throughout the Conference; on all major issues, the 
Republican and F.C.A. delegations had acted in coordination, presented com- 
mon proposals, and taken identical views.”* 

Consideration of the commission’s report by the Security Council began on 
November 18, but was postponed to allow representatives further time to study 
the Conference agreements. At the Council’s 455th meeting on December 12, 
1949, detailed consideration of the report began with the introduction by the 
Canadian representative (McNaughton) of a draft resolution which noted with 
satisfaction the report of the commission on the Round Table Conference, con- 
gratulated the parties on reaching agreement, and welcomed the establishment of 
the Republic of the United States of Indonesia as an independent sovereign state. 
The commission was commended for its assistance to the parties and requested to 
continue functions entrusted to it by the Security Council, and in particular, “to 
observe and assist in the implementation of the agreements reached at the Round 
Table Conference.”* Representatives of Australia, Belgium, Burma, India, Neth- 
erlands, Pakistan, Philippines and the Republic of Indonesia were invited to 
participate in the discussion. 

The successful conclusion of the Round Table Conference, stated J. H. van 
Royen (Netherlands), was a tribute to the constructive statesmanship of the Indo- 
nesian delegations and to the policy of the Netherlands government announced 
by Queen Wilhelmina as early as 1942; Indonesia would now obtain “that un- 
conditional, complete and real sovereignty, in accordance with the Renville 
principles, which her people desire and my government had pledged itself from 
the beginning to grant.” A firm basis had been laid for an enduring friendship; 
the whole world would benefit from peace and order in a very important part of 
the globe, and the Netherlands would welcome Indonesian admission to the 
United Nations. The United Nations Commission for Indonesia had played a 
useful and helpful part in reaching the agreements, although the Netherlands 
government had not changed its opinion on United Nations competence in the 
matter and it regretted that this question of competence had not been submitted 
for decision to the International Court of Justice. Stressing the importance of 
the agreement on self-determination, Mr. van Royen stated that this had received 
special attention in the Netherlands Parliament at the time of its ratification of 
the Round Table Conference Covering Resolution. 

The Indonesian representative (Palar) stated the satisfaction of his govern- 
ment with the agreements reached and pointed out in detail that the various 
provisions for mutual consultation contained in the agreements in no way compro- 


3 Ibid. 4 Document S/1431. 
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mised Indonesian sovereignty or adversely affected its freedom of action; each 
partner in the Netherlands-Indonesian Union retained its right of decision. The 
New Guinea issue did not constitute a territorial restriction on sovereignty, but 
Indonesia hoped that within a year this area would be sharing her sovereignty, 
which would be used as an instrument to ensure democracy and to work for the 
independence of all peoples still struggling to free themselves from colonial 
domination. The work of the United Nations Commission had been and would 
continue to be most important.® 

Following the Netherlands and Indonesian statements, tributes to the achieve- 
ments of the Conference, the two parties and the Commission were delivered by 
Norway, Pakistan and China. Andrei I. Galagan (Ukrainian SSR), however, 
stated that “the agreements that were reached at the Round Table Conference 
in The Hague are not capable of leading to a solution of the question”; the agree- 
ments were not in accordance with the wishes of the Indonesian people, who were 
not truly represented by the government of the “Hatta clique.” The United Na- 
tions Commission for Indonesian, Mr. Galagan averred, had been turned into an 
instrument for the policy of the United States and the United Kingdom, who had 
supported Dutch aggression with arms and financial assistance, and the failure of 
the Security Council to adopt the Ukrainian proposal to send to Indonesia a 
commission representing all eleven member states “was practically tantamount 
to cooperation . . . with the Netherlands in their aggressive actions.” Mr. 
Galagan analyzed the Conference agreements in detail, after summarizing 
developments in Indonesia since the signature in 1947 of the “heinous” Ling- 
gadjati agreement, and listed a series of provisions which compromised Indo- 
nesian sovereignty and indicated that the Netherlands, backed by the United 
States and the United Kingdom, still controlled the archipelago.* Concluding, 
Mr. Galagan introduced a draft resolution which called for 1) the withdrawal of 
Netherlands forces to positions held prior to December 1948; 2) release of Indo- 
nesian political prisoners and termination of the Netherlands “campaign of 
terror”; 3) establishment of a United Nations Commission along the lines of the 
earlier Ukrainian suggestion “to investigate the activities of the Netherlands 
authorities which have taken the form of brutal terrorism, murder and persecu- 
tion of the democratic leaders of the Indonesian people” and to suggest a settle- 
ment of the dispute; and 4) dissolution of the United Nations Commission for 
Indonesia.? 

At the Council’s 456th meeting on December 13, representatives of India, 
Cuba, Egypt, Belgium, United States, Burma, United Kingdom, France, Argen- 
tina and the Philippines expressed their satisfaction with the Round Table 
agreements and their general approval of the Canadian resolution. The Egyptian 
and Burmese representatives (Fawzi Bey and U So Nyun) reiterated their be- 
lief in the Council’s competence to act on the Indonesian question, in opposition 
to Mr. van Royen’s statement, while Ernest Gross (United States) lauded the 
“moderation and flexible statesmanship” of the Netherlands government and the 


5 Document S/PV.455. 7 Document S/14383. 
6 Ibid. 
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“restraint and maturity of judgment” of the Indonesians. Semyon Tsarapkin 
(USSR) supported the viewpoint and resolution put forward by Mr. Galagan, 
stating that “the text of The Hague agreements makes it clear that the freedom 
and independence of Indonesia has been sacrificed on the altar of political and 
economical interests of a bloc of colonial powers, the United States, the Nether- 
lands, the United Kingdom and others”; events in Indonesia since 1945 were 
reiterated as indicating the extent of British and United States imperialism. 

Following a request from Argentina, the Canadian resolution was voted on in 
two parts; each section received a vote of 9 to 2 (USSR and Ukrainian SSR), thus 
failing of passage through the negative vote of a permanent Council member. 
The ruling of the president (McNaughton) that the first part of the resolution, 
which included all the draft except the concluding section of instructions to the 
United Nations Commission for Indonesia, was a substantive matter and there- 
fore subject to the unanimity principle was questioned by Mr. Arce (Argentina), 
but was not formally challenged. The Ukrainian draft was then turned down by 
a vote of 9 to 2.8 


The India-Pakistan Question 


The third interim report of the United Nations Commission for India and 
Pakistan, which covered in detail the commission’s activities from January to 
November 1949, was submitted to the Security Council on December 5,1949.° 
The commission noted that its task had been principally centered in assisting the 
governments of India and Pakistan to implement first the cease-fire order and the 
truce agreement envisaged in the commission’s resolution of August 13, 1948, and 
secondly the principles for the preparation and holding of a plebiscite in the 
state of Jammu and Kashmir, in accordance with its resolution of January 5, 
1949,7° 

When the commission returned to the subcontinent in February 1949 the 
fighting in Jammu and Kashmir had ceased, the High Commands of the Indian 
and Pakistani armies had held a conference in New Delhi on their own initiative; 
negotiations on demarcation of the cease-fire line and on military and political 
aspects of the truce were immediately undertaken by the commission. After 
several months of repeated efforts to reach an over-all solution to problems within 
its scope, however, the commission called a meeting of Indian and Pakistani mili- 
tary representatives in Karachi “without prejudice to political issues,” and on 
July 27, 1949 the two parties signed an agreement which established a cease-fire 
line and stipulated that there should be “no increase in forces or defenses.”!+ The 
commission was empowered to station observers where it was deemed necessary. 
The commission report pointed out that although more than six months had 
passed without a definitive cease-fire line only minor incidents had taken place 


8 Document S/PV.456. 10 For text of basic principles proposed for 
9 Document S/1430. For previous summaries the plebiscite, see ibid., III, p. 392. 
of the India-Pakistan question, see International 11 For map of cease-fire line, see document 


Organization, II, p. 299-306, 488-9; III, p.108- S/1430/Add.2. 
110, 300-1. 
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and this was in large measure due to the work of observer teams of officers from 
Belgium, Canada, Mexico, Norway and the United States. 

In working out agreement for the implementation of the truce, the commission 
had experienced much more difficulty. After a series of meetings in March the 
commission on April 15 had transmitted to India and Pakistan a series of draft 
“Truce Terms”! which referred to the cease-fire line and its extension in the 
Northern part of Jammu and Kashmir, the withdrawal of “Pakistan troops and 
the bulk of the Indian forces” with provisions for administration of evacuated 
territory under commission surveillance, release of prisoners of war, and public 
statement of return of law and order and a guarantee of human rights. After con- 
tinued separate negotiations with the two governments, the commission sched- 
uled a series of joint meetings at the ministerial level with the two governments 
to discuss generally problems relating to the truce but abandoned the idea be- 
cause of wide differences in viewpoints of the two governments on the proposed 
agenda. As a final effort, the commission suggested the arbitration of the points at 
issue regarding the truce, with Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nimitz as arbitrator; 
this suggestion was accepted by Pakistan but not by India."* 

In analyzing the main problems involved in its task, the commission stated that 
the three main difficulties had been the disposal of Azad Kashmir forces, the 
withdrawal of regular forces from the state and the control of the mountainous 
area of northern Kashmir. The fighting forces of the Azad movement, some 32 
well-equipped battalions, were an element not originally envisaged which must 
be reckoned with, and India insisted upon their disbanding before withdrawal 
of Indian forces. None of a series of commission proposals concerning disposal 
of the Azad troops had been accepted by both governments, while the problem 
of “synchronized” withdrawal of regular Indian and Pakistani troops also had 
proved insurmountable. A dispute had also arisen over areas in Kashmir north of 
the cease-fire line, which had not originally been the scene of conflict and hence 
had not been the subject of special commission consideration; the territory was 
currently under Pakistani military control but its administration and defense were 
claimed by India. 

The fact that adjustments had not yet been reached on a series of questions 
arising from the partition of the subcontinent, particularly those relating to 
waterways and evacuee property, had affected the attitudes of the two govern- 
ments, which represented “a logical consequence of those basic premises which 
they have adopted.” The Indian position was, basically, that the state of Jammu 
and Kashmir had acceded to India, which was therefore responsible for the 
security of the state; Indian armies were in Kashmir as a matter of right while the 
entry of Pakistani troops was an illegal invasion of Indian territory. The Pakistani 
position, on the other hand, was essentially that the accession of Jammu and 
Kashmir to India was illegal in view of the Standstill Agreement signed with 
Pakistan on August 15, 1947, the revolt in Kashmir, and the impossibility of 
conditional accession under the Indian Constitution Act; therefore, Pakistan 


12 See document S/1430/Add.1, Annex 21. 13 See ibid., Annex 35. 
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had equal status with India in the problem and the implementation of the truce, 
including the measures for withdrawal of forces, should reflect that fact. 

The commission stated that “it cannot be said that either side has complied 
with the letter . . . of the resolution which prohibits any increase in milit 
potential in the territory of Jammu and Kashmir.” Developments during the past 
year necessitated a modification in the original plan of demilitarization, but the 
Karachi Military Conference had settled the question of the cease-fire line and 
there should be no changes in it. 

After noting the current status of negotiations on the related problems of 
prisoners of war, political prisoners, refugees, objectionable propaganda, ad- 
mission of representatives of the state of Jammu and Kashmir to the Indian Con- 
stituent Assembly, and definition of the term “local authorities,” the commission 
stated that the agreements so far reached by the two governments represented 
an advance toward a final settlement and that it was not the intention of either 
government to resort again to the use of force. The commission’s task of investi- 
gating the facts of the situation had been completed but beyond that fact the 
commission must report that possibilities of mediation open to it had been ex- 
hausted. The resolution of August 13, 1948 had become inadequate in the light 
of conditions in Kashmir, where demilitarization was essential to permit the 
holding of a free and unfettered plebiscite. The commission believed that a 
settlement could be reached but doubted “whether a five-member body is the 
most flexible and desirable instrument” for the task; further consideration, it was 
felt, should be given to the possibilities of arbitration. Concluding, the com- 
mission made three recommendations to the Security Council: 1) that the two 
governments be requested to take all necessary precautions for the maintenance 
of the cease-fire and that they be enjoined from taking any measures liable to 
increase tension in Kashmir; 2) that a single representative of the Security Council 
be appointed, with broad authority “to endeavor to bring the two governments 
together on all unresolved issues,” taking into account provisions already agreed 
to by the two governments; and 3) that the two governments be consulted con- 
cerning terms of reference for the representative “including consultation regard- 
ing the scope of his authority to settle eventually by arbitration, those issues in- 
volved in the demilitarization of the State of Jammu and Kashmir as may remain 
outstanding which impede the creation of conditions for the holding of the 
plebiscite.” 

The report of the commission was signed by four of its members; the fifth, 
Dr. Oldrich Chyle (Czechoslovakia) submitted a minority report on December 
16.'* Dr. Chyle stated that the failure of the commission’s mission could not 
solely be ascribed to the intransigence of the Pakistani and Indian governments, 

and that the reasons also must be sought in the record of the commission per se, 
which had not contributed in a constructive way to the positive solution of the 
whole problem. The commission had erred a number of times: in cancelling the 
joint political conference, in proposing arbitration and thus overstepping its 
terms of reference, in allowing the secret arbitration proposal to reach prema- 


14 Document S/1430/Add.3. 
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turely the United States and the United Kingdom who had then intervened, in 
underestimating the importance of the Azad forces and disposition of the north- 
em area, and in failing to win the confidence of either side, so that it had been 
charged with “pusillanimity and even . . . double dealing.” 

The commission, Dr. Chyle stated, had also been unable to solve the legal 

uestion of the retroactivity of its own resolution of August 13, 1948, and from 
une 1949 it had been used by the United States delegation to further its own 
Jan of arbitration of the problem, with Admiral Nimitz as arbitrator. Outside 
influence had been brought to bear on the commission and this had extended 
even to the Secretariat which had withheld a commission telegram to the presi- 
dent of the Security Council. Dr. Chyle stated that the failure of the commission 
did not preclude further mediation, but the new mediation organ must be inde- 
pendent and untrammeled by any outside interference and must enjoy the unani- 
mous support of all members of the Security Council; this would be possible 
with a commission consisting of representatives of all the members of the Security 
Council. It should also be recommended that a joint meeting of representatives 
of Pakistan and India be held in the near future at Lake Success. 

Consideration of the report was begun by the Security Council at its 457th 
meeting on December 17, 1949, with a suggestion by Arne Sunde (Norway) that 
the president of the Council (McNaughton) “meet informally with the two parties 
and examine with them the possibility of finding a mutually satisfactory basis for 
dealing with the Kashmir problem.” This suggestion received the approval of the 
United Kingdom and France, but was opposed by Semyon Tsarapkin (USSR), 
who urged an immediate hearing of the parties and examination of the problem 
by the Council. After some debate, the Council upheld by a vote of 9 to 0 with 2 
abstentions (USSR, Ukraine), the president’s ruling that the Norwegian proposal 
had been accepted.’® 


Regulation of Armaments 


The regulation and reduction of armaments and armed forces was considered 
by the Council in connection with the second progress report of the Commission 
on Conventional Armaments and a working paper submitted by the commission.’* 
Discussion in the Council centered around four proposals: 1) a Soviet resolution 
which recognized as essential the submission by states of information on armed 
forces, conventional armaments and atomic weapons; 2) a United States draft 
taking note of the commission’s work, approving two commission resolutions on 
its plan of work and transmitting the report to the General Assembly; 3) a French 
proposal which, recalling the action taken by the General Assembly on the regula- 
tion of armaments, approved the proposals of the working paper on collecting 
and verifying information which had been adopted by the Commission on Con- 
ventional Armaments on August 1, 1949, and transmitted the proposals to the 
General Assembly; and 4) a second French resolution recognizing “as an essen- 


16 See International Organization, III, p. 669-- 
70. 
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tial part of any effective system of disarmament” the submission and verification 
of full information on armaments and armed forces, while recalling that the 
principle of submitting information on atomic weapons “is an integral part of the 
United Nations plan of control and prohibition approved by the General Assem- 
bly on 4 November 1948.17 

On October 11, 1949, the Council began consideration of the question with the 


introduction of the United States and Soviet draft resolutions. Jacob Malik | 


(USSR) reviewed past efforts in the Council and in the General Assembly in 


which “the question of the prohibition of the atomic weapon was artificially tom | 
away from the question of the reduction of armaments”; this had been done by | 


the delegations of the United States and the United Kingdom “leaning on their 
obedient majority.” Intransigence of the same two delegations, Mr. Malik 
stated, had prevented acceptance of the Soviet plan for strict international con- 
trol of atomic weapons and their excessive demands had thwarted the work of 
the Military Staff Committee, while their national budgets spent tremendous 
sums on military items. The two resolutions of the Commission on Conventional 
Armaments, imposed by the United States and the United Kingdom, did nothing 
to implement Assembly resolutions and therefore they would be opposed by the 
Soviet Union. 

After Sir Alexander Cadogan (United Kingdom) had expressed support for the 
United States draft resolution, José Arce (Argentina) took exception to Mr. 
Malik’s remarks about an “obedient majority,” with a short discussion on this 
topic ensuing. A vote was then taken on the United States resolution which re- 
ceived 9 affirmative votes and 2 negative ones (USSR, Ukraine); the resolution 
thus failed of passage through the negative vote of a permanent member of the 
Council. On the motion of Sir Alexander Cadogan, the Council subsequently ac- 
cepted by 9 votes with 2 abstentions (USSR, Ukraine) a resolution to transmit 
to the General Assembly the report of the Commission on Conventional Arma- 
ments with its accompanying annexes and resolutions.'® 

Proceeding to discussion of the working paper on collection and verification of 
information on armaments and armed forces, Jean Chauvel (France) emphasized 
that any reduction of armed forces could be effective only if states establish a 
system of control over disarmament involving publication by states of their af- 
fective forces and armaments, creation of an organ “relieved of the mortgage of 
the veto” to utilize such information, and a system of verification through “con- 
trol on the spot.” Dmitri Manuilsky (Ukraine) stated, however, that his delegation 
must take a “negative attitude” toward the commission proposals since they ig- 
nored utterly the main decisions of the General Assembly; they represented an 
attempt by the Anglo-American majority to lead the commission astray from its 
real task and took no cognizance of the need for information on atomic weapons. 
Jacob Malik (USSR) reiterated Mr. Manuilsky’s statement and urged acceptance 
of the draft USSR resolution, a position which was subjected to detailed criticism 
by the French and Canadian representatives (Chauvel and Pearson). The second 


17 Documents S/1398, S/1399/Rev.1, $/1405/Rev.1 and S/1408/Rev.1. 
18 Document S/PV.450. 
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| French proposal, M. Chauvel noted, specifically mentioned the need for “control 


of atomic energy involving . . . prohibition of the atomic weapon,” while Mr. 
Pearson referred to the Soviet proposal as both ingenious and naive and stressed 
the necessity of having “free pooling of substantiated information.” 

As representative of a country without the atomic bomb, Mr. Tsiang (China) 
urged that the problem be treated as a whole; China could not therefore support 
the Soviet resolution. On the question of disarmament, the Security Council 
should not indulge in cheap optimism but must attack the problem in a realistic 
manner, as the Washington Conference of 1921 had attacked the problem of 
naval armaments. After the French proposal had been supported by Norway and 
Cuba, Warren Austin (United States) stressed the necessity of separate work on 
the control of conventional armaments and of atomic energy, which posed com- 
pletely different problems, and reiterated the willingness of the United States to 
submit to the system of checking and verification proposed by the Commission on 
Conventional Armaments.!*® 

At the Council’s 452nd meeting on October 18, the representatives of the 
Soviet Union and the Ukraine (Malik and Manuilsky) reiterated in detail their 
positions and Sir Alexander Cadogan (United Kingdom) voiced support for the 
French proposal. When a vote was called for on the several resolutions before the 
Council, Mr. Manuilsky stated that this procedure would obviously provoke a 
veto on the part of the Soviet Union and suggested instead that the documenta- 
tion, of the commission merely be transmitted to the General Assembly; this pro- 
posal, however, was not accepted. The first French resolution received a vote of 9 
to 2 (USSR, Ukraine) and failed of passage because of the negative vote of a per- 
manent member; the Soviet proposal received 3 affirmative votes (Egypt, USSR, 
Ukraine), 1 negative vote (China) and 7 abstentions. The second French proposal 
was then put to vote over the objections of Mr. Manuilsky who stated that it was 
identical in content to the first resolution; the vote was 9 to 2 (USSR, Ukraine) 
with 1 abstention (Argentina) and the resolution thus also failed of passage. 
M. Chauvel then moved that the proposals and records of the commission be sent 
to the General Assembly and this motion was accepted by a vote of 9 to 0 with 2 


abstentions.?° 


Other Matters 


On October 18 the president (Austin) announced to the Council that, in ac- 
cordance with a General Assembly resolution of April 14, 1949, the five permanent 
members of the Council had met to discuss “agreement among themselves on 
what possible decisions by the Security Council they might forbear to exercise 
their veto . . .,” and to arrange for consultation among themselves when im- 
portant votes were to be taken in the Council. Mr. Austin stated that, since the 
Soviet Union had not changed its original position, no agreement was currently 
possible on use of the veto. The five permanent members, however, were in agree- 


19 Document S/PV.451. 20 Document S/PV.452. 
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ment on consultation and arrangements for such consultation would soon be 
made.?! 

At its 453d meeting the Council, at the request of the Egyptian representa- 
tive (Mahmoud Bey Fawzi), took up the question of the demilitarization of the 
Jerusalem area, with special reference to the General Assembly resolution of 
December 11, 1948. The president of the Council (Austin) stated that since no 
question of substance on the matter was pending before the Council, and since 
the whole question of Palestine was to be considered at the fourth session of the 
General Assembly, it would seem appropriate to postpone indefinitely discus- 
sion of demilitarization of Jerusalem. Fawzi Bey stated that he would acquiesce 
to this solution although he could not agree with it.** 

A cablegram from the Consular Commission at Batavia, requesting that the 
United Nations assume future costs for military observers in Indonesia, was trans- 
mitted to the Secretary-General for administrative action in line with previous 
Council resolutions authorizing the use of necessary staff and funds in Indonesia. 
This action was taken over objection of the USSR and the Ukraine who stated 
that payment was the responsibility of the individual nations who had supplied 
military observers.** 

The Council on September 15 received a letter from the chairman of the Inter- 
American Peace Committee, notifying the Council of action which had been 
taken in regard to the present political situation in the Caribbean.*' 


21 Ibid. 24 Document $/1407. For summary of the 
22 Document S/PV.453. committee’s action, see this issue, p. 154. 
23 Document S/PV.449. 
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Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: The fifth session of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far East opened at Singapore on October 
20, 1949. Among the items considered at the session were the reports of ECAFE’s 
various subordinate and technical bodies; the question of admission of Viet-Nam 
and Korea to associate membership; reports on continued cooperation with the 
specialized agencies and on the United Nations program of technical assistance 
for economic development; and the plan for an economic survey of Asia and the 
Far East for 1949.' Under the chairmanship of Malik Sir Firoz Khan Noon 
(Pakistan) the commission turned first to the question of the admission of as- 
sociate members. Applications were before the commission from both the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Viet-Nam and the French-supported State of Viet-Nam, as 
well as from both the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea and the Republic of 
Korea. The commission heard discussion by the representatives of France (Maux) 
and the Soviet Union (Nemtchina) on the legality of the respective Vietnamese 
applications and, by a vote of 8 to 1, admitted the State of Viet-Nam to associate 
membership.? After comment by the representatives of the United States 
(Cowen) and the Soviet Union (Nemtchina) in support of the two Korean appli- 
cations, the commission by a vote of 11 to 1 approved admission of the Republic 
of Korea and rejected the application of the Korean People’s Republic by a 
vote of 9 to 2.8 

In the balance of the session, ECAFE approved resolutions and decisions which 
1) called for cooperation with appropriate specialized agencies in promoting the 
industrial development of the ECAFE region; 2) recommended that, as a step 
toward the expansion of intraregional trade, each ECAFE country establish trade 
promotion agencies in each of the other member and associate member states, and 
explore the possibility of an increased volume of trade with Japan; 3) approved 
an outline for a 1949 survey for Asia and the Far East and urged all ECAFE 
countries to cooperate in expediting the completion of the survey; 4) endorsed 
the first year’s work of the Bureau of Flood Control and approved the Bureau's 
plan of work for 1950; 5) pledged continued cooperation in appropriate fields 
with UNESCO, FAO, and ILO; and 6) urged member states to plan for and im- 
plement on a national level an expanded program of technical assistance for eco- 
nomic development upon which the General Assembly was expected to agree. 

The sixth session of the commission was to meet in Lahore, Pakistan, between 
October 15 and November 15, 1950; the commission was to meet as a Committee 
of the Whole in Bangkok in May 1950 to consider and adopt a report to the Eco- 


nomic and Social Council.* 
Social Commission: The fifth session of the Social Commission opened at Lake 


3 Document E/CN.11/SR.63. 


1 Document E/CN.11/194. 
4 Document E/CN.11/225, 


2 Documents E/CN.11/SR.62 and E/CN.11 
232/Rev.1, 
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Success on December 5, 1949 to consider a program for the United Nations in the 
fields of social activities, child welfare, housing and town and country planning, 
and the prevention of crime and the treatment of offenders. Also included on the 
agenda for the session were the problems of social rehabilitation of the physically 
handicapped and a study of the interrelationship of the economic and social ac. 
tivities of the United Nations.5 The commission also had before it the report on 
the United Nations Social Welfare Seminar for the Arab States of the Middle East 
which had been held in Beirut, Lebanon, from August 15, to September 8, 1949. 
The seminar had dealt with the problems of social welfare administration and 
planning, child welfare, the training of social workers, rural welfare and social 
affairs relating to nomadic tribes. The report emphasized the value of the semi- 
nar’s work and recommended that a second seminar be held during 1950 to con- 
sider in detail one particular social problem, such as juvenile delinquency.* 
Transport and Communications Matters: The United Nations Conference on 
Road and Motor Transport, which met in Geneva from August 23 to September 
19, 1949, approved a final act of the conference on September 17. Acting upon 
the basis of a draft convention prepared by the Inland Transport Committee of 
the Economic Commission for Europe and the 1943 Convention on the Regula- 
tion of Inter-American Automotive Traffic, the conference completed and opened 
for signature a Convention on Road Traffic’? and a Protocol on Road Signs and 
Signals.* Provision was made for the accession to the convention of countries or 
territories occupied at present. In addition resolutions were approved relating to 
further problems concerned with international road transport, such as the estab- 
lishment of acceptable standards for the illumination of motor car passing lights. 
The conference noted, however, that it had been unable to reach agreement upon 
a world wide system of road signs and symbols acceptable to all countries but did 
draft a protocol including a uniform set of signs and symbols for signature or ac- 
cession by such countries as desired to become parties to it. The conference re- 
quested that the Transport and Communications Commission, “in view of the 
general desire to arrive at a later stage at the establishment of a common world- 
wide system of road signs and symbols,” be entrusted with the task of reviewing 
the matter further and of advising the Economic and Social Council on steps nec- 
essary to reach agreement on a uniform system.® 


5 Document E/CN.5/1738. 
6 Domument E/CN.5/175. 8 Document E/CONF.8/50. 
7 Document E/CONF.8/47. 9 Document E/CONF.8/48. 
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Special Sessions: On September 27, 1949 a special session of the Trusteeship 
Council met at Lake Success to appoint a member to replace Abelardo Ponce 
Sotelo (Mexico) on the visiting mission to West African trust territories. Antonio 
Ramos Pedrueza (Mexico) was appointed to the mission to replace Sr. Sotelo. 

Another special session of the Council convened on December 8, 1949 to begin 
drafting an agreement with Italy for placing Italian Somaliland under the inter- 
national trusteeship system, as a result of the General Assembly's decision of 
November 21 on the disposition of Italy’s former colonies in Africa.? At the first 
meeting Italy was invited to take part in the discussion, an invitation which was 
extended at the second meeting to Colombia, Egypt, and Ethiopia; India was 
asked to take part in consideration of the draft declaration of constitutional 
principles to be appended to the draft trusteeship agreement. On the motion 
of the Philippine representative (Ingles), the Council decided to consult rep- 
resentatives of political parties and other local groups in the territory; the vote 
was 7 to 3, with the United States and New Zealand abstaining. A New Zealand 
resolution establishing a subcommittee to draft a trusteeship agreement for Soma- 
liland was adopted by a vote of 9 to 1, with the United Kingdom and Mexico ab- 
staining. The subcommittee’s working paper was to be presented for action to the 
full Council at its sixth session in January 1950. Elected to the subcommittee by 
secret ballot were the United States, the United Kingdom and France for the ad- 
ministering powers and the Philippines, Iraq and the Dominican Republic for the 
non-administering countries. 

On December 13, the Council also began consideration of a draft statute for 
administration of Jerusalem as an international enclave in accordance with the 
decision of the General Assembly of December 16, 1949.* As the United States 
and United Kingdom delegates asked for delay, the Iraqi delegate (Jamali) de- 
manded swift action on the internationalization plan and denounced the deci- 
sion of Israel to establish several government departments in Jerusalem as open 
and flagrant defiance of the United Nations. By a vote of 6 to 1, with the United 
Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand, China and Mexico abstaining, the Council 
voted to undertake the problem, the negative vote being cast by the United 
States representative. 

Visiting Mission: The four-member visiting mission to trust territories in West 
Africa left New York on October 29 for a two-month tour of the Cameroons and 
Togoland under United Kingdom and French administration. The mission hoped 
to complete its tour by the end of December and then draw up a report to be pre- 
sented to the sixth session of the Council in January 1950. 

Other Matters: On October 20, 1949 at a plenary session of the General As- 


1 Document T/SR.194. of its resolution, see this issue pp. 59 and 163. 
2New York Times, December 9, 1949. For 3 Ibid., pp. 64 and 167. 
discussion in the General Assembly and the text 
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Establishment of an Administrative Tribunal: On November 8, 1949, the 
administrative and budgetary committee of the General Assembly recommended 
establishment of an administrative tribunal for the Secretariat to come into force 
on January 1, 1950. Discussion in the committee was based on a report of the 
Secretary-General proposing the discontinuance of the Appeals Board.! The 
representative of Belgium (Lebeau) favored creation of the tribunal but urged the 
continuance of the Appeals Board to handle disciplinary measures. Iran, Poland, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Philippines, and Yugoslavia supported this view; the 
United Kingdom and the United States suggested postponing the question of an 
administrative tribunal. The chairman of the Staff Committee (Epstein) ex- 
pressed the view that the joint disciplinary committee proposed by the Secretary- 
General to replace the Appeals Board did not fulfill the rights guaranteed by the 
provisional staff regulations.* After consultation the Secretary-General and the 
Staff Committee agreed upon a revised draft statute, subsequently approved 
by the administrative committee, which provided for internal appeals machinery 
to advise the Secretary-General in disciplinary as well as contractual cases, and 
on administrative practices. The administrative tribunal was not to have juris- 
diction in disciplinary cases but was to pass judgment upon applications from 
staff members alleging non-observance of contracts on terms of appointment.‘ 

On November 24, 1949, the Assembly accepted the draft statute and on De- 
cember 9 approved the appointment of seven members of the tribunal.® 

Tax Equalization: In a report on tax equalization submitted to the General 
Assembly the Secretary-General requested an amendment to part of the Ameen 
resolution of November 18, 1948, which would authorize the Secretary-General 
to: 1) exempt from the staff assessment plan salaries of staff serving missions of the 
United Nations or its smaller field offices; 2) reduce the standard credits for de- 
pendents in cases where salaries were paid at local rates diverging widely from 
headquarters salaries scale; and 3) continue beyond 1949 the exemption in respect 
to dependent children.* On December 10, 1949, the General Assembly adopted 
a resolution which provided for such amendment.’ It was unde rstood that the 
amendment did not change the section of the original resolution which called on 
all Members to accede to the Convention on Privileges and Immunities of the 
United Nations or in some way grant relief from double taxation.* 

Other action based on points raised by the Secretary-General’s report in- 
cluded: 1) adoption of a resolution by the Assembly which provided that during 
1950 the Secretary-General could draw on the working capital fund, if necessary, 
to reimburse staff members for national income taxes paid on salaries from the 


1 Document A/986. > Document A/PV.274. 

2 Document A/C.5/SR.188. 6 Document A/C.5/329. 

8 Document A/C.5/SR.190. 7 Document A/1249. 

4 Document A/1127. 8 Document A/C.5/SR.213. 
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United Nations;® 2) a decision by the administrative committee that the Secre- 
tary-General should be authorized to reimburse staff members for income taxes 
on United Nations salaries imposed by state or local authorities; 3) acceptance 
by the committee of a proposal that the question of whether contributions and 
benefits under the joint staff pension fund should be calculated on the basis of 
gross or net salaries be studied further and reported on at the fifth session of the 
Assembly; and 4) a vote by the committee to apply the staff assessment plan to 
the staff of the registry of the International Court of Justice. 


9 Document A/PV.276. 10 Document A/1232. 
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INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


Cases Before the Court 


Corfu Channel Case: On November 17, 1949 a public hearing was held on the 
Corfu Channel Case! on the assessment of compensation due by Albania to the 
United Kingdom. After oral pleadings, the acting president (Guerrero) declared 
that the Court had decided to appoint two experts to decide whether the figures 
presented by the United Kingdom were correct. The experts designated were 
Rear Admiral Berck and M. de Rooy, both of the Netherlands.? 

Anglo-Norwegian Fisheries Case: On September 28, 1949 the International 
Court of Justice received an application from the United Kingdom government 
instituting proceedings against the Royal Norwegian Government. Differences 
had arisen between the two countries concerning the limits at sea within which 
the Norwegian government was entitled to reserve fishing rights exclusively to 
Norwegian vessels. The United Kingdom asked the Court: 1) to declare the prin- 
ciples of international law to be applied in defining the base-lines, by reference to 
which the Norwegian government was entitled to delimit a fisheries zone, and to 
define the base-lines in the light of the arguments of the two governments, in 
order to avoid further legal differences between them; and 2) to determine any 
damages which might be owed to the United Kingdom for interference by the 
Norwegian authorities with United Kingdom fishing vessels outside the zone 
which in accordance with the Court’s decision, the Norwegian government was 
entitled to reserve for its nationals.® 

January 31, 1950 was fixed as the date for the memorial of the government of 
the United Kingdom; May 31, 1950 for the counter-memorial of the Norwegian 
government; August 31, 1950 for the reply of the United Kingdom; and October 
31, 1950 for the rejoinder of Norway.‘ 

Franco-Egyptian Case Concerning the Protection of French Nationals and Pro- 
tected Persons in Egypt: On October 13, 1949 the French government, referring 
to article 13 of the convention of May 8, 1937 on the abolition of the capitulations 
in Egypt, filed with the registry of the Court an application instituting proceed- 
ings against the Royal Government of Egypt. The dispute concerned approxi- 
mately forty French nationals or protected persons placed in concentration camps 
by the Egyptian government in 1948, and the sequestration of property belong- 
ing to French nationals and protected persons in application of an Egyptian order 
of martial law at the time of the conflict in Palestine. The French government 
claimed that the measures taken by Egypt against the persons, rights and inter- 
ests of French citizens and protected persons on Egyptian territory were contrary 
to the principles of international law and the 1937 convention, and that the 


1For summary of the decision of the Inter- 21ICJ Communique 49/23, November 17, 
national Court of Justice on the Corfu Chan- 1949. 
nel Case, see International Organization, III, 3 Ibid., 49/15. 
p. 518. 4 Ibid., 49/21, November 9, 1949. 
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Egyptian government owed compensation for the damage suffered by the French | treat 


government in the person of the victims of these measures.° 

Colombian-Peruvian Asylum Case: On October 15, 1949, the International 
Court received a case arising from the granting of asylum by the Colombian Am. 
bassador in Peru on January 3, 1949 to a Peruvian political refugee, Victor Raul 
Haya de la Torre. Although the Colombian Ambassador requested the Peruvian 
government to grant a safe-conduct to Sr. Haya de la Torre, the Peruvian govern- 
ment had replied that in strict application of the existing convention between the 
two countries, it did not consider it obligatory to grant the requested safe-con- 
duct. After several exchanges of notes Peru agreed to the institution of judicial 
proceedings before the International Court of Justice, but the two governments 
were unable to agree to a compromis submitting their dispute to the Court. By 
an act signed at Lima on August 31, 1949, it was, however, agreed that each 
party had the right to institute proceedings unilaterally, without such act being 
considered as unfriendly by the other party. 

Pursuant to this agreement, Colombia filed an application instituting proceed- 
ings, which referred to the Agreement on Extradition of July 18, 1911, the Con- 
vention on Asylum adopted at the sixth International Conference of American 
States and to the principles of international law as applied in America. Colombia 
asserted: 1) that Colombia was entitled in the case of persons who had claimed 
asylum in her embassies, legations, warships, military camps or military aircraft, 
to qualify the refugees, either as offenders for common crimes or deserters from 
the army or navy, or as political offenders; and 2) that the territorial state, in this 
case Peru, was bound to give “the guarantees necessary for the departure of the 
refugee, with due regard to the inviolability of his person, from the country.” 

The Court was requested to answer 1) “Within the limits of the obligations re- 
sulting in particular from the Bolivarian Agreement on Extradition of July 18th, 
1911, and the Convention on Asylum of February 20th, 1928, both in force be- 
tween Colombia and Peru and in general from American international law, was 
Colombia competent, as the country granting asylum, to qualify the offense for 
the purposes of said asylum?” and 2) “In the specific case under consideration, was 
Peru, as the territorial State, bound to give the guarantees necessary for the de- 
parture from the country, with due regard to the inviolability of his person?” 6 

On October 20, the Court set December 30, 1949 as the date for the filing of 
the Colombian memorial, March 10, as the date for the Peruvian counter-memo- 
rial; the reply of Colombia was to be filed by April 30, 1950 and the rejoinder of 
Peru by May 30, 1950.7 


Advisory Opinions 

Observance of Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms: On October 22, 
1949 the Secretary-General of the United Nations (Lie) transmitted to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice a request by the General Assembly for an advisory opin- 


ion on “certain procedural questions relating to the interpretation of the peace 


5 ICJ General List No. 6. 7ICJ Communique 49/19 
6 ICJ General List No. 7. 
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treaties with Bulgaria, Hungary and Romania.” Four questions were submitted to 
the Court: 1) Were the disputes between the Allied Powers and Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary and Rumania, contained in several diplomatic exchanges which concerned 
the implementation of the provisions on human rights and fundamental freedoms 
(Article 2 of the Bulgarian and Hungarian treaties and Article 3 of the Rumanian 
treaty) subject to the provisions of the treaties for the settlement of disputes? If 
the answer was affirmative the Court was then asked: 2) to consider whether the 
governments of Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania were obligated to appoint rep- 
resentatives to treaty commissions envisaged by the treaties. If the answer to this 
question was also affirmative, and if within thirty days from the date when the 
Court delivered its opinion the governments concerned had not notified the Sec- 
retary-General that they had appointed their representatives to the treaty com- 
mission, the Court was 3) to determine whether the Secretary-General was au- 
thorized to appoint a third member of the commissions upon the request of the 
Allied Powers. If so 4) “Would a Treaty Commission composed of a representa- 
tive of one party and a third member appointed by the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations constitute a Commission, within the meaning of the relevant 
Treaty articles, competent to make a definitive and binding decision in settle- 
ment of a dispute?”® 

Trusteeship in South West Africa: On December 6, 1949 the United Nations 
General Assembly requested an advisory opinion from the Court on whether 
South West Africa was covered by the provisions of the Charter setting up an in- 
temational trusteeship system. The Assembly approved an amended resolution 
asking the Court to determine the international status of South West Africa.* 

Admission of New Members to the United Nations: A third advisory opinion 
was requested from the Court by the General Assembly on November 22, 1949. 
The question on which the Court was requested to give an opinion was whether 
admission of a state to membership in the United Nations could be effected by a 
decision of the General Assembly when the Security Council had made no recom- 
mendation for admission, either because the applying state had not obtained 
the necessary voting majority in the Council, or because of the negative vote of 
a permanent member of the Council.'° 


8ICJ General List No. 8. General Assembly see this issue p. 100. 
9Document A/1217. For discussion in the 10 ICJ General List No. 9. 





II. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


Fifth FAO Conference 


The fifth annual Conference of the Food and Agriculture Organization met at 
Washington from November 21 to December 6, 1949. Five additional countries 
were admitted to FAO bringing the total membership to 63: Afghanistan, Indo- 
nesia, Israel, Korea and Sweden. No action was taken on the application of Spain, 
It was decided that the permanent headquarters of the organization should be 
established in Rome, after a final ballot in which 30 votes were cast for Rome 
and 28 for the United States. The Conference directed the FAO Council to ap- 
point a headquarters advisory committee to which were named the representa- 
tives of China, France, India, Mexico, Switzerland and the United Kingdom. Pak- 
istan, Venezuela, Yugoslavia, Burma, and Belgium were elected to the Council 
replacing China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, the Netherlands and the Philippines. 
The United Kingdom was re-elected. 

World Food Situation and Outlook: According to the report of the Director- 
General (Dodd) the organization had carried on four major types of activities: 
technical and advisory assistance; organization of international action in special 
fields; collection and publication of facts and figures; and studies in basic produc- 
tion and consumption problems, international trade in food and agriculture and 
commodity trade problems.* 

Although the total world food supply had reached prewar levels, the popula- 
tion had also increased and food supplies per person were still below prewar. 
It was estimated that the supply per person would not reach prewar levels for 
six or seven years—in the Far East and Latin America it would take even longer 
—while the composition of the food supply was nutritionally inferior to that of 
the prewar period. While the world was relying more heavily on dollar countries 
for both agricultural and industrial goods, the means of paying for them had 
decreased. In view of these facts the Conference recommended: 1) that govern- 
ments of deficit and under-developed countries should take immediate steps to 
expand agriculture; 2) that all governments which had not already done so for- 
mulate over-all agricultural and food policies and state any special measures 
which they proposed to take to help achieve their objectives; 3) that in reconsid- 

ering their existing programs governments take into account the increased supply 
of technicians and services likely to become available under the program of 
technical assistance, the possibility of channeling more domestic or international 
capital into agricultural development, the outlook for particular commodities 
including the increased export supplies of many products becoming available in 
non-dollar areas, and the increased availability of agricultural requisites; and 4) 


1 Document C 49/8. 
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that in establishing their programs and targets, governments should give greater 
attention to production of nutritionally valuable foods for domestic consumption, 
diversification of agriculture, development of extension and other government 
services for agriculture, policies of soil conservation and improvement, and the 
development and wise use of forestry and fisheries resources. 

The Conference also recommended that the Director-General make a special 
survey on a selective basis of the measures taken by governments to maintain or 
achieve certain price relationships between commodities, export and import 

rices, etc., and that he request governments to make available necessary statis- 
tical and other data. After consideration of the problem of manpower, the Con- 
ference requested the Director-General to study, together with the International 
Labor Organization and the World Health Organization, the problem of sur- 
pluses and shortages of agricultural labor in the areas most affected by these 
problems and to assist member governments in the planning of future coloniza- 
tion programs for immigrants. 

In place of the International Commodity Clearing House proposed by the Di- 
rector-General, the Conference established an FAO Committee on Commodity 
Problems. This was to be an advisory body composed of 14 governments, to assist 
food deficit and surplus countries to organize transactions for the movement of 
surpluses. The committee was to work under the supervision of and be respon- 
sible to the Council of FAO. The Council, upon request, was to transmit any 
report of the committee to member governments and to the next session of the 
Conference. In the case of any proposal relating to a commodity subject to an 
international commodity agreement and for which an international commodity 
council existed, the committee would notify such council. 

The Conference further recommended that governments desiring international 
financing for their agricultural and other development projects take immediate 
action to prepare specific and well documented projects and submit them for 
consideration by existing international financing institutions, that member gov- 
ernments call upon FAO for assistance in the preparation of agricultural projects 
ona sound basis, and that they inform the Director-General of instances where a 
suitable development project or program of significance to agriculture had been 
unable to proceed for lack of adequate funds.? 

Technical Assistance for Economic Development: The Conference unani- 
mously endorsed FAO’s full participation in the expanded program for technical 
assistance. FAO planned to direct its technical assistance to two groups: small 
producers and the governments themselves. To help small producers FAO ex- 
pected to: 1) organize the training of instructors to teach producers and their 
families; 2) facilitate the supplying and adoption of better seed, materials, and 
livestock; 3) facilitate the supplying of better implements and machines and of 
more efficient sources of power; and 4) help in the organization of demonstration 
projects carried out under local conditions or production. Assistance to govern- 
ments was to consist of: 1) provision of experts to advise or operate development 
projects; 2) organization of training of personnel to take over and expand the 


2 Documents C 49/46; I/Misc/69. 
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work of foreign experts; 3) organization of visits by technical experts to other | 
countries with similar problems; 4) provision of scientific and technical advice | 
and information in forms suitable for local assimilation; 5) assistance in establish. | 
ing or improving research institutions and production and operating centers; and 
6) assistance in the organization of pilot development projects.* The Conference 
authorized the Director-General to carry on preliminary work so as to put FAQ 
in position to proceed immediately when technical assistance funds became 
available. 

Other Matters: The principle of biennial rather than annual sessions of the 
FAO Conference was adopted although it was decided that the next Conference 
should be held at headquarters in April 1951. A revised scale of contributions 
of member governments was approved so as to bring the total of contributions 
to $5,000,000 rather than to $4,600,000 as before. The Conference also directed 
a further study of the scale of contributions. A draft agreement establishing a 
General Fisheries Council for the Mediterranean was approved and the Direc. 
tor-General was also authorized to proceed with the establishment of an appro- 
priate regional organization for Latin America, in agreement with the govem- 
ments of the area and the Organization of American States. It was agreed to keep 
the Regional Office for Asia and the Far East in Bangkok, Thailand, until the 
end of 1951. The question of location after that time was to be reviewed by the 
next conference.‘ 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


A net profit of $3,162,980 was reported by the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development for the quarter ending September 30, 1949. This 
compared with a net profit of $2,317,723 for the first quarter of the preceding 
fiscal year. The net profit brought the total net excess of income over expenses 
since the Bank began operations to $16,804,074, exclusive of $9,409,734 accu- 
mulated in the Special Reserve Fund. Disbursements on loans during the quarter 
amounted to $15,149,903, making a total of loan disbursements to September 
30, 1949 of $541,440,917 and there remained $136,159,083 to be disbursed on 
loans then in effect. During this time Denmark became the fourth country to 
make available for lending purposes a part of its 18 per cent currency subscrip- 
tion.* 

On December 5 it was announced by Eugene R. Black, president, that the Bank 
was to call in its $100,000,000 issue of 2% per cent bonds and to replace them 
with an issue of the same amount that would mature serially in three to twelve 
years at the rate of $10,000,000 annually. The new issue was to be sold by com- 
petitive bidding.? 

Loan Agreements: On September 29, 1949 the International Bank granted a 
loan of ten million dollars to India for agricultural developmeut. The money was 


8 Document C 49/11/84. 1 International Bank Press Release 156, Octo- 
4 Document I/Misc/69. ber $1, 1949. 
2 Ibid., 161, December 5, 1949. 
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to be used to finance some of the machinery needed for the reclamation of land 
infested with kans grass and for the clearing of jungle grass. The loan was for a 
term of seven years and carried an interest rate of 2% per cent, plus commission of 
1 per cent allocated to the Bank’s special reserve fund. Amortization payments 
calculated to retire the loan by maturity were to start June 1, 1952.* This was the 
second loan granted by the Bank to India within six weeks; the first was made on 
August 18, 1949 for the reconstruction and development of the Indian railways.‘ 

The Republic of Finland and the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia 
were granted on October 17 loans totalling $5,000,000 for the development of 
their timber resources. The loan to Finland was for $2,300,000 and the loan to 
Yugoslavia for $2,700,000. Both loans were for two years and carried interest 
rates of two per cent plus the commission of one per cent for the special reserve 
fund. Amortization payments were to begin on June 30, 1950. 

These two loans were two of a series considered in connection with the “Tim- 
ber Equipment Project” developed by the Food and Agriculture Organization, the 
timber committee of the Economic Commission for Europe and the International 
Bank in order to alleviate the European shortage of timber by expanding produc- 
tion in Austria, Czechoslovakia, Finland, Poland and Yugoslavia. Although Aus- 
tria had announced its willingness to participate in the project it had not yet 
started negotiations with the bank; Poland had stated that it would not apply for a 
loan as it could satisfy its requirements without Bank financing. 

According to the plan drawn up by the three organizations, the Bank was to 
make loans to the timber exporting countries of dollars to purchase equipment; 
approximately the same amount of equipment was to be bought from European 
suppliers without additional Bank assistance. The countries were to export, at rea- 
sonable prices, specified quantities of timber; and the timber importing countries 
of Europe were to enter into a Timber Payments Agreement with the borrowers 
under which they would pay dollars to the Bank for some of the timber imported 
by them in order to insure repayment of the loans.® 

Other Matters: Following discussion of the possibility of the Bank’s financing 
several additional projects in Brazil, aside from the loan of $75,000,000 to the 
Brazilian Traction, Light and Power Company, Ltd., a Bank economic and finan- 
cial mission arrived at Rio de Janeiro on October 15, 1949. The mission’s purpose 
was to study conditions, to decide upon the amount of additional external debt 
Brazil could assume during the next few years, to consider what priority the vari- 
ous proposed development projects should receive, and to survey the govern- 
ment’s policies for promoting the development of the country’s resources.® 

A technical report on hydro-electric projects on the island of Luzon and an 
economic report on the financial position of the Philippines were received by the 
Bank from the Philippine government. The Bank had made no loans to the Phil- 
ippines and the fourth annual report of the Bank had stated that further dis- 
cussions concerning the hydro-electric projects would wait until the technical 

8 Ibid., 149, September 29, 1949. 5 International Bank Press Release 152, Oc- 


4For summary of the first loan to India, see tober 17, 1949. 
International Organization, III, p. 709. 6 Ibid., 150, October 11, 1949. 
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reports had been submitted and until it was evident that remedial measures were 
being taken on economic and financial matters.’ 

On December 5 a Bank mission left Washington for the Philippines, Thailand, 
India and Pakistan. The mission was to study the economic and financial positions 
of these countries, in particular that of Pakistan preparatory to that country’s 
admission to the International Monetary Fund and the International Bank.* 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


ICAO Council 


The Council, meeting on September 6, 1949 for its eighth session, elected 
members and chairmen of committees, and approved the Council work program 
for the session. ICAO’s program of meetings for 1950 was discussed briefly and 
referred to the Air Navigation Commission, the Air Transport Committee and 
the Joint Support Committee for consideration and report. The Council noted that 
no part of Annex 9 of the Chicago Convention (Facilitation of Air Transport) had 
been disapproved by a majority of contracting states and therefore declared 
Annex 9 to be in force. Annexes 6 and 7 (Operation of Aircraft Scheduled Inter- 
national Air Services and Aircraft Nationality and Registration Marks) were also 
accepted. 


Technical Meetings 


Air Navigation Commission: The Commission approved the work program 
and provisional budget at the beginning of its session on September 12, 1949. 
Amendments to articles of the Chicago Convention were discussed and a work- 
ing party established to prepare a draft report on the subject for the Council. The 
technical report of the second conference on ICAO North Atlantic Weather 
Stations was approved. 

Two meetings were held on Standards and Recommended Practices and three 
Secretariat drafts were examined. One of these drafts concerned standards for 
accident investigation, another procedures for aircraft following communica- 
tions failure and the third a review of the recommendations of the Operations 
Division for Instrument Approach-to-Land Procedures. 

Air Transport Committee: The committee, which held its first meeting on 
September 7, 1949 approved a provisional work program for recommendation 
to the Council. The committee concluded that it could not decide on the desir- 
ability of amendments to Articles of the Chicago Convention until some of its 
studies concerning the Articles had been completed. The second meeting of the 
committee on September 14 considered whether or not meetings of the Division 
on the Facilitation of International Air Transport and the Statistics Division 
should be held in 1950.1 


7 Ibid., 155, October 25, 1949. 1 ICAO Monthly Bulletin, October 1949. 
8 Ibid., 159, December 2, 1949. 
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res were INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


‘hailand, ILO Governing Body 
salldan The 110th meeting of the Governing Body of the International Labor Organi- 
rk.8 zation was scheduled to meet at Mysore, India from January 3 to 7, 1950. Among 
the twenty-six agenda items was a recommendation of the General Conference 
of ILO that the Governing Body consider instructing Director General David 
A. Morse to prepare a report on the problem of unemployment. The Governing 
Body was requested to consider at the same time the desirability of placing the 
question on the agenda of the International Labor Conference.* Other mat- 
ters calling for action by the Governing Body were proposals: 1) for the estab- 


elected lishment of a special ILO committee on Asian affairs to ensure full develop- 
rogram ment of ILO Asian activities; 2) for a program of ILO fellowships; and 3) that 
efly and ILO create a fact-finding and conciliation commission on freedom of association 
tee and | which would provide impartial investigation of questions of infringement of 
ted that trade union rights, as suggested by the Economic and Social Council.? 

ort) had 

leclared 

J Inter- Asian Regional Conference 

ere also The Asian Regional Conference of ILO which met at Nuwara Eliya, Ceylon 


from January 16 to 28, 1950, had six major questions on its agenda: 1) labor 
inspection; 2) provision of facilities for promotion of workers’ welfare; 3) de- 
velopment of a co-operative movement; 4) points to be considered in a survey of 
agricultural wages and incomes of primary producers with a view to wage regu- 
lation and the introduction of measures to increase these incomes; 5) organiza- 


rogram 
1949, tion of manpower, with special reference to the development of employment 
- work- services and training; and 6) a report of the Director General including con- 
il. The sideration of ways and means for the promotion of planned action for social and 
leather economic development in the Asian countries.* 
| three Technical Activities 
‘ds for 
unica- The third session of the Permanent Agriculture Committee of ILO which met 
-ations at Geneva from September 1 to 10, 1949, considered questions on hours of 
work in agriculture, medical examination of children and young persons for 
ng on | fitness for employment in agriculture, extension of social security to the agri- 
Jation } cultural population, and security of employment and occupation in agriculture. 
dete | The committee’s conclusions were embodied in resolutions which recommended 
of its that the ILO Governing Body place the first three items before the next General 
of the Conference with a view to their adoption in international regulations. It was 
wiciens suggested that the problem of security of employment and occupation be in- 
vibes cluded on the agenda of the committee’s next session for further consideration.* 
The Industrial Committee on the Metal Trades met at Geneva in November 
and approved several recommendations to further economic development in 
9. 


1ILO News Service, Il, November 1949. 8 Ibid., November 1949. 
2 Ibid., December 1949. 4 Ibid., October 1949. 
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underdeveloped areas. A resolution outlining principles for vocational training 


and promotion in the industry also proposed that a program should be worked 
out to provide training in the advanced countries for officials from underde- 
veloped countries.® 

A tripartite conference concerning Rhine boatmen met at Geneva from 
October 31 to November 5, 1949, and again in early December 1949. Delega- 
tions of government, worker, and employer representatives from Belgium, 
France, the Netherlands, Switzerland, the United Kingdom and the Federal 
German Republic participated in the conference. Agreement was reached on a 
unified system of social security for Rhine boatmen. A multilateral agreement 
on uniform conditions of work, vacations, overtime and holiday pay for workers 
on all cargo vessels normally using the Rhine waterway was also approved. 
Provision was made for a central administrative office at Strasbourg, France to 
ensure application of the agreement.*® 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


Exchange Rates: It was announced on October 6, 1949 that the government of 
Uruguay had consulted with the Fund and proposed the following modifica- 
tions in its exchange rates: 1) for the export of meat, wool, linseed and wheat, 
1.519 pesos per dollar; 2) for the export of oils, dry and salted hides and skins, 
and packing house products, 1.78 pesos per dollar; 3) for the export of woolen 
yarns, its by-products, tanned leather and its manufacturers, 2.35 pesos per 
dollar; and 4) for general imports, 1.90 pesos per dollar and for imports of luxuries 
and non-essentials, 2.45 pesos per dollar. The Fund accepted these changes with 
the understanding that consultation with the Fund would continue in order to 
unify the rate and to agree on a par value.? 

The government of Paraguay consulted the Fund on modifications in its ex- 
change situation as announced on November 7. The buying rates were to vary 
from 3.059 guaranies per U.S. dollar to 7.99 guaranies per dollar while the sell- 
ing rates were to range from 3.121 guaranies per U.S. dollar to 8.0521 guaranies 
per dollar. At the same tome the “auction” system, the arrangement for imports 
financed by the importers’ own exchange, compensation, mixing systems and 
the tolerated curb market were to be abolished. The Fund did not formally ob- 
ject to these changes but felt that considerable difficulty still remained in the 
new system. Paraguay was to continue in consultation with the Fund with a view 
to further simplication.? 

Also during November the Peruvian government consulted the Fund on a 
proposal to modify its exchange rates although it was unable, at the time, to 
establish a new par value. The Fund expressed no objection to the proposal as a 
temporary measure but understood that Peru would remain in close collabora- 
tion with the Fund in order to establish a new par value for the sol as soon as 


5 Ibid., December 1949. changes in the European exchange rates, see 
6 New York Times, December 15, 1949. International Organization, III, p. 716. 
1 International Monetary Fund Press Re- 2 International Monetary Fund Press Re- 


lease 108, October 6, 1949. For summary of lease 112, November 7, 1949. 
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ed in the next six months.* 

Although Austria had no official par value agreed with the Fund, it was an- 
nounced on November 21, 1949 that it had consulted with the Fund regarding 
modifications in its exchange system which the Fund had approved. Since the 
end of the war the official rate had been 10 schillings to the United States dollar 
and Austria had hundreds of daily changing rates for exports and imports. Except 
for transactions under the so-called compensation dollar trading method, the 
new arrangements provided that all exports would be carried out at one effective 
export rate, and there would be only three import rates. The following changes 
were put into effect November 22: 1) the official exchange rate was changed to 
14.40 schillings per United States dollar; 2) one premium rate of 26 schillings 

dollar was to be established; 3) all exports transacted in foreign exchange 
were to take place at the effective export rate; 4) all imports were to be tran- 


| sacted at the effective export rate with certain exceptions; 5) invisibles, such as 


tourist expenditures, etc. were to take place at the premium rate of 26 schillings 
per dollar. Austria was to continue to consult the Fund at frequent intervals. 
Other Matters: In response to a request from the United States, two staff 
members of the Fund were sent to Tokyo for one or two months to assist in the 
making of legal and technical arrangements concerning Japanese foreign ex- 
change.*® 
It ll announced on October 10, 1949 that Yugoslavia had purchased U.S. 


‘ $3,000,000 from the Fund in exchange for the equivalent in Yugoslav dinars. 


A statement of September transactions also announced Nicaragua’s repurchase 
of a part of the Fund’s holdings of Nicaraguan cordobas with payment of U.S. 
$500,000.* During October Australia bought U.S. $20,000,000, Ethiopia $300,- 
000 and Yugoslavia $6,000,000." 


INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 


IRO General Council 


The fourth session of the General Council of the International Refugee Organi- 
zation met in Geneva from October 11 to 20, 1949. An agenda of thirteen items 
was adopted. 

The annual report of the Director-General (Kingsley) on the activities of the 
organization during the year ended June 30, 1949? was adopted and the Direc- 
tor-General was invited to prepare a further document on the refugee problem 
and the contribution made to its solution by IRO. In presenting his report for the 
year July 1, 1948 to June 30, 1949, the chairman of the eligibility review board 
stated that more than 8,000 decisions had been taken. The Council expressed the 
desire that the second appeal procedure of the board be continued, and then 
adopted the report unanimously. 


8 Ibid. 113, November 15, 1949. 6 Ibid. 109, October 10, 1949. 
4 Ibid. 114, November 21, 1949. 7 Ibid. 111, November 7, 1949. 
5 Ibid. 110, October 24, 1949. 1 Document GC/100. 
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Most of the session was devoted to a discussion of completion of IRO’s pro- 


gram. The report of the Director-General on this subject was examined chapter 


by chapter.? The French delegate (Rochefort) discussed at length the “hard core” 
problem, pointing out that the contemplated budget allotments would make it 
possible to provide a fair solution for only a small section of the 50,000 “hard 
core” cases. He indicated that plans for dealing with the problem should not 
start at a certain figure in dollars but at the “hard core” and its needs and from 
that arrive at a figure in dollars. Following general discussion, a resolution was 
adopted inviting the Director-General to discuss with the governments con- 
cerned appropriate measures for providing temporary assistance for new refu- 
gees constituting hardship cases before the transitional measures under contem- 
plation should come into force. The Council appropriated $10,000,000 to pro- 
vide permanent care for some of the “hard core” cases. 

On October 20 a resolution on the completion of the program of IRO was 
adopted, authorizing the Director-General to continue seeking solutions for the 
care and permanent settlement of institutional cases of refugees through direct 
negotiations with governments and interested agencies, instructing him to re- 
duce the number of persons having limited opportunities of resettlement by 
continuing the development of nominative resettlement schemes, and request- 
ing him to transmit to the Secretary-General of the United Nations documents 
and records of the fourth session of the IRO General Council to assist the General 
Assembly in establishing a plan of organization for the protection of refugees 
after termination of IRO. The Council informed the General Assembly in a 
memorandum adopted at this meeting that estimates revealed that by June 30, 
1950 provision would have been made for 970,000 refugees and displaced 
persons, with about 292,000 still to be cared for.* Under these circumstances the 
General Council agreed to propose to member governments an additional period 
of nine months of IRO operations and recommended their consideration of a 
budget to permit continuation of IRO’s program for this period. The General 
Council recommended that the Assembly proceed immediately with the dis- 
cussion placed before it of refugees and stateless persons in order to avoid a break 
in continuity in this field. The Council advised the General Assembly that plans 
for permanent measures to deal with the refugee problem should be ready to 
go into effect by January 1, 1951. A budget of $55,165,446 was approved by the 
Council for the extension of IRO operations into the fiscal year 1949 to 1950; 
with this amount 100,000 refugees were to be resettled. 

The Council agreed upon a resolution embodying the proposal of the Belgian 
delegate (Schneider) to establish a subcommittee of representatives of countries 
interested in tracing activities, to study possible simplification of the Interna- 
tional Tracing Service. The subcommittee would collaborate with the Director- 
General. It was expected that simplification of ITS operations would release 
certain funds for the completion of its task within the present budgetary allo- 
cations. Also adopted was a draft resolution concerning the budget for a supple- 
mentary period subsequent to June 30, 1950—the date originally set by the 


2 Documents GC/SR.56 through GC/SR.58. 3 Document GC/1382. 
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Director-General for the termination of IRO. This resolution was adopted on 
the understanding that the plan of expenditure would come up for discussion at 
the next session of the Council after submission of the budget to member govern- 
ments. 

Announcement was made by the Director-General of the closing on October 
14, 1949 of the IRO office in Warsaw at the request of the Polish government. 
The fifth session of the Council was to convene in Geneva on or about March 14, 


1950. 


INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION UNION 


International Telegraph and Telephone Conference: The International Tele- 
graph and Telephone Conference was held in Paris from May 23 to August 4, 
1949 to amend the regulations drawn up at Cairo in 1938. In addition the con- 
ference considered questions referred to it by the International Telegraph Con- 
sultative Committee. Attention was concentrated on two items: unification of 
categories of telegrams; and tariff principles. The number of categories of 
telegrams was reduced from five to three, and all member countries were granted 
freedom to fix their own terminal and transit rates, as the conference abolished 
the Cairo regulation which had imposed restrictive rates for countries in the 
European system in their relations with countries in the extra-European system. 
The conference devised rules and a method of calculating rentals applicable to 
the joint use of circuits operated by start-stop apparatus in the European civil 
aviation system. The telephone regulations devised applied only to countries 
within the European system, whereas the telegraphy regulations were applicable 
throughout the world. 

Regional Administrative Radio Conferences: Two regional administrative 
radio conferences opened in May 1949 in Geneva: the conference for region 1 
-Europe, the Asiatic part of the USSR and Africa—and the conference for re- 
gion 3—Asia (excluding the USSR, the Mongolian People’s Republic, Turkey, 
Israel, Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Lebanon, Syria, Yemen) and Australia. Much of the 
work of the plenary assemblies of the region 1 conference involved preparation 
of a plan of frequency requirements for the occupied zones of Germany. Most 
of the countries represented at this conference agreed on the reasonableness of 
retaining the present use of frequencies so far as possible. A USSR proposal to 
accord priority of notification to the frequencies of the Berne list failed of ma- 
jority approval, on the ground that it would contravene the Atlantic City Radio 
Regulations.? Much of the discussion of the plenary assemblies of the region 3 
conference dealt with the admission of Japan and the requirements of Korea. 
A Japanese request for admission was withdrawn pending a decision of the Ad- 
ministrative Council in August concerning Japan’s admittance to the conference. 
The conference decided, after considerable discussion, to retain only the re- 
quirements of the Republic of Korea and to refer the requirements of the Demo- 


1 Journal des Télécommunications, September 2 Ibid., August 1949, p. 346. 
1949, p. 386. 
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cratic Republic of Korea to the committee on allocation of frequencies for con- 
sideration in connection with avoidance of harmful interference.* 

Administrative Council: The fourth session of the Administrative Council of 
the International Telecommunication Union was held in Geneva from August 15 
to October 3, 1949, to consider an agenda of some 80 items. The Council received 
a series of reports from the various meetings of the Union, and expressed its con- 
cern on their general length; several decisions on conference procedure were 
taken in an attempt to shorten their duration, particularly relating to the ses- 
sions of the International High Frequency Broadcasting Conference and the 
Provisional Frequency Board. The Secretary-General was authorized to corre- 
spond with the Allied Control Council in Germany, and the Council by a vote of 
10 to 5 with 1 abstention recognized Japan as a member of the Union. In a long 
discussion of financial questions, the Council noted its indebtedness to the Swiss 
government for a series of loans totaling 16 million Swiss francs, approved a 
series of decisions cutting the budget of the secretariat and the various standing 
committees and conferences of the Union, and appealed to more than 30 coun- 
tries who were in arrears in payment of their contributions; it was decided that 
private operating agencies who participated in the Union conferences should 
help to defray expenses. After discussing staff questions and relations with the 
United Nations and other specialized agencies, the Council elected Leon Mula- 
tier, assistant secretary-general of the Union, as secretary-general to replace Dr. 
Franz von Ernst, effective January 1, 1950.* 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION 
(INTERIM COMMISSION) 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 


The conference’ which was concluded at Annecy August 13, 1949 consisted 
of two separate meetings: the third session of the Contracting Parties to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; and a series of tariff negotiations among 
the 23 contracting parties and eleven other governments which wished to accede 
‘ to GATT. 

Requests for modification or withdrawal of concessions in the Geneva sched- 
ules to GATT had been introduced at the second session of the contracting 
parties by Brazil, Ceylon, Cuba and Pakistan. The results of the Brazilian, Ceylo- 
nese and Pakistani renegotiations were approved by the third session and in- 
cluded in protocols modifying or replacing the original schedules. At the time 
of the conference, the renegotiation with Cuba had not been completed. 

The contracting parties, under specified conditions, could authorize and per- 
mit contracting parties to maintain non-discriminatory protective measures, 
particularly quantitative import restrictions, for development and reconstruc- 
tion purposes. At the third session these measures were examined in accordance 


3 Ibid., October 1949, p. 438. 1 For summary of the conference, see Inter- 
4 Department of State Bulletin, XXII, p. 143. national Organization, III, p. 718. 
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with article XVIII of GATT, and decisions were taken on some new measures 

sed by Ceylon, the Netherlands for Indonesia, Chile, the United Kingdom 
for Mauritius and Northern Rhodesia, Cuba, India, Lebanon and Syria. In order 
to avoid lengthy consideration of such matters at following sessions it was agreed 
to establish a committee to perform, between sessions, the preparatory work re- 

ired to carry out article XVIII. 

The contracting parties were required under article XXIV? to examine a new 
agreement between the Union of South Africa and Southern Rhodesia under 
which it was proposed to restore a customs union which had formerly existed 
between the two countries. Following examination it was declared that the two 
countries were entitled to claim the benefits of article XXIV and the two gov- 
emments were requested to inform their Customs Unions Council to include in 
each annual report a definite plan and schedule of the steps that were to be taken 
for the reestablishment of the customs union. 

A United States proposal that the contracting parties agree, on a reciprocal 
basis, to grant most-favored-nation treatment for Japanese trade, was with- 
drawn from the agenda before it had been discussed. In a statement issued by 
the United States delegation, the reasons for the proposal were outlined and the 
hope expressed that the contracting parties would carefully consider its desir- 
ability. 

A Ceochoslovak complaint® that the United States had failed to carry out its 
agreement under GATT in the issuance of export licenses was rejected by the 
contracting parties by a vote of 17 to 1. A working party examined a complaint 
by France that Brazil had imposed discriminatory internal taxes on certain 
products. On the basis of assurances by Brazil, the contracting parties agreed 
to review the matter at the next session. Two decisions were made on the terri- 
torial application of GATT. Due to the changed international status of Palestine 
the governments agreed that the United Kingdom should no longer be con- 
sidered a contracting party for Palestine. A declaration was also adopted stating 
that the concessions granted by the United Kingdom on behalf of Newfoundland 
were no longer part of the General Agreement, since the union of Newfoundland 
with Canada. 

Early in the course of the Annecy meetings, the Cuban delegation raised a 
question on the legal status of the preferences that Cuba had in the United 
States market under a 1947 agreement. The Cuban delegation held that none 
of the preferences could be reduced or eliminated without previous negotiation 
and agreement between the two countries. Under this position the United States 
would not have been able to grant any of the governments at Annecy conces- 
sions which reduced the margins of preference received by Cuba without obtain- 


2 Article XXIV of the General Agreement on contracting party shall institute or maintain 
Tariffs and Trade stated: “(a) Any contract- any interim agreement. . . if, after a study of 
ing party proposing to enter into a customs the plan and schedule proposed in such agree- 
union shall consult with the CONTRACT- ment, the CONTRACTING PARTIES find that 
ING PARTIES and shall make available to such agreement is not likely to result in such a 
them such information regarding the proposed customs union within a reasonable length of 
union as will enable them to make such reports time.” 
and recommendations to contracting parties as 8 For summary of the Czechoslovak com- 
may be deemed appropriate.” and “(b) No plaint against the United States, see Interna- 

tional Organization, III, p. 543. 
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ing the consent of Cuba. It became obvious that a decision of the legal issue 
would have to be made and the contracting parties adopted a decision uphold- 
ing the United States position that prior consent of Cuba was not required. Fol- 
lowing this decision Cuba withdrew from the third session. Later the contract- 
ing parties invited both governments to enter bilateral discussions for a satis. 
factory solution of the problem. 

A Chilean complaint about Australian import subsidies on fertilizers, the pro- 
gram of work of the ICITO secretariat, changes in the rules of procedure to 
permit calling of special sessions of the contracting parties, rectifications in the 
Geneva tariff schedules, and various legal problems on the status of previous 
protocols were also considered by the contracting parties. A working party was 
established to consider the possibility of a third set of tariff negotiations and it 
was decided to hold the fourth session of the Contracting Parties at Geneva 
starting February 23, 1950. 


Tariff Negotiations 


The tariff negotiations between the contracting parties of GATT and the 
acceding governments, i.e. Italy, Colombia, Uruguay, Haiti, Dominican Re- 
public, Sweden, Finland, Greece, Liberia, Denmark and Nicaragua were con- 
ducted on a multilateral scale at Annecy. Altogether 147 bilateral agreements 
were concluded adding to eighteen of the 20 Geneva schedules and ten new 
schedules for the acceding governments were drawn up. Colombia, unable to 
reach agreement with the United States and Benelux, withdrew its application 
to accede to GATT.® The Contracting Parties, in consultation with the acceding 
governments drew up the Annecy Protocol of Terms of Accession to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade which was opened for signature on October 
10, 1949.° Each contracting party was requested to sign in respect of each acced- 
ing country whose accession it wished to support, and each acceding country 
required the support of two-thirds of the contracting parties.’ A third session 
of negotiations for mutual tariff and other trade- barrier reductions was to open 
in September 1950.8 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION 


Report of the Director-General 


In his report to the fourth session of the General Conference of UNESCO, 
the Director-General (Torres Bodet) set forth concrete proposals and principles 
by which UNESCO activities in 1950 should be governed. A code of eighteen 
directives, approved by the Executive Board, was submitted to the Conference 
for adoption as basic principles, designed to serve as bridges between the pur- 


4 For summary of discussion in the Executive 6 Department of State Bulletin, XXI, p. 774- 
Committee of ITO on the work of the Secretariat, 778. 
see International Organization, III, p. 719. 7 The Times, London, October 10, 1949. 


5 Department of State Publication 3664. 8 Department of State Bulletin, XXI, p. 821. 
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ses and functions outlined in general form by the UNESCO constitution and 
the specific program resolutions adopted by the General Conference. As guided 
by the principles, UNESCO’s future programs would be devoted to the mainte- 
nance of approved continuing services and the execution of a limited number of 
specific projects sanctioned by the General Conference from time to time, form- 
ing a coherent whole of matters of “evident importance and usefulness.” The 
organization would cooperate closely with the United Nations, the specialized 
agencies, and other national and international organizations assisting in the es- 
tablishment and development of organizations and in the coordination of their 
activities. In education, the organization would serve as a center for the exchange 
of ideas and practices, and for the dissemination of knowledge promoting the 
growth of effective educational systems and the improvement of living condi- 
tions. Future programs would seek to make better known the results of research 
in the social sciences, encourage intellectual and artistic exchanges, and assist 
in the development of greater understanding through personal contacts. In a 
second phase of activity, UNESCO would broaden progressively “into a more 
general activity for the raising of standards in education, science and culture,” 
rather than reconstruction, and would direct “increasing attention” upon the 
needs of under-developed countries and upon the problems within its compe- 
tence arising in trust and non-self-governing territories. Finally, UNESCO would 
seek to publicize the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, “to win consent 
for the principles it enshrines and to assist in bringing about the educational, 
scientific and cultural conditions which the fuller realization of those principles 
requires.” The eighteenth directive stated that “in all its activities, UNESCO's 
prime concern will be to serve the cause of peace to which it is directed.” 

In the light of these principles, the Director-General selected from the “very 
large and widely ranging” two-year program adopted by the third General Con- 
ference at Beirut in 1948 a number of permanent activities or fixed projects 
which should be given priority during the next annual program. These projects 
were divided into three categories: 1) those involving a special effort during the 
next year, 2) those on which normal work should be carried out, and 3) those 
whose execution could be deferred. In making this selection, the Director-General 
used as his criteria the practical value of the projects with reference to raising 
the standard of living of the “ordinary people,” the likelihood of securing co- 
operation from leading intellectuals and professional people in executing the 
projects, and the likelihood of achieving tangible results without undue delay. 
In discussing his selection, the Director-General declared: “UNESCO must 
justify the faith which the leaders and the peoples have placed in it. It must, 
therefore, in my view, concentrate on certain practical tasks that it can complete 
with the resources at its disposal, and the value and meaning of which is beyond 
all doubt. Twenty tasks of this sort, carefully carried out, are worth more than 
a hundred enterprises still in the rudimentary stage.” ; 

Turning to UNESCO’s achievements during the past year, Sr. Torres Bodet 
outlined the organization’s operations in the fields of reconstruction, education, 
natural and social sciences, cultural activities, exchange of persons, and mass 
communications. The report emphasized the importance of closer and more 
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active future cooperation between the member governments and with all other 
organizations, both official and non-official, dedicated to UNESCO’s objectives, 
In this respect, the report proposed a fourfold system of contacts which would 


link the organization to the member governments, to their national commissions, - 


to the United Nations and the other specialized agencies, and to international 
nongovernmental organizations. With reference to the national commissions, 
the report warned that “there is a time-lag in the development of these essential 
bodies in comparison with the Secretariat” which, unless corrected, would “en. 
danger the balance of the Organization and jeopardize both the efficiency and 
the universal significance of our work.”! 


Executive Board 
The seventeenth session of UNESCO’s Executive Board met in Paris from Sep- 


| 
| 


tember 15 to October 4, 1949. Three reports of the Director-General were ap- | 


proved and commented upon: the progress report on the activities of the organi- 
zation since the sixteenth session; the annual report to the General Conference; 
and the report on technical assistance for economic development. The report of 
the working party of the Executive Board on technical development was also con- 
sidered at the same time. The program and budget for 1950 were noted and cer- 
tain modifications were made following recommendations of the Director-Gen- 
eral. Several draft recommendations on the Greek refugee question, assistance of 
refugees in the middle east and reconstruction in China, were approved by the 


board for submission to the fourth session of the General Conference. After hay- | 


ing heard a preliminary report on the damage to educational and cultural institu- 
tions caused by the earthquake in Ecuador, the board instructed the Director- 
General to participate in discussions of the matter by the Administrative Com- 
mittee on Coordination and to promise UNESCO support in any joint plans for 
assistance. Reports on German and Japanese questions were approved by the 
Board, and two requests for inclusion among war-devastated countries benefit- 
ing from the emergency reconstruction aid fund were received: Burma, it was 
decided, should benefit for 1950 and for the remainder of 1949; and a report was 
to be prepared on the inclusion of Thailand for the same benefits. The Board took 
note of the report on the Institute of Cultural Cooperation for South and East 
Asian countries and deferred further consideration. The application of Korea for 
membership in UNESCO was transmitted to the Director-General for submission 
to the Economic and Social Council. The Board further adopted three resolutions 
on relations with international inter-governmental organizations, a provisional 
agreement with the International Bureau of Education and an agreement with 
the Organization of American States. Financial and budgetary questions, and 
questions concerning publications were also considered.* 


1 For the full text of the Director-General’s 2 Document 17/EX/Decisions, October 14, ) 
report, see Document 4C/3 and addendum. 1949. 
For a summary of the report, see UNESCO, 

Courier, II, No. 8, September 1949. 
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Fourth Session of the General Conference 


The fourth session of the General Conference of UNESCO met in Paris from 
tember 19 to October 5, 1949, under the chairmanship of E. Ronald Walker 
(Australia). The theme of discussion at the conference, as decided by the previ- 
ous General Conference, was: “What should be the role of the states now mem- 
bers of UNESCO in promoting better understanding among all peoples through 
education, science and culture, under the conditions which now obtain in the 
world and in view of the existence of the obligations imposed by the [UNESCO] 
constitution?”* To be considered during the session which was confined to ad- 
ministrative and budgetary questions, were the reports of the Director-General 
and of the member states for the year 1949; the question of the duties of states 
in the promotion of better international understanding through education, 
science and culture and the practical steps which could be taken to discharge 
these duties; the official and external relations of the organization, including liai- 
son with member states and national commissions; and the activities of UNESCO 
in occupied areas. In addition, the General Conference was to deal with such 
matters as admission of new members, adoption of the program and budget for 
1950, and the election of six members of the Executive Board.‘ 

Technical Assistance to Under-Developed Areas: A topic of major importance 
before the General Conference was UNESCO’s role in the expanded United Na- 
tions program of technical assistance to under-developed areas. The conference 
defined UNESCO’s role in the program as one of furnishing upon request such 
advice, technical skills, training facilities, study groups and pilot projects as fell 
within its competence. The program would be financed by voluntary contribu- 
tions from member governments. Under a resolution of the Economic and Social 
Council, approved on August 15, 1949, UNESCO’s contribution to the over-all 
program would amount to 14 per cent of the total funds available.* The resolution 
of ECOSOC and a report on implementation by UNESCO of its role as assigned 
under that resolution, approved by the Executive Board at its seventeenth session, 
were considered by the conference on October 5. Acting upon a report of a spe- 
cial working party of the Program and Budgetary Commission, the conference 
gave its approval to participation in the program.* 

External Relations and UNESCO Activities in Occupied Areas: The report of 
the Official and External Relations Commission’ was considered by the conference 
on October 4. With relatively little discussion, the conference approved resolu- 
tions proposed by the commission concerning establishment of a regional office 
for the western hemisphere, liaison with member governments and national com- 
missions, the proposed Institute of Cultural Cooperation for South and East Asian 
Countries, relations with the United Nations and the other specialized agencies, 
relations with the intergovernmental and nongovernmental international organi- 
zations, and the agreement with the French government on privileges and im- 
munities to be granted to UNESCO. A section of the report concerned with pro- 


8 United Nations Bulletin, VII, p. 307. ECOSOC resolution, see International Organi- 
4Document 4C/1 (rev.). zation, III, p. 761. 
5 Document 4C/8 (rev.). For the text of the 6 Documents 4C/PRG/14 and 4C/VR.15. 

7 Document 4C/OXR/23. 
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posed UNESCO operations in occupied Germany and Japan, however, was the 
subject of lengthy and at times acrimonious debate. 

Concerning UNESCO’s future program in Germany, the commission proposed 
that the organization 1) distribute documents and publications of UNESCO to 
make known to interested groups in Germany, and especially youth leaders and 
educators, the aims and achievements of the organization; 2) facilitate the ex- 
change between Germany and other countries of publications and of scientific, 
educational and cultural works “calculated to further the aims of UNESCO”; 3) 
study the question of textbooks in German and define, from UNESCO’s point of 
view, the criteria that should guide the preparation and publication of German 
texts; 4) survey the problems involved in and the opportunities which existed for 
the exchange of persons between Germany and other countries in accordance 
with UNESCO’s objectives; 5) encourage objective research by German social 
scientists in the problems peculiar to the German people and of their relationship 
to other members of the international community; 6) permit participation by 
qualified German individuals in such UNESCO activities as expert meetings, 
technical conferences and seminars; 7) consult with private and official national 
and international agencies at work in Germany as to means by which UNESCO 
might coordinate cultural activities there; 8) stimulate contributions from private 
sources and endowments for the financing of projects in Germany falling within 
the framework of the general UNESCO program; and 9) emphasize and give 
highest priority to those projects undertaken in Germany designed directly to in- 
fluence public opinion towards a spirit of peaceful international understanding. 
A corresponding resolution containing only the first six points was proposed with 
regard to UNESCO activities in Japan.° 

The resolution on UNESCO’s German operations had been sharply attacked 
in commission meetings by the delegations from Czechoslovakia, Poland and Hun- 
gary, who had advanced various arguments in support of abolishing or severely 
limiting any UNESCO activities there. On September 24, after the joint session 
of the Official and External Relations Commission and the Program and Budget 
Commission had approved the resolution later submitted to the General Confer- 
ence, the three delegations had left the commission meeting.'° In plenary discus- 
sion by the General Conference on the commission’s report, the three delegations 
submitted a draft resolution which, noting that “there should be priority, in 
UNESCO’s work, for countries ravaged by Nazi aggression” and that “UNESCO's 
activities in Germany can bear fruit only if preceded by effective denazification 
and the extirpation of the spirit of revenge and aggression,” proposed that the 
whole question of a German program be deferred to the fifth session of the con- 
ference, “should it be deemed at that Session that the time was suitable for con- 
sidering it.” The three-power resolution, considered as an amendment to the 
report of the Official and External Relations Commission, was defeated on Octo- 
ber 4 in the plenary session by a vote of 4 to 35 with 1 abstention, and the report 
with only slight modification was approved by a reverse vote of 35 to 4 with 1 


8 Ibid., p. 15. 10 Document 4C/PRG—OXR/SR.1  (prov.); 
9 Ibid., p. 20. New York Times, September 25, 1949. 
11 Document 4C/54, 
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abstention.’? A Philippine amendment to the corresponding resolution, seeking to 
postpone until the next session of the General Conference the question of expert 
Japanese participation in UNESCO meetings and seminars, was rejected by a 
yote of 6 to 17 with 5 abstentions and the whole of the Japanese program then 
approved by a vote of 21 to 4 with 2 abstentions.** 

Administrative and Budgetary Matters: On the final day of the session, the 
General Conference approved for the 1950 program a budget of $8,000,000.** 
During the course of the session the General Conference also: 1) approved resolu- 
tions calling upon the Director-General to initiate studies looking toward the 
darification of the rules of procedure of the General Conference; 2) appointed a 
committee of seven member countries (Australia, Belgium, Brazil, France, Egypt, 
the United Kingdom and the United States) to consider the question of perma- 
nent headquarters for the organization;'* 3) elected as new members of the Ex- 
ecutive Board, Roger Seydoux, Alf Sommerfelt, Paulo de Berredo Carneiro, 
Luther Evans, C. Parra-Perez, and Kudsi Tecer;!® and 4) suspended the voting 
powers of any member state which was in arrears in the payment of its financial 
contribution if the amount in arrears equalled or exceeded the contribution due 
from it for the preceding two full years, unless its failure to pay were found to be 
due to circumstances beyond its control.!* The only member currently affected 
by this decision was Saudi Arabia. 

Admission of New Members: The Director-General announced on September 
15 that Pakistan and Israel, acting as members of the United Nations in accord- 
ance with Article 2 of the UNESCO Constitution, had become members of the 
organization.'* Acting upon the recommendation of the Executive Board, the 
General Conference on September 30 unanimously admitted Ceylon to member- 
ship, bringing the total of member states to 51.1° 


UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION 


In June 1949 the Universal Postal Union reported the results of the third Con- 
ference of the African Postal and Telecommunications Union, held in Capetown 
from November 12 to 27, 1948. The eighteen members of the union — with the 
French Cameroons, French Equatorial Africa and Madagascar represented for 
the first time — met to consider the advisability of revising the African Postal 
Union Agreement of 1939 but concluded that no amendments were necessary. 
The agreement was, however, supplemented by working arrangements defining 
in detail the regulations for the various categories of postal services. The fourth 
meeting of the Conference was scheduled to meet in Leopoldville, Belgian Congo, 
in July 1953.1 

The Executive and Liaison Committee of the UPU met for its third session in 
Paris from May 16 to 25, 1949. Sixteen of the nineteen nations nominated by the 
Paris Congress of 1947 participated in the meeting; Argentina, China and Colom- 


12 Document 4C/VR.13. 17 Document 4C/VR.15. 

18 Ibid. 18 New York Times, September 16, 1949. 
14 Document 4C/VR.15. 19 Document 4C/VR.10. 

15 Document 4C/VR.14. 1 L’Union Postale, 74, p. 338. 


16 Document 4C/VR.11. 
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bia were not represented. Observers from the United Nations, ICAO and IATA 
were present. In the course of the session, the committee approved a report of the 
Secretary-General of UPU (Muri) on the use of the United Nations laissez-passer 


by the.Union, which noted that the text of the supplementary agreement to this 


effect had been unanimously approved by the members of UPU and would be 
considered by the fourth regular session of the General Assembly. Approval on 
behalf of the Union of Annex VIII of the Convention on the Privileges and Im. 
munities of the Specialized Agencies was also announced. The committee further 
approved and adopted the annual report of the International Bureau. Dr. Fritz 
Hess, Director-General of the Swiss postal service was chosen by the committee 
to serve as Director of the International Bureau from January 1, 1950, following 
the resignation of Dr. Alois Muri. In its final meeting, the committee decided to 
convene its next session in Montreux on May 15, 1950.? 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


WHO Expert Committee on Tuberculosis 


The WHO Expert Committee on Tuberculosis met in Copenhagen from July 
26 to July 30, 1949, and drew up a series of measures designed to strengthen 
health administration in underdeveloped countries. A plan stressing the im- 
portance of health education and of training public health personnel provided 
that a tuberculosis control scheme in underdeveloped countries start with a 


survey of the needs, resources, and attitudes of the people. Plans were also made , 
to carry forward tuberculin-testing and BCG vaccination. These measures were | 


to be submitted to the Executive Board of WHO in January.? 


WHO Expert Committee on Mental Health 


At a meeting in Geneva on August 29, 1949, the WHO Expert Committee on 
Mental Health reached the conclusion that in the absence of adequate treatment 
facilities, its main effort should be on preventative mental health work and on 
technical training of all ranks of medical personnel. The committee recom- 
mended that WHO develop a center for psychiatric studies in each region, con- 
centrating especially on the therapeutic and preventive psychiatry of children. 
Planned activities in mental health included work in alcoholism and drug ad- 
diction, maternal and child health, venereal diseases, and joint work with the 
United Nations on the prevention of crime and the treatment of offenders, 
juvenile delinquency and the problem of homeless children. The committee re- 
ferred to the World Federation for Mental Health problems on collection of in- 
formation regarding psychiatric facilities and mental health services.” 


Regional Committee for Southeast Asia 


The second meeting of the WHO Regional Committee for Southeast Asia 
was held at New Delhi from September 26 to 28, 1949. Delegates from Afghani- 


2 Ibid., p. 438. 1 Pan American Sanitary Bureau Press Release 
H/447, August 19, 1949. 
2 WHO Newsletter 10, September 1949. 
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stan, Burma, Ceylon, India, Thailand, and French and Portuguese India agreed 
to pool existing facilities for personnel training and for various types of research 
work. Through WHO the countries in Southeast Asia had cooperated in the 


’ fields of malaria, venereal disease, maternal and child care, health education of 
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the public, nutrition, tuberculosis, plague, cholera, and smallpox. Concrete 
plans were adopted on each of these groups of problems.° 


Regional Committee for the Americas 


The session of the WHO Regional Committee for the Americas which ended 
on October 13, 1949, in Lima, Peru made several recommendations for the 
expansion and coordination of existing health programs in the western hemi- 
sphere. Among these were proposals that: 1) one of the health demonstration 
areas provided for in the WHO budget for 1950 be in the Americas; 2) WHO 
provide for all international programs in the Americas in the fields assigned first 
priority by the World Health Assembly; 3) WHO establish sections in the re- 
gional office on tuberculosis, venereal disease, maternal and child health, and 
environmental sanitation and nutrition and that the regional director consult 
with governments to develop active programs of technical assistance in these 
fields; 4) an appropriate allotment of WHO fellowship funds be made to the 
Americas; 5) WHO give particular attention to the provision of technical as- 
sistance in the improvement of health statistics in the Americas; and 6) WHO 
finance the collection and dissemination of epidemiological information in the 
Americas. Present were representatives from Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Colom- 
bia, Costa Rica, Chile, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Haiti, 
Mexico, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, United States, Venezuela, United Kingdom, 
France and the Netherlands, and observers from Canada, WHO, the Organiza- 
tion of American States, and the Economic and Social Council.‘ 


Other Matters 


On August 26, 1949, Guatemala joined WHO.° It was reported in the press 
on December 8, 1949, that Bulgaria had announced withdrawal from WHO 
stating that the practical results obtained by the organization appeared insuf- 
ficient and that the methods and orientation were inadequate.® 


8 Ibid., 11, October 1949. 5 WHO Newsletter 10, September 1949. 
Phy United Nations Press Release H/474, Octo- 6 New York Times, December 8, 1949. 
18, 1949. 
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Ill. REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
ARAB LEAGUE 


The Council of the Arab League met at Cairo from October 17 to 30, 1949, to 
consider the following agenda items: 1) Palestinian Arab refugees, 2) inter- 
nationalization of Jerusalem, 3) coordination of Arab states’ policy at the United 
Nations, 4) the possibility of unifying Arab passports, 5) a budget for 1950, and 
6) such policy questions as might be raised during the course of the meeting.’ 
The policy question receiving most discussion was an Egyptian proposal for an 
Arab League collective security pact.? Such a pact was agreed to in principle and 
a committee of legal and military experts was assigned the drafting of the details 
of the pact for consideration by the Council or its political committee. 

Other action taken by the Council included: 1) a decision to advise Arab dele- 
gates to the United Nations Palestine Conciliation Commission to maintain their 
positions on Palestine issues;* 2) adoption of a resolution urging that all Arab 
states give the rights of citizenship to any Arab requesting them; 3) acceptance 
of a plan to reduce the powers of the secretariat of the League by requiring con- 
sultation with member governments before any policy decision could be taken;‘ 
4) appointment of a permanent committee for Palestine to formulate common 
policy on Palestinian issues as they arose;° and 5) a decision that representatives 
of all Arab states at the United Nations should support the Egyptian position on 
the future status of Eritrea.* The member states also agreed to demand independ- 
ence and unity for Libya. 

A note from the Arab League in November 1949 to the United States govem- 
ment stated that the Arab states had cooperated with the United States and 
the United Nations to bring peace to Palestine and requested United States aid in 
persuading the Israeli government to comply with conditions outlined by the 
United Nations Palestine Conciliation Commission.’ 


CONSULTATIVE COUNCIL OF NORTH ATLANTIC POWERS! 


Defense Matters 


On October 31, 1949 a preparatory meeting of representatives of the northern 
European regional planning group — Britain, Denmark and Norway — was held 
in London. It was attended by the defense ministers, their chiefs-of-staff and 
other advisers of the three countries. Instructions necessary for the permanent 


1 London Times, October 19, 1949. 1 As yet no official title has been assigned the 


2 Ibid., October 30, 1949. organization created by the North Atlantic pact. 
3 New York Times, October 21, 1949. The pact itself refers to a council “to consider 
4 Ibid., October 27, 1949. matters concerning the implementation of this 
5 Ibid., October 30, 1949. treaty” but gives it no name. 


6 London Times, October 25, 1949. 
7 New York Times, November 14, 1949. 
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establishment of this group, for meetings of the chiefs-of-staff of member coun- 

tries, as well as for meetings of the ministers themselves were issued. There was 

to be also a permanent committee of principal staff officers in London, re- 
nsible to the chiefs-of-staff, to provide day-to-day coordination.? 

The defense ministers of Britain, France and Italy announced on November 8 
their agreement on the organization of the south European—western Mediter- 
ranean regional planning group. Its headquarters, consisting of a committee of 
the defense ministers and a committee of the chiefs-of-staff, each with perma- 
nent personnel, was to meet in Paris, while a military working group was to be 
established in Rome.* 

The North Atlantic military production and supply board met for the first 
time at its headquarters in London, November | to 2, 1949. The board devised 
a program for the production and supply of armaments and equipment for con- 
sideration by the defense committee. The plan provided a basis for the develop- 
ment of coordinated production and supply to implement agreed military plans. 
This board was to review and modify, if necessary, such matters as the military 
committee’s determination of requirements, and was to review the military 
committee’s decisions on weapons to be produced, exchanged or standardized. 
Meetings were to be held in rotation in the capitals of the member nations. 

The second meeting of the defense committee since the creation of the North 
Atlantic treaty organization on September 17 was held in Paris December 1, 
with the defense ministers of the twelve member nations in attendance. The 
committee arrived at unanimous agreement on and gave full approval to the 
following matters: strategic concepts for the integrated defense of the North 
Atlantic area, provision of a program for the production and supply of arma- 
ments and equipment, coordination of planning between the various regional 
groups, and the progress of defense planning of the North Atlantic treaty organi- 
zation.* 

In conjunction with this meeting of the defense committee, the military com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of General Omar Bradley, chairman of the 
United States Joint Chiefs of Staff, met on November 29 in Paris. Since its first 
meeting in Washington on October 6, the military committee and its standing 
group had been preparing a strategic plan for the integrated defense of the North 
Atlantic area in the light of principles of self-help and mutual aid as embodied 
in Article 3 of the treaty. 

On December 19 Mr. W. Averill Harriman (United States) was installed for 
one year as chairman of the economic and financial defense committee which 
had been established the preceding month to keep military costs under the 
mutual assistance program in line with the economies and recovery goals 
of the twelve member countries. The committee was to participate equally in 
the military planning of the North Atlantic pact and with the defense committee 
and was to have permanent headquarters in London. Some of the functions pre- 
scribed by the Council for this new committee were: 1) development in coopera- 
tion with the military committee and other related units of “over-all financial and 


2Chronology of International Events and 8 Ibid., p. 757. 
Documents, V, p. 723. 


4 Department of State Bulletin, XXI, p. 948. 
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economic guides to and limits of future defense programs” that member nations 
could develop with their available resources; 2) appraisal of the financial and 
economic impact on member countries of major defense projects; 3) recom. 
mendation of financial arrangements for planning the military programs, with 
special regard for the exchange of surplus materials and equipment; and 4) 
recommendation of steps for meeting the foreign exchange costs of imports of 
materials from non-member countries.* 


CONSULTATIVE COUNCIL OF WESTERN POWERS! 


Seventh Session 


The seventh session of the Consultative Council took place in Paris on No- 
vember 7, 1949 under the chairmanship of M. Robert Schuman. Two conven- 
tions regarding social matters were signed by the five foreign ministers. The 
first, closely linked with the network of bilateral agreements on social security 
already negotiated or in the course of negotiation, would have enabled nationals 
of these countries to take advantage of any of these bilateral agreements, no 
matter in which of the five countries they resided or had resided. The benfits 
covered by these agreements included sickness, old age, death, maternity, in- 
dustrial injuries and prescribed occupational diseases.2 The second convention 
was based on the principle that a national of any of the five countries requiring 
social or medical assistance, but without sufficient resources, when resident in 
the territory of any of the other four, would receive such assistance from the 
latter country on the same basis as its own nationals. 

The Council approved the Secretary-General’s reports on social and cultural 
cooperation (implementation of articles 2 and 3 of the treaty). Also studied at 
this session was the progress made in defense matters; the Council examined 
certain questions of procedure and organization affecting the defense machinery 
of the treaty as a result of the application of the Atlantic Pact. 


Defense Matters 


On November 23 the defense committee of the Brussels Treaty powers met 
in London. The results of the work done by the defense organization of the five 
powers since July were examined and various measures for the defense of 
western Europe, prepared by the commanders-in-chief committee of western 
Europe, were approved. The defense ministers, finally, put forward to the North 
Atlantic defense committee proposals designed to ensure maximum cooperation 
for the mutual benefit of the two groups.* 


5 Ibid., November 19, 1949. self refers to Consultative Council but does not 
1 As far as can be determined no official title give a title to the organization as a whole. 
for the organization created by the Brussels 2 Brussels Treaty Permanent Commission 


Treaty has yet been formulated. The pact it- Communiqué, November 4, 1949. 
3 Ibid., November 24, 1949. 
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Social and Cultural Matters 


Experts in the fields of public health and social security and of public health, 
social legislation and war pensions, representing the five signatory countries of 
the Brussels Treaty met in Luxembourg from September 6 to 9, 1949.* A draft 
multilateral agreement on social and medical assistance by which each country 
would grant to nationals of the four other countries the benefits of its social and 
medical assistance legislation was agreed upon, while the meeting defined 

eral principles and outlined a common policy concerning rehabilitation and 
resettlement of the disabled for recommendation to the five governments. 

From October 5 to 7 the cultural committee of the Consultative Council met 
in Luxembourg. The committee approved measures for the creation of a cultural 
identity card, based on recommendations of the five governments, to demon- 
strate the cultural unity of the member countries, facilitate the movement of 
teachers, students and educationalists within the five countries and provide mu- 
tual privileges to persons going abroad for cultural purposes. The committee 
recommended to the Permanent Commission the establishment of a newsreel 
subcommittee under the cultural committee, as well as customs and fiscal com- 
missions for newsreels. Other subjects considered at this meeting included non- 
commercial films, educational matters and equivalence of diplomas. 

The committee of experts on public health, created under article 11 of the 
Brussels Treaty to help raise standards of living, met in Luxembourg for its 
fourth session from October 11 to 13. The program of exchange visits of medi- 
cal and para-medical personnel during 1949, organized between the five coun- 
tries was studied and a program of exchange visits for 1950 was drawn up. Re- 
ports of a subcommittee on the control of anti-venereal medicaments and of 
three subcommittees studying this standardization of methods of control of 
foodstuffs, drinking water and sewage water were studied by the public health 
committee.° 


COUNCIL OF EUROPE 


Committee of Ministers 


On November 3, 1949 the second session of the Committee of Ministers of the 
Council of Europe opened in Paris under the chairmanship of Gustav Rasmussen, 
Danish minister for foreign affairs. The work of this session consisted mainly in 
examining and approving or disapproving the recommendations of the Con- 
sultative Assembly which had met at Strasbourg in August and September 1949.1 
In particular the Committee considered whether or not the Statute of the Council 
of Europe should be amended as suggested by the Assembly, as a step in in- 
creasing its influence and freedom within the Council. Although it was decided 
not to allow changes in the Statute for the time being, as it had just been ap- 
proved by national parliaments and had only just come into force, the Com- 


4 Ibid., September 12, 1949. 1 For summary of the Assembly meeting, see 
5 Ibid., undated. International Organization, III, p. 729. 
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mittee was, however, “concerned to insure that the wishes of the Assembly shal] 
in practice be met to the greatest possible extent.” 

The Committee “reserved its position” in regard to the proposed amendments 
to articles 4 and 5, which would subject the admission of new members to the 


approval of the Assembly instead of such admission being the exclusive authority 
of the ministers. After animated discussion, it was decided that if new proposals | 


for membership were submitted, the Committee would invite the opinion of the 
Standing Committee of the Assembly and would take no decision until its views 


had been received. Following the insistence of the Assembly on the right to fix | 


its own agenda, the Ministers agreed not to exercise, in practice, their right 
of control “so long as subjects placed on the Agenda fall within the scope of the 
Council of Europe as defined by the Statute.” The Committee agreed with the 
Assembly that the system of alternates for representatives to the Assembly had 
not been satisfactory, but felt that neither would it be doubling the number of 
representatives; it was decided that the matter should be further worked out be- 
tween governments and referred to the Standing Committee. Although the 
ministers did not agree to the appointment of a second deputy secretary-general 
responsible to and for the Assembly, they did decide, that pending amendment 
to the Statute, the Assembly could appoint, upon the recommendation of the 
ministers, a “Chief of Administrative Services to the Assembly” who would act 
under the authority of the Secretary-General (appointed by the ministers) and 
who would have equivalent rank to the Deputy Secretary-General.? 

The following day the Committee agreed, in principle, to the admission of 
Germany and the Saar to associate membership to the Council (pending “a final 
decision on the status of the Saar”) and adopted the procedure for admitting 
new members on which they had just compromised: before the decision was 
taken the views of the Standing Committee were to be asked.* The approval of 
the United States had also to be sought. ' 

The recommendations of the Assembly for integration of the European econo- 
mies, for freer trade and for the interconvertibility of currencies were referred 
to the Organization for European Economic Cooperation for its advice and as- 
sistance. Action was deferred pending a report from OEEC on the Assembly's 
plan for sending a European committee to the United States to ask for reduction 
in customs tariffs and other economic assistance and the question of establishing 
a European patent office was referred to the Council Secretariat for a report. On 
the Assembly’s cultural report the Ministers ordered consultation with UNESCO, 
the Brussels Pact Powers and with the Scandinavian cultural committee.‘ 

The Committee concluded its second session on November 5, 1949 with ac- 
cession to the Assembly’s wish that its recommendations on social matters be 
transmitted to member governments. The Ministers instructed the Secretary- 
General to prepare a comprehensive report on social security including what had 
been done in the field by the Brussels Pact Powers. The recommendation of the 
Assembly asking member states to ratify the convention adopted by the Inter- 


2 Council of Europe, Committee of Ministers. 8 Ibid., Press Communique 3, November 4, 
Press Communique 2, November 3, 1949. 1949. 
4 New York Times, November 5, 1949. 
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national Labor Conference which assured workers from other countries the 
rights granted under the social legislation of the country in which they worked 
was approved by the Committee and the Secretary-General was instructed to 
call a meeting of experts, appointed by the recommendation of the Assembly to 
study the desirability of drawing up a convention on human rights. The Com- 
mittee further adopted the recommendation that the question of a European 
passport should be studied by the appropriate government departments of mem- 
ber states.° At this final meeting the Ministers declined to grant budgetary pro- 
vision for more than three permanent Assembly committees — the General Com- 
mittee, the Standing Committee and the Committee on Rules and Privileges.*® 

The Ministers adjourned on November 5 without deciding whether the As- 
sembly should meet in special session early in 1950 and without setting the date 
for their own next session.” 


Standing Committee 


The Standing Committee of the Consultative Assembly met at Paris Novem- 
ber 7 to review the decisions taken by the Ministers on the proposals of the As- 
sembly. It was reported that all members of the committee were dissatisfied with 
the Ministers’ treatment of the Assembly’s economic recommendations, and 
that these criticisms of the Ministers’ decisions were to be embodied in a letter 
to the Committee in which the Standing Committee expressed its desire to see 
a “policy for a European Organization pursued with energy.” The committee 
intended to take issue with the Ministers’ refusal to authorize the money neces- 
sary for sessions of the economic committee. The president of the Standing Com- 
mittee and of the Assembly (Spaak) stated that he believed that the Statute per- 
mitted the Assembly to call meetings of its committees without authorization of 
the Ministers.* “The Standing Committee called attention to the fact that the 
Assembly had never thought of creating new technical bodies which would 
duplicate work with those already existing but thought it absolutely necessary 
to afford its Committees the means of discussing questions of a technical nature 
within the field covered by O.E.E.C., I.L.O., U.N.E.S.C.O., ete. The Standing 
Committee therefore insisted on the maintenance of all the committees which 
the Assembly has the Statutory right to create and on the power of their com- 
mittees to meet as often as they consider necessary . . . the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Questions will meet shortly to review the economic situation of Europe 
in the light of events which have occurred since the meeting of the Assembly.” 
The Standing Committee further requested the committees on cultural and social 
questions to continue their study of the proposals made by the Assembly.® After 
examining the decision of the Ministers on human rights, the committee re- 
quested that the committee of experts created by the Ministers to study the 


7 New York Times, November 6, 1949, p. 33. 

8 Ibid., November 9, 1949, p. 30; The Times, 
London, November 8, 1949, p. 4. 

9 Council of Europe. Standing Committee. 
Press Communiqué, December 9, 1949. 


5 Council of Europe, Committee of Ministers. 
Press Communique 4, November 5, 1949. 

6Chronology of International Events and 
Documents, November 3-16, 1949, p. 742. 
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problem should work in collaboration with the chairman of the Assembly’s legal 
committee taking as the basis of its work the text adopted at Strasbourg.’° 
Referring to the question of the admission of new members, the Standing 


Committee stated that it agreed, in principle, to the admission to associate , 


membership of the Federal German Republic on condition that before its final 
admission, the republic should affirm “its determination to comply with the pro- 
visions of the Statute and expressed its will to abide by them.” The committee 
was also in favor of the associate membership of the Saar.1? 


Committee Meetings 


From December 15 to 17 the Committee on Economic Questions of the Consul- 
tative Assembly met in Paris under the chairmanship of Paul Reynaud. Five of 
its subcommittees also met during the month. A series of proposals for develop- 
ing and freeing European trade, and a revised monetary plan were passed by the 
committee on December 16. Under the plan, the convertibility of currencies 
would be promoted through a periodical settlement made partly in gold and 
dollars and would be aided by a European stabilization fund in which the credi- 
tor nations would deposit gold and dollar payments. The report stated “The 
fund would be a convenient medium through which the United States Govern- 
ment could contribute such amounts of the European Recovery Program funds 
as it desires for the strengthening of European currencies . . . Monetary co- 
ordination in Europe cannot proceed any distance if the individual countries are 
determined to remain absolute masters at all times and in all ways of their do- 
mestic credit policies. The plan provides that when a member’s accounts show 
a lack of balance, a joint decision could approve a devaluation and thus bar a 
unilateral decision such as that taken recently by the United Kingdom.”!? 

Although no plenary meetings of the Committee on Social Questions were 


held during the period under review several of its subcommittees met and con- | 


sidered questions on social security, housing and migration. The Committee on 
General Affairs set up by the Assembly to examine plans for a closer political 
union between member states including “a) the general position of the member 
states of the Council of Europe as seen as a whole; b) the present position of the 
existing inter-governmental organizations; c) the various plans aiming to estab- 
lish close collaboration in the political, economic, social and cultural fields; d) 
the adjustments to the political and constitutional structure of the Member States 
which such collaboration would entail; e) plans of a federative or other nature 
with reference to the future development of Europe; f) the repercussions which 
any plan of this kind would have on each Member State,” was to meet from 
December 19 to 21, 1949. The committee had the power to appoint subcom- 
mittees and was to submit its report to the president of the Assembly by April 30, 
1950. “The Assembly expresses the hope, even now, that this Report may be put 
on the Agenda of the 1950 Session and that the Committee of Ministers will be 
good enough to recommend to the members of the Council of Europe an im- 


10 Chronology of International Events and 11 Council of Europe. Standing Committee. 


Documents, cited above. Press Communiqué, cited above. 
12 New York Times, December 16, 1949. 
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mediate Debate in their respective Parliaments on the Recommendations adopted 
at this Session.”* 


ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


Council of the Organization 


On October 11, 1949 the Council of the Organization of American States 
adopted a resolution designating the city of Bogota as the seat of the tenth Pan 
American Child Congress and setting 1952 as the year in which the Congress 
should meet. Approval was given on November 2 to the report and second 
draft statute of the Inter-American Council of Jurists submitted by the Committee 
on the Organs of the Council and Their Statutes; the draft was put into force 
provisionally. The Council decided to transmit it to the governments of the 
American republics and to the Inter-American Juridical Committee for observa- 
tion. The activities of the Inter-American Trade Mark Bureau were declared 
to have ceased, while the report and second draft statute of the Inter-American 
Cultural Council as submitted by the Committee on the Organs of the Council 
and Their Statutes was approved by the Council and transmitted to the govern- 
ments. After this committee had received the observations of the Inter-American 
Cultural Council and prepared a definitive text of the statute on the basis of these 
comments, it was to submit the text to the Council of the Organization. Finally, at 
its meeting on November 2, the Council chose Mexico City as headquarters of 
the first meeting of the Inter-American Cultural Council and agreed in general 
upon the second half of 1950 as the time of meeting. The Cultural Council was 
requested to study the matter of the provisional creation and headquarters of the 
Committee for Cultural Action and submit recommendations on the provisional 
membership of the Committee for Cultural Action.? 

On November 7, 1949, Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo, Secretary General of the 
Pan American Union, submitted his resignation to the OAS Council, following a 
message from the Colombian government which called attention to the principle 
barring international officials from taking part in the domestic affairs of individ- 
ual countries; Dr. Lleras, former president of Colombia, had urged Colombians 
to reconcile their differences and unite in a party of patriots. At a special meet- 
ing on November 8 the Council unanimously decided not to accept Dr. Lleras’ 
resignation.” 

The Ambassador of Mexico, Dr. Luis Quintanilla and the Ambassador of El 
Salvador, Dr. Hector David Castro, were elected chairman and vice chairman of 
the Council for 1950 at a meeting of the Council on November 16. At this same 
meeting a resolution was approved entrusting to the department of international 
law and organization of the Pan American Union the study of methods of inter- 
American cooperation, in the light of the recent experience of the Organization 
with disasters in Ecuador and Guatemala. The department was to take into ac- 


13 Council of Europe. Directorate of Press and 1 Document C-sa-39-E. 


Information. Press Notice IP/253, 8-12-49, PL/ 2 Document C-sa-40-E. 
GdB. 
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count the Convention, the Statutes and the Final Act approved at the Conference 
for the Establishment of an International Relief Union, held at Geneva in 1927, 
and the proposal for the creation of an Inter-American coordinating commit- 
tee on disaster relief approved by the the Pan American Red Cross Conference in 
1940.3 

March 1950 was selected for the first meeting of the Inter-American Council 
of Jurists, while member governments were requested to make immediate ap- 
pointments to that Council and to the Inter-American Juridical Committee. 
The general secretariat was requested to prepare working documents for the 
forthcoming meeting of the Council. 

The annual report of the Secretary-General for the fiscal year 1948-1949 was 
transmitted to a special committee of five for study and recommendations of 
measures concerning the work of the Pan American Union. 


Inter-American Peace Committee 


On September 15, 1949 the Mexican Ambassador (Quintanilla) transmitted to 
the United Nations Secretary-General (Lie) the conclusions of the Inter-American 
Peace Committee with reference to the situation in the Caribbean.* The con- 
clusions contained a reaffirmation that all American states should continue to be 
guided in their international conduct by the principle of non-intervention, a 
basic principle of the Organization of American States, as it had been set forth in 
a protocol at the Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace and 
contained in the Bogota Charter. The committee expressed the hope that the 
1928 Convention on the Rights and Duties of States in the Event of Civil Strife 
would be ratified promptly by all American countries which had not done so, and 
reemphasized a section of the OAS Council resolution of December 24, 1948 
which referred to the need for governments to take adequate measures to rid 
their territory of nationals or foreigners who were organized militarily to conspire 
against the security of other republics. The desirability of American nations mak- 
ing every effort to avoid systematic and hostile propaganda against other Ameri- 
can countries was expressed, together with the desirability of the ratification of 
the OAS Charter by all governments. A statement that American governments 
should disseminate among their nationals full information regarding their inter- 
national obligations, particularly in matters of non-intervention and of rights and 
duties of states in the event of civil strife was also included by the committee.’ 

A request for committee action to bring the dispute between the Dominican 
Republic and Cuba to a peaceful end, sent to the committee in December 1949 
by President Rafael Trujillo of the Dominican Republic, was followed shortly 
by a note from the committee to the Dominican Ambassador in Washington. 
The note pointed out that the American states had formally condemned war and 
had undertaken in their international relations not to resort to the threat or use 
of force in any manner inconsistent with their international obligations, and 


3 Document C-sa-41-E. 5 Department of State Bulletin, XXI, p. 665. 
4 Department of State Bulletin, XXI, p. 665. 
See International Organization, III, p. 734-5. 
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furthermore that they had undertaken to submit any controversy arising among 
them to methods of peaceful settlement.°® 


Inter-American Defense Board 


The newly reorganized Inter-American Defense Board held its first meeting 
in Washington on September 27, 1949." A resolution of the Bogota Conference 
had ordered reorganization of this board, which had been acting as the secre- 
tariat for the future Advisory Defense Committee, which was not scheduled to 
meet until 1953. Most of the board’s activities during and since World War II 
had been classified as secret. At this meeting a staff was formed to begin strategic 


studies.* 
SOUTH PACIFIC COMMISSION 


Fourth Session 


From October 22 to 31, 1949, the fourth session of the South Pacific Commis- 
sion met at its headquarters in Noumea, New Caledonia with representatives of 
the six participating governments present. Progress on the 30 research projects 
the Commission had undertaken in May 1949 was reviewed; the projects related 
to the health and economic and social development of the 2,500,000 people of the 
south Pacific region. The project regarding exchange of epidemiological infor- 
mation between the fifteen non-self-governing territories of the area had been 
completed and was to begin operation during November 1949. Encouraging prog- 
ress was noted in other projects, including: investigation of infant food; a filari- 
asis survey; introduction of economically valuable plants in Fiji, New Caledonia, 


. Papua and Netherlands New Guinea; the problem of illiteracy; establishment of 


centralized technical training institutions and use of visual aids in education; a 
pilot survey of methods of land usage; and a scheme of community development 
under trained native leadership. The Commission, recognizing the importance of 
disseminating information throughout the territories, decided to issue a quarterly 
bulletin reporting primarily upon progress made in the implementation of the 
Commission’s work program. 

The Commission approved arrangements for the first South Pacific Conference 
to be convened at Nasinu, Suva in April 1950. This advisory body was designed 
to associate with the work of the Commission representatives of local populations 
and of official and non-official institutions directly concerned with the territories 
within the scope of the Commission.’ Introductory papers on public health and 
social and economic development were to be presented at the conference by dele- 
gates from the several territories within the jurisdiction of the Commission. 

In considering what role the Commission might play in the technical assistance 
program for under-developed areas of the world, the Commission instructed the 


6 New York Times, January 1, 1950. 1 For further information on the South Pacific 
7 Christian Science Monitor, September 29, Conference, see International Organization, I, p. 
1949 368. 


8 Ibid. 
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Secretary-General to prepare a draft program for technical assistance to those 
territories within the Commission’s scope. This program was to be based initially 
on such needs as related to any of the 30 approved projects in the Commission’ 
existing program. 

The fifth session of the South Pacific Commission was scheduled to convene 
at Suva in May 1950, following the South Pacific Conference.? 


2 Document SPC.4/PR.5. 
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IV. WAR AND TRANSITIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


ALLIED COMMISSION FOR AUSTRIA 


During June and July 1949 the Allied Council and its Executive Committee 
considered a series of election laws for Austria. The constitutional law establish- 
ing procedures and regulations for the conduct of the 1949 national elections 
was approved by the Council after considerable debate over its relationship to a 
Council decision of September 1945, which required Allied Council authoriza- 
tion for new political parties. Approval of the election law was eventually given 
on the understanding that it did not conflict with previous Council decisions.* 
The Council also discussed in detail a Vienna city election law dividing the city 
into 23 electoral districts, which was opposed by the communist party as putting 
it at a disadvantage; the Soviet representative refused to approve the law and 
stated that unless it was withdrawn he would not approve a constitutional law 
defining the borders between Vienna and lower Austria, making elections im- 
possible. The Vienna city council subsequently modified the city law and it 
was approved by the Allied Council, the United States High Commissioner 
(Keyes) noting his “regret and disappointment” over “tampering” with the Aus- 
trian legislative process.? 

At the Council meeting on June 24, the Soviet High Commissioner (Kurasov) 
charged the Austrian Peoples Party with “conniving with implicated ex-Nazis” 
for support in the national elections. The question was discussed in the Execu- 
tive Committee, where the Soviet representative insisted that the People’s Party 


be censored, while France and the United States favored requesting the Aus- 


tian government to take measures to enforce denazification legislation. Other 
matters considered by the Council included a law on the conditions of acquiring 
Austrian citizenship, which was returned to the legal Directorate for reconsidera- 
tion after the United States, French and Soviet elements noted that it would 
enable former Nazis to regain citizenship which they had denounced. The Coun- 
cil also related certain communication controls, and considered questions relat- 
ing to Allied censorship in Austria, registration of property, disposition of dis- 
placed persons and extradition of war criminals.* 

In the Austrian general elections, held in October 1949, the People’s party 
and the Socialists lost ground but continued as the two largest parties. A new 
Independent Party, which emerged as the third important political party,* was 
attacked by the Soviet element in the Allied Council as being the center of a 
resurgence of neo-nazism, in defiance of Article 5 of the draft Austrian state 
treaty. The USSR demanded that the Austrian government report by January 1, 


1 Report of the United States High Commis- 8 Ibid. 
sioner, June 1949. 4 New York Times, October 11, 1949. 


2 Ibid., July 1949. 
157 
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1950, on what measures were being taken to suppress neo-nazism and nazi 


propaganda.°® 


ALLIED CONTROL COUNCIL FOR GERMANY 


Western Germany: Major developments concerning western Germany during 
the fall of 1949 centered around the problems of dismantling, German industrial 
production, and the international status of the German Federal Republic. The 
foreign ministers of France, the United Kingdom and the United States, meeting 
in Paris on November 10 and 11, turned the problem over to the Allied High 
Commission; French agreement to proposals for liquidation of the dismantling 
program was obtained after long discussion and with the provision that German 
steel production should not increase above the current limit of 11,500,000 tons 
annually. The ministers “reaffirmed their policy as expressed in the occupation 
statute of giving to the Federal Republic a wide area of free determination in 
the conduct of German affairs,” the area of autonomy to grow as the Republic 

“gave confidence that it was proceeding toward the establishment of a free 
democratic and peaceful Germany.” The integration of the German people into 
the European community was also to be supported.! 

A protocol was signed on November 24, 1949, by the three high commission- 
ers and Chancellor Konrad Adenauer on a wide range of problems affecting 
western Germany. The agreement provided for 1) participation of Germany in 
“all those international organizations through which German experience and sup- 
port can contribute to the general welfare,” particularly OEEC and the Council 
of Europe; 2) application of the German federal government for membership in 
the International Authority of the Ruhr; 3) the “earnest determination” of the 
federal government to maintain the demilitarization of the federal territory, pres- 
ent re-creation of armed forces, and cooperate in the work of the military security 
board; 4) gradual reestablishment by the federal government of consular and 
commercial relations; 5) pursuance by the federal government of “the principles 
of freedom, tolerance and humanity, eradication of “all traces of nazism from 
German life and institutions” and prevention of the revival of totalitarianism 
in any form; 6) action against cartels and monopolies; 7) relaxation of restric- 
tions on German ship-building; and 8) removal from the reparations list of a 
series of synthetic oil, rubber and steel plants, cessation of dismantling in Berlin, 
and transmission of equipment already dismantled to the Inter Allied Repara- 
tion Agency.’ 

Previously, Dr. Adenauer had accepted the idea of entry of the Saar into the 
Council of Europe as an associate member, on an equal basis with the German 
Federal Republic, and the Allied High Commission had approved the republic’s 
participation in the International Patent Institute and the European Customs 
Union Study Group.* Dr. Adenauer was subjected to violent attacks in the Bun- 
destag over the dismantling clauses of the agreement and acceptance of an obli- 


5 Ibid., December 10, 1949. 2 For text of the protocol see this issue p. 184. 
1 New York Times, November 12, 1949. 8 New York Times, November 18, 1949. 
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) gation to join the International Authority of the Ruhr; the leader of the socialist 


, Dr. Kurt Schumacher, was ousted from the Diet for stating that Dr. 
Adenauer had not driven a hard enough bargain and for calling him a “Chan- 
cellor of the Allies.” A vote of censure against Dr. Adenauer was voted down, 


and a week later Dr. Schumacher was allowed to take his seat after the two 
| Jeaders had signed a declaration of mutual goodwill.‘ 


On December 2, the Allied High Commission issued a statement of policy 
warning the west German state governments to limit closely the strength of the 
state police forces. The statement noted that the commission considered it had 
“s continuing responsibility that the organization and administration of the 
police within the Laender shall not assume the characteristics of para-military 
formations and that organizations of the police shall not be so centralized as to 
constitute a threat to democratic government or the security of the occupation 


' forces.”® On December 9 Chancellor Adenauer, however, demanded that west 


German manpower be included in a European striking force against the USSR, 
while on December 20 the west German government was reported to have re- 
quested of the Allied High Commissioners what plans were being made to de- 
fend Germany.® 

Eastern Germany: On October 21 Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of the western 
German Federal Republic proclaimed the “responsibility” of his government for 
the 18,000,000 Germans of the eastern zone, a claim which was rejected in detail 
by the eastern government. Otto Grotewohl, premier of the eastern German 
Democratic Republic, stated in turn on October 26 that his government was not 


_ interested in a separate peace treaty with the Soviet Union but in an “all-Ger- 





man peace treaty.” 


COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MINISTERS 


Austrian Treaty: Negotiations on an Austrian treaty were temporarily sus- 
pended by the Council of Foreign Ministers Deputies on December 14, 1949. 
The Deputies had considered questions concerning the treaty at a series of 34 
meetings held in New York from September to December 1949; three informal 
meetings of the Foreign Ministers were also held.* 

At the time of adjournment, the Deputies had devoted a total of 246 meetings 
to Austrian questions. Substantial progress had been reported on the treaty, 
only five of the 59 treaty articles remaining unagreed; these dealt with oil rights, 
displaced persons, property rights of United Nations nations, old Austrian loans 
and Austrian payment for civilian supplies and services since 1945.2 The last 
item was the subject of bilateral negotiations in Vienna between Austria and the 
USSR, which the Soviet Deputy (Zarubin) stated must reach a satisfactory con- 
clusion before final clauses of the treaty could be drafted. 

As reported in the press, the Deputies had reached substantial agreement on 


4Ibid., November 26 and December 3, 1949. 1 For previous summary, see International Or- 
5 Ibid., December 3, 1949. ganization, III, p. 739. 
6 Ibid., December 10 and 20, 1949. 2 New York Times, December 15, 1949. 


1 Ibid., October 22 and 25, 1949. 
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points concerning the definition and functions of War Graves Commissions, arbj. 


tration for settlement of disputes arising out of the treaty, and stockpiling by Aus. 
tria of certain strategic materials. Progress was also reported on articles concer. 
ing rolling-stock, definition of refugees, exploitation of oil properties, employ. 
ment of foreign technicians and classification of a series of industrial plants as 
Austrian in ownership rather than German.* The Deputies were to resume their 
meetings in London on January 9, 1950. 

Danube Commission: On November 15, 1945, identic notes on control of the 
Danube were sent by governments of France, the United Kingdom and the | 
United States to Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, the USSR and 


} 


| 


Yugoslavia. The notes announced the decision of these three countries not to | 


recognize as valid the convention signed at Belgrade on August 18, 1948 regard. 
ing control of the river; the convention, it was stated, violated well-established 


concepts of international waterways, negated the provisions of the 1947 peace } 


treaties, and failed to carry out decisions of the Council of Foreign Ministers, 


Under the convention, it was stated, Belgium, France, Greece, Italy and the | 
United Kingdom were deprived of treaty rights, Austria was denied representa. } 


tion on the commission, and there was no provision for German participation.‘ 

On November 14, 1949, it was reported that steps had been taken in the com- 
mission to eliminate Yugoslavia from direct participation in the management of 
Danube affairs.® 


FAR EASTERN COMMISSION 


The Far Eastern Commission in two meetings on September 22 and October 
6, 1949, approved amendments to its policy decision on restitution of looted 


property, which had been approved on July 29, 1949. The amendments related _ 
to a secured fund established by the Supreme Commander of the Allied Powers | 


from the proceeds of unidentifiable looted property, the original policy decision 
stating that the fund was ultimately to be distributed by October 1, 1949 among 
the countries looted by Japan (Australia, China, France, India, the Netherlands, 
the Philippines and the United Kingdom) in proportion to the shares of Japanese 
reparation received by these countries. The amendments extended the deadline 
date of October 1, 1949 to April 1, 1950, and provided that, in the absence of an 
agreed schedule of reparation shares, the seven countries might work out among 
themselves a schedule of shares for distribution of the secured fund. 

On November 18, 1949, it was announced that Burma and Pakistan had been 
admitted as members of the Far Eastern Commission. 


ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COOPERATION 


The “consultative group” of the Council of the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation, composed of eight foreign or finance ministers, met in 


8 Ibid., November 23, 1949 5 New York Times, November 14, 1949. 
4 Department of State Bulletin, XXI, p. 832. 1 FEC Press Release 57, October 24, 1949. 
For provisions of the convention, see Inter- 
national Organization, II, p. 575. 
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Paris on October 28, 1949. The group discussed a report made by permanent 
members of the Council which analyzed the reductions of quantitative import 
controls suggested provisionally by governments of OEEC. The report concluded 
that the proposed reductions were less important than they appeared, since many 
of them merely would ratify an existing situation. It found that the main ob- 
stacles to a substantial reduction of import barriers were the difficulties of inter- 
national payments and the traditional desire for protective measures.* 

Speaking before the Council in Paris on October 31 Paul Hoffman, Adminis- 
trator of the United States Economic Cooperation Administration, requested that 
body to have ready in 1950 a program of action to remove the quantitative re- 
strictions on trade on which it had already made a start. Mr. Hoffman repeatedly 
referred to the necessity of building an expanding economy in western Europe 
through economic integration, the substance of which would be the formation of 
a single large market within which quantitative restrictions on the movements of 
goods, monetary barriers: to the flow of payments and, eventually, all tariffs 
would be permanently swept away.” 

In response to Mr. Hoffman’s request and after five days of concentrated dis- 
cussion, the Council on November 2 resolved that member nations should adopt 
the objective of freeing one-half of their mutual trade from quantitative controls 
by December 15, 1948, the resolution being qualified by a proviso that nations 
which found they could not follow it should report their reasons to the Council. 
The Council also decided to widen the area of transferability of currencies when 
revising the intra~European payments accord in 1950, to approve regional freer 
trade blocs and to study double prices and surplus manpower. It formally recog- 
nized for the first time the need for creating “a single large market in Europe.”* 

At a series of meetings in Paris in mid-December 1949 the steering committee 
of OEEC considered the matter of framing a program for further reductions of 


_ trade barriers, which Mr. Hoffman had requested be ready by January, and also 


the question of strengthening the structure of the Council. The reduction of trade 
barriers to which Mr. Hoffman desired the Council commit itself was in addition 
tothe commitments given by that body in November. A fund composed of curren- 
cies of OEEC countries advanced as credits to nations having payments deficits, 
as a result of freeing their trade, and of dollars contributed from the OEEC re- 
sources was discussed at these meetings. The functions of such a fund would be to 
serve as a clearing house for intra-European trade debts and to make possible the 
convertibility of European currencies which was considered the best long-run 
insurance of freer trade. The fund would replace the intra-European payments 
plan after its expiration on June 30, 1950. 

As a result of the repeated request of the Economic Cooperation Administration 
for closer participation in the Council’s work by men of cabinet rank, the steer- 
ing committee agreed to meet each month instead of quarterly, as it had been do- 
ing.* However, after lengthy discussion it postponed a decision on the proposal 
to strengthen the Council by choosing as its permanent head an outstanding 
political leader. 


1 New York Times, October 29, 1949. 3 Ibid., November 3, 1949. 
2 Ibid., November 1, 1949. 4 Ibid., December 21, 1949. 
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In October the OEEC Council issued the report of its oil committee and ap- | 


proved the construction of oil refineries capable of transforming annually 62.. 
400,000 tons of crude oil by 1952-53. This contemplated expansion would give 
western Europe more than five times its pre-war refining capacity. 

At the end of 1949 the foreign and finance ministers of the OEEC countries 
made reports to Mr. Hoffman in which they agreed to press for elimination of 
barriers to trade and payments in western Europe and to intensify efforts to eam 


ters in stressing the need for further economic integration if recovery gains to 
date were to be consolidated and western Europe enabled to support itself eco- 
nomically after 1952. The Economic Cooperation Administrator told the press, 
“Europe must achieve an economic unification which will create a single market 
of 275,000,000 consumers for whom European industry and agriculture can pro- 


duce economically and to whom European manufacturers and farmers can sell ° 


freely.”® 


5 Ibid., January 1, 1950. 
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I. DOCUMENTS ON THE UNITED NATIONS 


]. Resolution of the General Assembly on the Disposal of the 


.. } Former Italian Colonies, November 21, 1949.* 
ie minis- 


A. 


The General Assembly, 

In accordance with Annex XI, paragraph 3, of the Treaty of Peace with Italy, 
1947, whereby the Powers concerned have agreed to accept the recommenda- 
tion of the General Assembly on the disposal of the former Italian colonies and 
to take appropriate measures for giving effect to it, 

Having taken note of the report of the Four Power Commission of Investiga- 
tion, having heard spokesmen of organizations representing substantial sections 
of opinion in the territories concerned, and having taken into consideration the 
wishes and welfare of the inhabitants of the territories, the interests of peace and 
security, the views of the interested Governments and the relevant provisions of 


the Charter, 


A. With respect to Libya, recommends: 

1, That Libya, comprising Cyrenaica, Tripolitania and the Fezzan, shall be 
constituted an independent and sovereign State; 

2. That this independence shall become effective as soon as possible and in 
any case not later than 1 January 1952; 

3. That a constitution for Libya, including the form of the government, shall 
be determined by representatives of the inhabitants of Cyrenaica, Tripolitania 
and the Fezzan meeting and consulting together in a National Assembly; 

4. That, for the purpose of assisting the people of Libya in the formulation 
of the constitution and the establishment of an independent Government, there 
shall be a United Nations Commissioner in Libya appointed by the General As- 
sembly and a Council to aid and advise him; 

5. That the United Nations Commissioner, in consultation with the Council, 
shall submit to the Secretary-General an annual report and such other special 
reports as he may consider necessary. To these reports shall be added any memo- 
randum or document that the United Nations Commissioner or a member of the 
Council may wish to bring to the attention of the United Nations; 

6. That the Council shall consist of ten members, namely: 

(a) One representative nominated by the Government of each of the follow- 
ing countries: Egypt, France, Italy, Pakistan, the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the United States of America; 
(b) One representative of the people of each of the three regions of Libya 
and one representative of the minorities in Libya; 

7. That the United Nations Commissioner shall appoint the representatives 
mentioned in paragraph 6 (b), after consultation with the administering Powers, 
the representatives of the Governments mentioned in paragraph 6 (a), leading 


1 Document A/1124. 
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personalities and representatives of political parties and organizations in the / 


territories concerned; 
8. That, in the discharge of his functions, the United Nations Commissioner 
shall consult and be guided by the advice of the members of his Council, it being 


} 


understood that he may call upon different members to advise him in respect eS 


different regions or different subjects; 


9. That the United Nations Commissioner may offer suggestions to the Gen- 


eral Assembly, to the Economic and Social Council and to the Secretary-General 
as to the measures that the United Nations might adopt during the transitional 
period regarding the economic and social problems of Libya; 
10. That the administering Powers in co-operation with the United Nations 
Commissioner: 
(a) Initiate immediately all necessary steps for the transfer of power to 
a duly constituted independent Government; 
(b) Administer the territories for the purpose of assisting in the establish- 
ment of Libyan unity and independence, co-operate in the formation of 
governmental institutions and co-ordinate their activities to this end; 
(c) Make an annual report to the General Assembly on the steps taken to 
implement these recommendations; 
11. That upon its establishment as an independent State, Libya shall be ad- 
mitted to the United Nations in accordance with Article 4 of the Charter; 


B. With respect to Italian Somaliland, recommends: 

1. That Italian Somaliland shall be an independent sovereign State; 

2. That this independence shall become effective at the end of ten years from 
the date of the approval of a Trusteeship Agreement by the General Assembly; 

3. That during the period mentioned in paragraph 2, Italian Somaliland shall 
be placed under the International Trusteeship System with Italy as the Adminis- 
tering Authority; 

4. That the Administering Authority shall be aided and advised by an Ad- 

visory Council composed of representatives of the following States: Colombia, 
Egypt and the Philippines. The headquarters of the Advisory Council shall be 
Mogadiscio. The precise terms of reference of the Advisory Council shall be 
determined in the Trusteeship Agreement and shall include a provision whereby 
the Trusteeship Council shall invite the States members of the Advisory Council, 
if they are not members of the Trusteeship Council, to participate without vote 
in the debates of the Trusteeship Council on any question relating to this terri- 
tory; 
5 That the Trusteeship Council shall negotiate with the Administering 
Authority the draft of a Trusteeship Agreement for submission to the General 
Assembly if possible during the present session, and in any case not later than 
the fifth regular session; 

6. That the Trusteeship Agreement shall include an annex containing a dec- 
laration of constitutional principles guaranteeing the rights of the inhabitants of 
Somaliland and providing for institutions designed to ensure the inauguration, 
development and subsequent establishment of full self-government; 

7. That in the drafting of this declaration the Trusteeship Council and the 
Administering Authority shall be guided by the annexed text proposed by the 
Indian delegation; 

8. That Italy shall be invited to undertake provisional administration of the 
territory 
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(a) At a time and pursuant to arrangements for the orderly transfer of ad- 
ministration agreed upon between Italy and the United Kingdom, after 
the Trusteeship Council and Italy have negotiated the Trusteeship Agree- 
ment; 
(b) On condition that Italy gives an undertaking to administer the territory 
in accordance with the provisions of the Charter relating to the Interna- 
tional Trusteeship System and to the Trusteeship Agreement pending ap- 
proval by the General Assembly of a Trusteeship Agreement for the terri- 
tory; 

9, That the Advisory Council shall commence the discharge of its functions 

when the Italian Government begins its provisional administration; 


C. With respect to Eritrea, recommends: 

1. That a Commission consisting of representatives of not more than five 
Member States, as follows, Burma, Guatemala, Norway, Pakistan and the Union 
of South Africa, shall be established to ascertain more fully the wishes and the 
best means of promoting the welfare of the inhabitants of Eritrea, to examine 
the question of the disposal of Eritrea and to prepare a report for the General 
Assembly, together with such proposal or proposals as it may deem appropriate 
for the solution of the problem of Eritrea; 

2. That in carrying out its responsibilities the Commission shall ascertain all 
the relevant facts, including written or oral information from the present ad- 
ministering Power, from representatives of the population of the territory, in- 
cluding minorities, from Governments and from such organizations and indi- 
viduals as it may deem necessary. In particular, the Commission shall take into 
account: 

(a) The wishes and welfare of the inhabitants of Eritrea, including the 
views of the various racial, religious and political groups of the provinces 
of the territory and the capacity of the people for self-government; 

(b) The interests of peace and security in East Africa; 

(c) The rights and claims of Ethiopia based on geographical, historical, 
ethnic or ecomonic reasons, including in particular Ethiopia’s legitimate 
need for adequate access to the sea; 

3. That in considering its proposals the Commission shall take into account 
the various suggestions for the disposal of Eritrea submitted during the fourth 
regular session of the General Assembly; 

4. That the Commission shall assemble at the headquarters of the United 
Nations as soon as possible. It shall travel to Eritrea and may visit such other 
places as in its judgment may be necessary in carrying out its responsibilities. 
The Commission shall adopt its own rules of procedure. Its report and proposal 
or proposals shal] be communicated to the Secretary-General not later than 15 
June 1950 for distribution to Member States so as to enable final consideration 
during the fifth regular session of the General Assembly. The Interim Committee 
of the General Assembly shall consider the report and proposal, or proposals, of 
the Commission and report, with conclusions, to the fifth regular session of the 
General Assembly; 


D. With respect to the above provisions: 

1. Invites the Secretary-General to request the necessary facilities from the 
competent authorities of each of the States in whose territory it may be neces- 
sary for the Commission for Eritrea to meet or travel; 
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2. Authorizes the Secretary-General, in accordance with established practice, / 


(a) To arrange for the payment of an appropriate remuneration to the 
United Nations Commissioner in Libya; 


(b) To reimburse the travelling and subsistence expenses of the members 


of the Council for Libya, of one representative from each Government 


represented on the Advisory Council for Somaliland, and of one oF ter | 
e Com- 


tive and one alternate from each Government represented on t 
mission for Eritrea; 

(c) To assign to the United Nations Commissioner in Libya, to the Ad- 
visory Council for Somaliland, and to the United Nations Commission for 
Eritrea such staff and to provide such facilities as the Secretary-General 
may consider necessary to carry out the terms of the present resolution, 


ANNEXURE 
TEXT PROPOSED BY THE DELEGATION OF INDIA 
(See section B, paragraph 7) 


The following constitution shall be annexed to and form part of the Trustee- 
ship Agreement for any of the former Italian colonies that may be placed under 
the International Trusteeship System: 

1. The sovereignty of the Trust Territory shall be vested in its people and 

shall be exercised on their behalf by the authorities and in the manner pre- 

scribed herein. 

2. The executive authority of the Trust Territory shall be exercised by an 

Administrator appointed by the Administering Authority. 


8. To assist him in the discharge of his functions the Administrator shall ap- | 


point a Council consisting of five representatives of the principal political 
parties or organizations in the Trust Territory. 

4. In matters relating to defence and foreign affairs, the Administrator shall 
be responsible to and carry out the directions of the United Nations acting 
pve yr appropriate organs. In all other matters, the Administrator shall 
consult and be guided by the advice of his Council. 

5. The legislative authority of the Trust Territory shall normally be exercised 
by the Administrator with the consent of his Council enlarged by such addi- 


tional representatives of the people as the Administrator may summon for the | 


urpose. In exceptional circumstances, the Administrator may, subject to the 
control of the United Nations acting through its appropriate organs, make and 
promulgate such ordinances as, in his opinion, the circumstances demand. 
6. The judicial authority of the Trust Territory shall be exercised by a Su- 
preme Court and courts subordinate thereto. The judges of the Supreme 
Court shall be appointed by the Administrator but shall hold office during 


good behaviour and shall not be removable except with the consent of the | 


United Nations acting through its appropriate organs. 
7. All the authorities of the Trust Territory shall, in the exercise of their re- 
spective functions, respect human rights and fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinction as to race, sex, language or religion. 
8. The United Nations, acting through its appropriate organs may: 

(a) Make rules to supplement this constitution; 
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(b) Review the administration periodically and amend this constitution so 
as to establish the Trust Territory as an independent State within a period 
not exceeding five years. 


B. 


The General Assembly, to assist it in making the appointment of the United 
Nations Commissioner in Libya, 
Decides that a Committee composed of: 
the President of the General Assembly, two of the Vice-Presidents of the Gen- 
eral Assembly (Brazil and Pakistan), the Chairman of the First Committee, 
and the Chairman of the Ad Hoc Political Committee 
shal! nominate a candidate or, if no agreement can be reached, three candidates. 


C. 


The General Assembly, 

Considering its recommendations regarding the disposal of the former Italian 
colonies, 

Calls upon the Interim Committee of the General Assembly to study the pro- 
cedure to be adopted to delimit the boundaries of the former Italian colonies in 
so far as they are not already fixed by international agreement, and report with 
conclusions to the fifth regular session of the General Assembly. 


2. Resolution by the General Assembly on the Internationalization 
of Jerusalem, December 9, 1949.* 


The General Assembly, 

Having regard to its resolutions 181 (II) of 29 November 1947 and 194 (III) 
of 11 December 1948, 

Having studied the reports of the United Nations Conciliation Commission 
for Palestine set up under the latter resolution, 


I. Decides 
In relation to Jerusalem, 


Believing that the principles underlying its previous resolutions concerning 
this matter, and in particular its resolution of 29 November 1947, represent a 
just and equitable settlement of the question, 


1. To restate, therefore, its intention that Jerusalem should be placed under 
a permanent international regime, which should envisage appropriate guaran- 
tees for the protection of the Holy Places, both within and outside Jerusalem 
and to confirm specifically the following provisions of General Assembly reso- 
lution 181 (II)? (I) The City of Jerusalem shall be established as a corpus 
separatum under a special international regime and shall be administered by 
the United Nations; (2) The Trusteeship Council shall be designated to dis- 
charge the responsibilities of the Administering Authority . . .; and (3) The 
City of Jerusalem shall include the present municipality of Jerusalem cag the 
surrounding villages and towns, the most eastern of which shall be Abu Dis; 
the most southern, Bethlehem; the most western, Ein Karim (including also 


1 Document A/1245, December 10, 1949 2 Document A/519, p. 146. 
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the built-up area of Motsa); and the most northern, Shu fat, as indicated on the 
attached sketch-map (annex B);* 

2. To request for this purpose that the Trusteeship Council at its next session, 
whether special or regular, complete the preparation of the Statute of Jerusa- 
lem (A/118/Rev.2), omitting the now inapplicable provisions, such as articles 
32 and 39, and, without prejudice to the fundamental principles of the inter- 
national regime for Jerusalem set forth in General Assembly resolution 181] 
(II) introducing therein amendments in the direction of its greater democratiza- 
tion, approve the Statute, and proceed immediately with its implementation, 
The Trusteeship Council shall not allow any actions taken by any interested 
Government or Governments to divert it from adopting and implementing the 
Statute of Jerusalem; 


II. Calls upon the States concerned, to make formal undertakings, at an early 
date and in the light of their obligations as Members of the United Nations, that 
they will approach these matters with good will, and be guided by the terms of 
the present resolution. 


3. Resolution of the General Assembly on Creation of a United 
Nations Field Service and Panel of Field Observers, November 22, 


1949. 


A 


The General Assembly, 

Having considered the report of the Special Committee established by Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution 270 (III) of 29 April 1949, 

Being of the opinion that the United Nations Field Service, as proposed by the 
Secretary-General in document A/AC.29/1? and modified by the report of the 
Special Committee, will contribute to the more efficient operation of United 
Nations missions, 

Considering that the Secretary-General has authority to establish the United 
Nations Field Service, subject to budgetary limitations and the normal adminis- 
trative controls of the General Assembly, 

Takes note of the intention of the Secretary-General to establish this proposed 
unit as modified by the observations contained in the report of the Special Com- 
mittee. 


B 
The General Assembly, 
Having considered the report of the Special Committee established by Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution 270 (III) of 29 April 1949, 
Desirous of facilitating the work of the United Nations in the pacific settle- 
ment of disputes under the provisions of the Charter, 
Being of the opinion that the proposed United Nations Panel of Field Ob- 


servers will contribute to this end, 
Taking note of the intention of the Secretary-General to undertake the admini- 


3 Not reprinted here. 2 Annex I to the report of the Special Commit- 
1 Document A/1130, tee, see Official Records of the fourth session of 
the General Assembly, Supplement No. 13, 
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strative arrangements for the proposed Panel with due regard to the observa- 
tions contained in the report of the Special Committee, 

Requests the Secretary-General to establish and maintain a list of persons 
qualified to assist United Nations missions in the functions of observation and 
supervision, such persons to be called to service in response to a specific resolu- 
tion by a competent organ of the United Nations; such list shall be known as the 
United Nations Panel of Field Observers and shall be established and main- 
tained with due regard to the observations contained in the report of the Special 
Committee and based upon the principle of equitable geographical distribution. 


4, Resolution of the General Assembly on Reparation for Injuries 
Incurred in the Service of the United Nations, December 1, 1949. 


The General Assembly, 

Considering its request to the International Court of Justice for an advisory 
opinion, formulated in resolution 258 (III) of 3 December 1948 concerning 
reparation for injuries incurred in the service of the United Nations, 

Having regard to the advisory opinion rendered by the International Court 
of Justice on 11 April 1949. 

Considering that it is highly desirable that reparation be secured for injuries 
incurred in the service of the United Nations, 

Considering that the Secretary-General has submitted in his report of 23 
August 1949 (A/955) a number of proposals relating to the aforementioned 
advisory opinion, 

Consequently 

1. Authorizes the Secretary-General, in accordance with his proposals, to 
bring an international claim against the Government of a State, Member or non- 
member of the United Nations, alleged to be responsible, with a view to ob- 
taining the reparation due in respect of the damage caused to the United Na- 
tions and in respect of the damage caused to the victim or to persons entitled 
through him and, if necessary, to submit to arbitration, under appropriate 
procedures, such claims as cannot be settled by negotiation; 

2. Authorizes the Secretary-General to take the steps and to negotiate in each 
particular case the agreements necessary to reconcile action by the United 
Nations with such rights as may be possessed by the State of which the victim 
is a national; 

3. Requests the Secretary-General to submit an annual report to subsequent 
sessions of the General Assembly on the status of claims for injuries incurred in 
the service of the United Nations, and proceedings in connexion with them. 


5. Amendments and Additions to the Rules of Procedure of the 
General Assembly, Adopted October 22, 1949.' 


New Rule 1 (a) 
DURATION OF SESSION 
On the recommendation of the General Committee, the General Assembly 
shall, at the beginning of each session, fix a target date for the closing of the 
session. 


1Document A/1174. of Procedure of the General Assembly, see In- 
1 Document A/1026. For the Provisional Rules _ ternational Organization, I, pp. 184-198. 
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Revised Rule 14 


ADDITIONAL ITEMS 

Additional items of an important and urgent character, proposed for inclusion 
in the agenda less than thirty days before the opening of a regular session or 
during a regular session, may be placed on the agenda, if the General Assemb} 
so decides by a majority of the Members present and voting. No additional item 
may be considered until seven days have elapsed since it was placed on the 
agenda, unless the General Assembly, by a two-thirds majority of the Members 


present and voting, decides otherwise, and until a committee has reported upon | 


the question concerned. 


REGULAR AND SPECIAL SESSIONS? 


New Rule 19 


EXPLANATORY MEMORANDA 


All items proposed for inclusion in the agenda shall be accompanied by an | 


explanatory memorandum and, if possible, by basic documents or by a draft 
resolution. 


New Rule 19 (b) 


AMENDMENTS AND DELETIONS OF ITEMS 
Items on the agenda may be amended or deleted by the General Assembly by a 
majority of the Members present and voting. 


New Rule 19 (c) 


DEBATE ON INCLUSION OF ITEMS 

Debate on the inclusion of an item in the agenda, when that item has been 
recommended for inclusion by the General Committee, shall be limited to three 
speakers in favour of and three against the inclusion. The President may limit 
the time to be allowed to speakers under this rule. 


Revised Rule 31 


GENERAL POWERS OF THE PRESIDENT 

In addition to exercising the powers which are conferred upon him elsewhere 
by these rules, the President shall declare the opening and closing of each 
p Bawc meeting of the session, shall direct the discussions in plenary meeting, 
ensure observance of these rules, accord the right to speak, put questions and 
announce decisions. He shall rule on points of order, and, subject to these rules, 
shall have complete control of the proceedings at any meeting and over the main- 
tenance of order thereat. The President may, in the course of the discussion of 
an item, propose to the Assembly the limitation of the time to be allowed to 
speakers, the limitation of the number of times each representative may speak 
on any question, the closure of the list of speakers or the closure of the debate. 
He may also propose the suspension or the adjournment of the meeting or the ad- 
journment of the debate on the item under discussion. 


2 Existing rule 19 will become rule 19 (a). 
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New Rule 31 (a) 


The President, in the exercise of his functions, remains under the authority 
of the General Assembly. 


Revised Rule 33 


CoMPOSITION 

The General Committee shall consist of fourteen members no two of whom 
shall be members of the same delegation, and shall be so constituted as to ensure 
its representative character. It shall comprise the President of the General As- 
saith , who shall preside, the seven Vice-Presidents and the Chairmen of the 
six Main Committees. Chairmen of other committees upon which all Members 
have the right to be represented and which are established by the General As- 
sembly to meet during the session, shall be entitled to attend meetings of the 
General Committee and may participate without vote in the discussions. 


Revised Rule 35 


FUNCTIONS 

The General Committee shall, at the beginning of each session, consider the 
provisional agenda, together with the supplementary list, and shall make recom- 
mendations to the General Assembly with regard to each item proposed, con- 
cerning its inclusion in the agenda, the rejection of the request for inclusion, or 
the inclusion of the item in the provisional agenda of a future session. It shall, 
in the same manner, examine requests for the inclusion of additional items in the 
agenda, and shall make recommendations thereon to the General Assembly. In 
considering matters relating to the agenda of the General Assembly, the General 
Committee shall not discuss the substance of any item, except insofar as this 
bears upon the question of whether the General Committee should recommend 
the rt of the item in the agenda, the rejection of the request for inclu- 
sion, or the inclusion of the item in the provisional agenda of a future session, and 
what priority should be accorded to an item the inclusion of which has been 
recommended. 


New Rule 35 (a) 


The General Committee shall make recommendations to the General Assembly 
concerning the closing date of the session. It shall assist the President and the 
General Assembly in drawing up the agenda for each plenary meeting, in de- 
termining the priority of its items, and in the co-ordination of the proceedings of 
all committees of the General Assembly. It shall assist the President in the 
general conduct of the work of the General Assembly which falls within the com- 
petence of the President. It shall not, however, decide any political question. 


New Rule 35 (b) 


The General Committee shall meet periodically throughout each session to 
review the progress of the General Assembly pen its committees and to make 
recommendations for furthering such progress. It shall also meet at such other 
times as the President deems necessary or upon the request of any other of its 
members. 
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X(a) MINUTE OF SILENT PRAYER OR MEDITATION 


New Rule 56 (a) 


Immediately after the opening of the first plenary meeting and immediately 
preceding the closing of the final plenary meeting of each session of the General 
Assembly, the President shall invite the representatives to observe one minute 
of silence dedicated to prayer or meditation. 


Revised Rule 59 


DIscUSSION OF COMMITTEE REPORTS 

Discussion of a report of a Main Committee in a plenary meeting of the General 
Assembly shall take place if at least one-third of the Members present and voting 
at the plenary meeting consider such a discussion to be necessary. Any proposal 
to this effect shall not be debated, but shall be put immediately to the vote. 


Revised Rule 64 


POINTS OF ORDER 

During the discussion of any matter, a representative may rise to a point of 
order, and the point of order shall be immediately decided by the President in 
accordance with the rules of procedure. A representative may appeal against 
the ruling of the President. The appeal shall immediately be put to the vote 
and the President’s ruling shall stand unless overruled a a majority of the 
Members present and voting. A representative rising to a point of order may not 
speak on the substance of the matter under discussion. 


Revised Rule 65 


TIME LIMIT ON SPEECHES 

The General Assembly may limit the time to be allowed to each speaker and 
the number of times each representative may speak on any question. When de- 
bate is limited and a representative has spoken his allotted time, the President 
shall call him to order without delay. 


Revised Rule 67 


ADJOURNMENT OF DEBATE 

During the discussion of any matter, a representative may move the adjourn- 
ment of the debate on the item under discussion. In addition to the proposer of 
the motion, two representatives may speak in favour of, and two against, the 
motion, after which the motion shall be immediately put to the vote. The Presi- 
dent may limit the time to be allowed to speakers under this rule. 


Revised Rule 68 


(CLOSURE OF DEBATE 


A representative may at any time move the closure of the debate on the item 
under discussion, whether or not any other representative has signified his wish 
to speak. Permission to speak on the closure of the debate shall be accorded only 
to two speakers opposing the closure, after which the motion shall be immedi- 
ately put to vote. If the General Assembly is in favor of the closure, the Presi- 
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dent shall declare the closure of the debate. The President may limit the time 
to be allowed to speakers under this rule. 


Revised Rule 69 


SUSPENSION OR ADJOURNMENT OF THE MEETING 

During the discussion of any matter, a representative may move the suspension 
or the adjournment of the meeting. Such motions shall not be debated, but shall 
be immediately put to the vote. The President may limit the time to be allowed 
to the speaker moving the suspension or adjournment of the meeting. 


Revised Rule 72 


DECISIONS ON COMPETENCE 

Subject to rule 70, any motion calling for a decision on the competence of 
the General Assembly to adopt a proposal submitted to it shall be put to the vote 
before a vote is taken on the proposal in question. 


Revised Rule 80 


CONDUCT DURING VOTING 

After the President has announced the beginning of voting, no representative 
shall interrupt the voting except on a point of order in connexion with the actual 
conduct of the voting. The President may permit members to explain their votes, 
either before or after the voting, except when the vote is taken by secret ballot. 
The President may limit the time to be allowed for such explanations. The Presi- 
dent shall not permit the proposer of a proposal or of an amendment to explain 
his vote on his own proposal or amendment. 


Revised Rule 81 


DIVISION OF PROPOSALS AND AMENDMENTS 

A representative may move that parts of a proposal or of an amendment shall 
be voted on separately. If objection is made to the request for division, the mo- 
tion for division shall be voted upon. Permission to speak on the motion for divi- 
sion shall be given only to two speakers in favour and two speakers against. If 
the motion for division is carried, those parts of the proposal or of the amendment 
which are subsequently approved shall be put to the vote as a whole. If all 
operative parts of the proposal or of the amendment have been rejected, the 
proposal or the amendment shall be considered to have been rejected as a whole. 


Revised Rule 82 


VOTING ON AMENDMENTS 

When an amendment is moved to a proposal, the amendment shall be voted on 
first. When two or more amendments are moved to a proposal, the General As- 
sembly shall first vote on the amendment furthest removed in substance from the 
original proposal and then on the amendment next furthest removed therefrom, 
and so on, until all the amendments have been put to the vote. Where however 
the adoption of one amendment necessarily implies the rejection of another 
amendment, the latter amendment shall not be put to the vote. If one or more 
amendments are adopted, the amended proposal shall then be voted upon. A 
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motion is considered an amendment to a proposal if it merely adds to, deletes 
from or revises part of that proposal. 


New Rule 89 (a) 


PRIORITIES 

Each Main Committee, taking into account the target date for the closing of 
the session fixed by the General Assembly on the recommendation of the General 
Committee, shall adopt its own priorities and meet as may be necessary to com- 
plete the consideration of the items referred to it. 


Revised Rule 97 


FUNCTIONS OF THE CHAIRMAN 

The Chairman shall declare the opening and closing of each meeting of the 
committee, shall direct its discussions, ensure observance of these rules, accord 
the right to speak, put questions and announce decisions. He shall rule on points 
of order and, subject to these rules, shall have complete control of the proceed- 
ings of the committee and over the maintenance of order at its meetings. The 
Chairman may, in the course of the discussion of an item, propose to the com- 
mittee the limitation of the time to be allowed to speakers, the limitation of the 
number of times each representative may speak on any question, the closure of 
the list of speakers or the closure of the debate. He may also propose the suspen- 
sion or the adjournment of the meeting or the adjournment of the debate on the 
item under discussion. 


New Rule 97 (a) 


The Chairman, in the exercise of his functions, remains under the authority 
of the committee. 


Revised Rule 98 


QuoruM 

One third of the members of a committee shall constitute a quorum. The 
presence of a majority of the members of the committee is, however, required for 
a question to be put to the vote. 


Revised Rule 102 


POINTS OF ORDER 

During the discussion of any matter, a representative may rise to a point of 
order, and the point of order shall be immediately decided by the Chairman in 
accordance with the rules of procedure. A representative may appeal against the 
ruling of the Chairman. The appeal shall immediately be put to the vote and the 
Chairman’s ruling shall stand unless overruled by a majority of the members 
present and voting. A representative rising to a point of order may not speak 
on the substance of the matter under discussion. 


Revised Rule 103 


TIME LIMIT ON SPEECHES 


The committee may limit the time to be allowed to each speaker and the num- 
ber of times each representative may speak on any question. When the debate is 
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limited and a representative has spoken his allotted time, the Chairman shall call 
him to order without delay. 


Revised Rule 105 


ADJOURNMENT OF DEBATE 

During the discussion of any matter, a representative may move the adjourn- 
ment of the debate on the item under discussion. In addition to the proposer of 
the motion, two representatives may speak in favour of, and two against, the 
motion, after which the motion shall be immediately put to the vote. The Chair- 
man may limit the time to be allowed to speakers under this rule. 


Revised Rule 106 


CLOSURE OF DEBATE 

A representative may at any time move the closure of the debate on the item 
under discussion, whether or not any other representative has signified his wish 
to speak. Permission to speak on the closure of the debate shall be accorded only 
to two = opposing the closure, after which the motion shall be on 
put to the vote. If the committee is in favour of the closure the Chairman sh 
declare the closure of the debate. The Chairman may limit the time to be allowed 
to speakers under this rule. 


Revised Rule 107 


SUSPENSION OR ADJOURNMENT OF THE MEETING 

During the discussion of any matter, a representative may move the suspen- 
sion or the adjournment of the meeting. Such motions shall not be debated, but 
shall be immediately put to the vote. The Chairman may limit the time to be al- 
lowed to the speaker moving the suspension or adjournment of the meeting. 


Revised Rule 110 


DECISIONS ON COMPETENCE 

Subject to rule 108, any motion calling for a decision on the competence of 
the General Assembly or the committee to adopt a proposal submitted to it shall 
be put to the vote vw a vote is taken on the proposal in question. 


Revised Rule 117 


CoNDUCT DURING VOTING 

After the Chairman has announced the ne ger. of voting, no representative 
shall interrupt the ae except on a point of order in connexion with the actual 
conduct of the voting. The Chairman may permit members to explain their votes, 
either before or after the voting except when the vote is taken by secret ballot. 
The Chairman may limit the time to be allowed for such explanations. The Presi- 
dent shall not permit the proposer of a proposal or of an amendment to explain 
his vote on his own proposal or amendment. 


Revised Rule 118 


DIVISION OF PROPOSALS AND AMENDMENTS 


A representative may move that parts of a proposal or of an amendment shall 
be voted on separately. If objection is made to the request for division, the mo- 
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tion for division shall be voted upon. Permission to speak on the motion for diyj. | 


sion shall be given only to two speakers in favour and two speakers against, If 
the motion for division is carried, those parts of the proposal or of the amendment 
which are subsequently approved shall be put to the vote as a whole. If al] 
operative parts of the proposal or of the amendment have been rejected, the pro- 
posal or the amendment shall be considered to have been rejected as a whole, 


Revised Rule 119 


VOTING ON AMENDMENTS 


When an amendment is moved to a proposal, the amendment shall be voted 
on first. When two or more amendments are moved to a proposal, the committee 
shall first vote on the amendment furthest removed in substance from the original 
proposal and then on the amendment next furthest removed therefrom, and so on, 
until all the amendments have been put to the vote. Where however the adoption 
of one amendment necessarily implies the rejection of another amendment, the 
latter amendment shall not be put to the vote. If one or more amendments are 
adopted, the amended proposal shall then be voted upon. A motion is considered 
an amendment to a proposal if it merely adds to, deletes from or revises part of 
that proposal. 


6. Charter of the Transfer of Sovereignty over Indonesia, Signed at 
the Round Table Conference, The Hague, November 2, 1949. 


Article 1 


1. The Kingdom of the Netherlands unconditionally and irrevocably transfers 
complete sovereignty over Indonesia to the Republic of the United States of 
Indonesia and thereby recognizes said Republic of the United States of Indonesia 
as an independent and sovereign State. 

2. The Republic of the United States of Indonesia accepts said sovereignty on 
the basis of ris provisions of its Constitution which as a draft has been brought 
to the knowledge of the Kingdom of the Netherlands. 

3. The transfer of sovereignty shall take place at the latest on 30 December 
1949. 


Article 2 


With regard to the residency of New Guinea it is decided: 

a. in view of the fact that it has not been possible to reconcile the views of the 
parties on New Guinea, which remain, therefore, in dispute, 

b. in view of the desirability of the Round Table Conference concluding suc- 
cessfully on 2 November 1949, 

c. in view of the important factors which should be taken into account in 
settling the question of New Guinea, 

d. in view of the limited research that has been undertaken and completed 
with respect to the problems involved in the question of New Guinea, 

e. in view of the heavy tasks with which the Union partners will initially be 
confronted, and 

f. in view of the dedication of the parties to the principle of resolving by peace- 


1 Document S/1417/Add. 1, Appendix VII. 
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ful and reasonable means any differences that may hereafter exist or arise be- 


tween them, 
that the status quo of the residency of New Guinea shall be maintained 


with the stipulation that within a year from the date of transfer of sovereignty to 
the Republic of the United States of Indonesia the question of the political status 
of New Guinea be determined through negotiations between the Republic of 
the United States of Indonesia and the Kingdom of the Netherlands. 


7. Statute of the Netherlands-Indonesian Union, Signed at the 
Round Table Conference, The Hague, November 2, 1949. 


The Kingdom of the Netherlands and the Republic of the United States of 


Indonesia, 

having resolved on a basis of free will, equality, and complete independence 
to bring about friendly cooperation with each other and to create the Netherlands 
Indonesian Union with a view to effectuate this future cooperation, 

having agreed to lay down in this Statute of the Union the basis of their mutual 


relationship as independent and sovereign States, 

thereby holding that nothing in this Statute shall be construed as excluding 
any form of cooperation not mentioned therein or cooperation in any field not 
mentioned therein, the need of which may be felt in the future by both partners. 


CHARACTER OF THE UNION 


Article 1 
1. The Netherlands Indonesian Union effectuates the organized cooperation 
between the Kingdom of the Netherlands and the Republic of the United States 


of Indonesia on the basis of free will and equality in status with equal rights. 
2. The Union does not prejudice the status of each of the two partners as an 


independent and sovereign State. 
PURPOSE OF THE UNION 


Article 2 


1. The Union aims at cooperation of the partners for the promotion of their 


common interests. 

2. This cooperation shall take place with respect to subjects lying primarily 
in the field of foreign relations and defence, and as far as necessary, finance, and 
also in regard of subjects of an economic and cultural nature. 


Article 3 


1. The two partners undertake to base their form of government on the 
principles of democracy and to aim at an independent judiciary. 
2. The two partners shall recognize the fundamental human rights and free- 


doms enumerated in the Appendix to this Statute. 


PROCEDURE OF THE UNION 


Article 4 


All decisions in the Union shall be taken in agreement between the two part- 
ners. 
1 Document S/1417/Add. 1, Appendix IX. 
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HEAD OF THE UNION 


Article 5 


1. At the head of the Union shall be Her Majesty Queen Juliana, Princess of 
Orange Nassau, and in case of succession Her lawful successors in the Crown of 
the Netherlands, 

2. In case of minority of the Head of the Union, or in case the Head of the 
Union is unable to perform His office and further in case the Head of the Union 
temporarily ceases to perform His office, both partners shall make the necessary 
provision in common agreement. 

Such provision may be made in common agreement in advance. 


Article 6 


The Head of the Union effectuates the spirit of voluntary and lasting co- 
operation between the partners. 


THE ORGANS OF THE UNION 


Article 7 


For the implementation of the purposes of the Union the ministers or persons 
vested by the respective constitutions of the partners with “~ or similar re- 
oo having been designated for this purpose by each of the partners, 
shall hold conferences twice a year and further as often as the partners shall 
deem necessary. 

Unless otherwise, agreed, three ministers of each partner will participate in 
these conferences. 


Article 8 


The ministers peeeeins in the conference remain responsible to the re- 
spective organs of the partners on the basis of the respective constitutions of the 
partners. 


Article 9 


The conference of ministers shall institute committees as circumstances may 
require, in which each of the two partners shall appoint members on a basis of 
parity. 

Article 10 

1. The two partners shall effectuate good contact and regular cooperation 
between the parliaments of the partners. 

2. The first discussion between representatives of the parliaments shall take 
place within eight months after the coming into being of the provisional parlia- 
ment of the Republic of the United States of Indonesia. 


Article 11 


1. The Union shall be served by a permanent secretariat. Each of the partners 
shall appoint a secretary-general, each of whom shall take charge of the secre- 
tariat by yearly rotation. 
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2. The other personnel shall be appointed in agreement between the two 
secretaries-general in accordance with an instruction drawn up jointly by the two 


partners. 


DECISIONS AND JOINT REGULATIONS 


Article 12 


1. Decisions of the conference of ministers shall be taken by unanimity of 
votes between the representation of the Kingdom of the Netherlands on the one 
side and that of the Republic of the United States of Indonesia on the other. 

2. Decisions of the conference may be given effect in accordance with the 
following procedure. 

8. Decisions taken at the conference of ministers for the enactment of joint 
regulations require approval by the respective parliaments of the partners. After 
approval by the two F naps the Head of the Union shall state that agree- 
ment exists between the two partners and the joint regulation shall thereupon be 
promulgated in the official Statute Book of each of the partners. By this promul- 
gation the joint regulation shall have force of law. The joint regulations are in- 
violable. 

4, In respect of other decisions of the conference the Head of the Union, upon 
request of the conference, may likewise state that agreement exists between the 
two partners. 


Union Court oF ARBITRATION 


Article 13 


1. There shall be a Union Court of Arbitration for the settlement of matters 
of law and justice in the name of the Head of the Union. 

2. The Court shall take cognizance of legal disputes, brought before the 
Court by one of the partners against the other, or jointly by both partners, arising 
from the Union Statute, from any agreement between the partners or from joint 
regulations. 

Article 14 


1. The Union Court of Arbitration shall consist of three members appointed 
by the Kingdom of the Netherlands and three members appointed by the Re- 
public of the United States of Indonesia. 

2. The members of the Court shall be appointed for a period of ten years. 
They shall resign in any case once they reach the age of sixty-five years. 

8. The chairman shall be elected, every year a Netherlander and an Indo- 
nesian in turn, by and from amongst the members of the Court. 

4. Prior to taking up their office, the members of the Court shall, before the 
Head of the Union, take the oath or make the promise in accordance with their 
religious faith, that they shall fulfil their office honestly, scrupulously and im- 
partially and shall comport themselves in the exercise of their duties as befits a 
good member of the Union Court of Aribtration [sic]. 


Article 15 
1. The Union Court of Arbitration shall decide by majority of votes. 
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2. In case votes are equally divided the Court shall, unless the two partners 
otherwise request, call upon the President of the International Court of Justice 
or upon another international authority, to be designated by majority of votes 
with the request to appoint a person of another nationality as special member of 
the Union Court of Arbitration, who having the rights of an ordinary member, 
shall take part in a renewed consideration of the dispute and in the decision 
thereon. 

Article 16 

Further provisions concerning the rules of procedure, the organization and 
regulation of the activities of the Union Court of Arbitration shall be established 
in a joint regulation. As long as such a joint regulation does not exist, the Court 
itself shall determine its rules of procedure and the organization and regulation 
of its activities, paragraph 2 of the preceding article being applicable if no agree- 
ment can be reached in this matter. 


Article 17 


The two partners undertake to comply with the decisions of the Union Court 
of Aribtration [sic] and to implement such decisions under their own authority 
and responsibility each within his own territory. 


Article 18 


In case of conflict between provisions of the law of the partners and of the 
public bodies within their jurisdiction on the one side and the Union Statute or 
any agreement between the partners or a joint regulation on the other, the latter 
category of provisions shall prevail. 


Article 19 
The two partners reserve all their rights under international law or otherwise 
to solicit the decision of an international court or arbitrator in cases where both 
partners consider the Union Court of Arbitration incompetent or in cases where 
the Court declares itself incompetent. 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Article 20 
Provisions concerning the cooperation between the partners in the field of 
foreign relations are set forth in the agreement attached to the present Statute. 
DEFENCE 
Article 21 
Provisions concerning the cooperation between the partners in the field of de- 
fence are set forth in the agreement attached to the present Statute. 


FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC RELATIONS 
Article 22 


Provisions concerning the cooperation between the partners in the field of 
financial and economic relations are set forth in the agreement attached to the 
present Statute. 
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CULTURAL RELATIONS 


Article 23 


Provisions concerning the cooperation between the partners in the cultural 
field are set forth in the agreement attached to the present Statute. 


NATIONALITY 


Article 24 


1. Without prejudice to the provisions made or still to be made in special 
agreements between the = with regard to the exercise of political and 
other rights by nationals of one partner within the jurisdiction of the other part- 
ner, the following shall apply: 

a. the nationality of one partner shall not constitute an objection against serv- 
ing officially within the jurisdiction of the other partner, except for: 

la. offices, the holder of which is responsible to a representative body, unless 
the law should provide otherwise; 

2a. those political authoritative, judicial and leading offices which are specified 
as such by law; 

b. with regard to the exercise of civil rights and social activities each partner 
shall always fully appreciate the special interests within his jurisdiction of the 
nationals and corporate bodies of the other partner, and therefore shall make no 
appreciable discrimination between their respective nationals and corporate 
bodies, without prejudice to the power of either partner to establish regulations 
required for the protection of their national interests or for the protection of 
economically weak groups. 

2. On no account shall the nationals and corporate bodies of either of the 
partners receive within the jurisdiction of the other partner treatment less favour- 
able than nationals and corporate bodies of a third State. 


SPECIAL PROVISIONS 


Article 25 


To further the interests of the partners within each other’s territory the Govern- 
ments of the partners shall appoint High Commissioners. These shall have the 
status of diplomatic representatives with the rank of ambassador. 


Article 26 


1. Unless otherwise agreed each partner shall bear one half of the expenses 


of the Union. 
2. Further provisions in respect of the expenses of the Union shall be estab- 


lished by joint regulation. As long as such a joint regulation does not exist the 
conference of ministers shall make the necessary provisions. 


Article 27 


1. All official documents, issued by the conference of ministers or by other 
Union organs shall be in the Netherlands and Indonesian languages. 
2. Both texts shall be equally authentic. 
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The Union Statute and the agreements pertaining thereto as well as the joint 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Article 28 


regulations and future agreements may be presented to the Secretariat of the 


United Nations for registration in accordance with article 102 of the Charter of | 


the United Nations. 


The fundamental human rights and freedoms recognized by the partners in | 


APPENDIX TO THE Drarr UNION STATUTE 


virtue of article 3 of the Union Statute and which everyone is entitled to exercise 
and to enjoy without discrimination of any kind on the ground of race, colour, 
sex, language, religion, national or social origin, property or birth, are: 


5 


10. 


11. 


12. 


(1) Everyone is recognized as a person before the law. 

(2) All are entitled to equal treatment and equal protection of the law. 

(3) All are entitled to equal protection against any discrimination and 
against any incitement to such discrimination. 


. All persons within the territory of the State are entitled to equal protection 


of person and property. 


. (1) Everyone has the right to liberty of movement and residence within 


the borders of the State. 
(2) Everyone has the right to leave the country and — being citizen or 
resident — to return to his country. 


. No one shall be arrested or detained except upon the orders of the officer 


authorized thereto by law and in the cases and in the manner as estab- 


lished by law. 


. (1) Everyone’s home is inviolable. 


(2) No premises or home shall be entered against the will of its occupant 
except in cases provided for by a law applicable to the occupant. 


. The freedom and secrecy of correspondence are inviolable, except by 


order of the judiciary or officers authorized by law in the cases defined by 
law. 


. Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, conscience and —— 


This right includes freedom to change his religion or belief and freedom, 
either alone or in community with others and in public or private, to mani- 
fest his religion or belief in teaching, practice, worship and observance of 
the commandments and prescriptions and by educating the children in 
the faith or belief of their parents. 


. Everyone has the right to freedom of opinion and expression. 
. The right of the residents to freedom of peaceful association and assembly 


is recognized and as far as necessary guaranteed by law. 

(1) Everyone has the right to own property alone or jointly with others. 

(2) No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his property. 

(1) Everyone, according to his ability, has the right to available work, 
to free choice of employment and to just conditions of work. 

(2) Everyone who works has the right to just renumeration ensuring for 
himself and his family an existence in accordance with human dignity. 

Everyone has the right to form and to join trade unions for the protection 

of his interests. 
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13. (1) Teaching is free, subject to the supervision to be exercised by public 
authorities in accordance with the law. 

(2) The choice of education is free. 

14. The State shall promote social security to the extent of its ability, in partic- 
ular by ensuring and guaranteeing favourable conditions of employment 
and of work by preventing and checking unemployment and by promoting 
reasonable old age provisions and care for widows and orphans. 

15. (1) The raising of the prosperity of the population is an object of continu- 
ous concern of the State, the aim of which shall be that everyone be 
ensured a standard of living for himself and his family in accordance 
with human dignity. 

(2) Except where the law imposes limitations which are in the general 
interest, opportunity to take part in the development of the sources 
of prosperity of the country shall, to the greatest possible extent, be 
offered to all on an equal footing in accordance with character, dis- 

position and ability. 

16. The family has a right to protection by society and by the State. 

17. (1) The State shall promote as much as possible the spiritual and physical 
development of the population. 

(2) The authorities provide where necessary for public education to be 
given on a basis of tolerance and equal respect of everyone’s religious 
conviction and with the opportunity, during school hours, for religious 
teaching according to the wishes of the parents. 

(3) The pupils of a private school which complies with the standards of 
efficiency imposed by law on public education shall have the same 
rights as those accorded to pupils of public schools. 

(4) The freedom is recognized to perform social and charitable work, to 
set up organizations therefor as well as for private education and to 
acquire and own property to these ends. 

18. The promotion of public hygiene and public health are an object of con- 
tinuous concern of the State. 

19. The State shall grant equal protection to all recognized religious com- 
munities and organizations. 

Each partner shall maintain within his jurisdiction the free exercise of the 
fundamental human rights and freedoms set forth in this appendix, and shall 
observe the international treaties and internationally acknowledged principles 
of law concerning the exercise thereof. 

The exercise of the rights and freedoms set forth in this appendix, may be 
restricted for no other reason than to consider the rights and freedoms of others, 
morals, public order and the general welfare in a democratic constitutional order. 


8. Agreement Concerning Foreign Relations Between the Union 
Partners, Signed at the Round Table Conference, The Hague, Novem- 
ber 2, 1949.1 

The Republic of the United States of Indonesia and the Kingdom of the 


Netherlands inspired by an equal desire to achieve cooperation in the field of 
their foreign relations, 


1 Document S/1417/Add. 1, Appendix X. 
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have decided to conclude the following agreement to regulate such coopera- 
tion. 


Article 1 


The Netherlands Indonesian Union shall effectuate cooperation in the field 
of foreign relations. 

Where both partners feel that it is in their interest and so decide, the con- 
ference of ministers may provide for joint or common representation in inter- 
national intercourse. 


Article 2 


On the primary consideration of the principle that each of the partners con- 
ducts his own foreign relations and determines his own foreign policy, they 
shall aim at coordinating their foreign policy as much as possible and at con- 
sulting each other thereon. 


Article 8 


Neither partner shall conclude a treaty, nor shall he perform any other 
juridical act in international intercourse, involving the interests of the other 
partner, unless after consultation with said partner. 


Article 4 


In case one of the partners has not accredited a diplomatic representation 
in a foreign country, he shall have his interests represented by preference by the 
diplomatic representation of the other partner to said foreign country. 


Article 5 


In case one of the partners requests technical or other cooperation for the 
conduct of his foreign relations, the other partner shall extend such coopera- 
tion to the best of his ability. 


II. DOCUMENTS ON WAR AND TRANSITIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Agreement Between the Allied High Commission in Germany and 
the West German Federal Republic, Signed at Bonn, November 24, 
1949. 


Following upon the meeting of the three foreign ministers in Paris on Novem- 
ber 9 and 10 the United Kingdom, French and United States High Commis- 
sioners were authorized to discuss with the Federal Chancellor the letters which 
he had addressed to them on the subject of dismantling a view to a final settle- 
ment of this problem. The instructions to the High Commissioners also covered 
a wider field and required them to examine with the Chancellor other points 
to be included in a general settlement. Discussions took place accordingly on 
November 15, 17 and 22 on the Petersberg. 


1 New York Times, November 25, 1949. 
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The discussions were animated throughout by the desire and the determina- 
tion of both parties that their relations should develop progressively upon a 
basis of mutual confidence. Meanwhile, their primary objective is the incorpora- 
tion of the Federal Republic as a peaceful member of the European community 
and to this end German association with the countries of Western Europe in all 
fields should be diligently pursued by means of her entry into the appropriate in- 
ternational bodies and the exchange of commercial and consular representation 
with other countries. 

Both the High Commissioners and the Chancellor appreciate that progress 
toward this objective must depend upon the establishment of a true sense of 
security in Western Europe and they have addressed themselves particularly 
to this end. In all these matters they have been encouraged to find a wide com- 
munity of ideas and intention and they have in particular agreed upon the 


following: 


I 


The High Commission and the Federal Government are agreed to promote the 
participation of Germany in all these international organizations through which 
German experience and support can contribute to the general welfare. They 
record their satisfaction at the various steps already achieved in this direction 
citing German participation in OEEC, the desire expressed on both sides that 
the Federal Republic should be promptly admitted to the Council of Europe as 
an associate member and the proposed signature of a bilateral agreement with 
the Government of the United States of America covering ECA assistance. 


II 


The Federal Government, appreciating the desirability of the closest possible 
cooperation by Germany in the rehabilitation of Western European economy, 
declares its intention of applying for membership in the International Authority 
for the Ruhr in which, at present, the Federal Government is only represented 
by an observer, it being understood between both parties that German accession 
will not be subject to any special conditions under Article 31 of the agreement 
for the establishment of the authority. 


Ill 


The Federal Government further declares its earnest determination to main- 
tain the demilitarization of the Federal territory and to endeavor by all means 
in its power to prevent the re-creation of armed forces of any kind. To this end 
the Federal Government will cooperate fully with the High Commission in the 
work of the military security board. 


IV 


It is further agreed between them that the Federal Government shall now initi- 
ate the gradual re-establishment of consular and commercial relations with those 
countries where such relations appear advantageous. 


V 


The Federal Government affirms its resolve as a freely-elected democratic body 
to pursue unreservedly the principles of freedom, tolerance and humanity which 
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unite the nations of Western Europe and to conduct its affairs according to 
those principles. The Federal Government is firmly determined to eradicate al] 
traces of nazism from German life and institutions, and to prevent the revival of 
totalitarianism in this or any form. It will seek to liberalize the structure of goy- 
ernment and to exclude authoritarianism. 


VI 


In the field of decartelization and monopolistic practices the Federal Gover. 
ment will take legislative action corresponding to decisions taken by the High 
Commission in accordance with Article 2 (B) of the occupation statute. 


VII 


The High Commission has communicated to the Chancellor the terms of an 
agreement reached by the three powers for the relaxation of the present restric. 
tions on German shipbuilding, 

The main provisions now agreed are as follows: 

The construction of ocean-going ships excluding those primarily designed 
for passengers, and tankers up to 7,200 tons, fishing vessels up to 650 tons and 
coastal vessels up to 2,700 tons not exceeding twelve knots service speed may 
begin forthwith. The number of such ships to be constructed shall not be limited. 

The Federal Government may, with the approval of the High Commission, 
acquire or construct before December 31, 1950, six special ships exceeding these 
limitations of size and speed. Further particulars on this point were communi- 
cated to the Chancellor. 

The Federal Chancellor raised the question of the construction and repair of 
ships in German shipyards for export. The High Commissioners informed him 
that this matter was not discussed by the committee of experts and that they 


were not in a position to give him a final decision on it. However, they will | 


meanwhile authorize German shipyards to construct for export ships of the types 
and within such limits of numbers as are applicable to construction for the Ger- 
man economy; they will authorize repair of foreign ships without restriction. 


VIII 


On the question of dismantling, the High Commission has reviewed the pres- 
ent position in the light of the assurances given by the Federal Government and 
has agreed to the following modification of the program. The following plants 
will be removed from the reparations list and dismantling of their equipment 
will cease forthwith. 

A. Synthetic oil and rubber plants. (These plants involving an important 
security element)—Farbenfabriken Bayer, Leverkusen (except for certain re- 
search equipment at Chemische Werke, Huels), Gelsenberg Benzin, A. G,; 
Hydrierwerke Scholven, A. G.; Ruhroel G. M. B. H., Bottrop; Ruhrchemie, A. G.; 
Gewerkschaft Victor; Krupp Treibstoff G. M. B. H.; Stenikohlenbergwerke; 
Dortmunder Parafin; Essener Steinkohle A. G. 

B. Steel plants—August Thyssen Hute, Duisberg, Hamborn; Huttenwerke 
Siegerland, Charlottenhutte; Deutsche Edelstahlwereke, Krefeld; August Thys- 
sen Hutte, Niederreinische Hutt; Klockner Werke, Duesseldorf; Rhurstahl A. G. 
Heinrichschutte, Hattingen; Bochumer Verein Gusstahlwerke, Bochum. 
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Except that electric furnaces not essential to the functioning of the works 
will continue to be dismantled or destroyed. 

C. Further dismantling at the I. G. Farben plant at Ludwishafen will not take 
place except for the removal of the equipment for the production of synthetic am- 
monia and methanol to the extent provided for in the reparations programme. 

D. All dismantling in Berlin will cease and work on the affected plants will 
be again rendered possible. 

It is understood that equipment already dismantled will be made available to 
IARA[Inter-Allied Reparations Agency] except in the case of Berlin. The pres- 
ent modification of the reparations list will not affect the existing prohibitions 
and restrictions upon the production of certain materials. Dismantled plants 
may be reconstructed or re-equipped only as permitted by the Military Security 
Board and those plants at which dismantling has been stopped will be subject to 
suitable control to ensure that the limitation on the production of steel [11.] 
million tons per annum] is not exceeded. 


IX 


The question of the termination of the State of war was discussed. Although 
such termination may be as consistent with the spirit of this protocol, it presents 
considerable legal and practical difficulties which need to be examined. 


X 


The High Commissioners and the Federal Chancellor have signed this pro- 
tocol with the joint determination to carry into effect the purposes stated in the 
preamble hereof and with the hope that their understandings will constitute a 
notable contribution to the incorporation of Germany into a peaceful and stable 
European community of nations. 
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